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HAMMERSTEIN ASKS 
FOR N. Y. GUARANTEE 


Appeals for Recognition of His 
Efforts Against ‘‘ Malicious 
Opposition ” 


As a prelude to his announcement of the 
opening of next season’s subscription books, 
Oscar Hammerstein stated this week that 
he intends to give opera in New York for 
one more season.: “If I lose one dollar next 
year, I shall quit giving opera here unless 
the public gives me a guarantee. The same 
conditions I have made in Philadelphia will 
hold good in New York.” 

Mr. Hammerstein’s announcement reads 
as follows: 





“The subscription books for the season 
1910-11, comprising twenty weeks, are now 
open, and will close May I. 

“Notwithstanding the almost panicky 
condition which prevailed in operatic cir- 
cles during the season now coming to a 
close, I have given to my _ subscribers 
all that circumstances within my control 
permitted me to give, fulfilling the prom- 
ises I made. 
the full knowledge that the expenses would 


outstrip the possible receipts for the con- 
tracted ten performances, thirty thousand 
dollars ($30,000), at least. Hampered and 
interfered with by a malicious competition 
backed by enormous wealth, my position 
has been and is a most trying one. I have 
no partners, and have no backers; the finan- 
cial as well as the artistic conduct of this 
gigantic undertaking rests upon my shoul- 
ders. Every opportunity is grasped by my 
competitors to create a state of anarchy 
among my artists, by offers of higher sala- 
ries and promises of future advancement, 
the ulterior motive being my elimination 
from the field. 

“I hardly need to reiterate the often- 
made assertion that I-am not in the oper- 
atic field for monetary gain; the record of 
the past is ample evidence. My withdrawal 
from the operatic sphere would make my 
competitors autocratic rulers therein; they 
would be enabled to fix their own prices 
for artists, make their productions mo- 
notonous and comparatively inexpensive, 
and place the audiences at their mercy for 
all time to come. No one will ever rise as 
a competitor, and no one will ever give up 
the use of his theatrical property without 
an income and devote his time and abilities 
to a position such as I assume, fraught 
with difficulties, exertions and vexations, 
with which none other compares. The re- 
spect for my efforts can only be demon- 
Strated by the opera-going public by the 
largest possible subscription for the next 
season, such as will prevent losses to me 
and prevent an assured humiliating mo- 
nopoly. 

“Lhe presentation of opera in perfect 
form demands numerically a larger en- 
semble of artists. I have, therefore, con- 
cluded, in order to utilize their services, 
to add to the usual opera nights and mat- 
ince a weekly Wednesday matinee and 
Thursday evening. 

“Therefore opera will be given at the 
now ruling prices during the coming sea- 
son on ony: Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday nights, and Wednesday and 
Saturday matinees. The Saturday evenings 
will be devoted to popular-price perform- 
ances for which no subscriptions will be 
accepted. As I possess the monopoly on 
a! the French works that have proved suc- 
cesses, and many new ones, they will be 
found in prominence in the répertoire. 
Italian works of prominence will be added 
to by several not presented here before. 
Among the artists so far engaged for next 
season are Mmes. Tetrazzini, Garden, Maz- 
arin, Cavalieri, Trentini, Gerville Réache, 
Alvarez, Duchene; MM. Renaud, Gili- 
bert, Dalmorés, McCormack, Sammarco, 
iuberdeau, Orville Harrold, Devries, Val 
lier, Crabbe, Scotti, Polese. 

‘( Signed.) 

“Ogcar HAMMERSTEIN.” 
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: JOHN McCORMACK AS “CAVARADOSSI” 


This Popular Irish Tenor Has Won a Strong Following During His First Season 
in America, as a Member of Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera Com- 


pany 





Ovation for Massenet’s “Don Quixote” 


Monte Caro, Feb. 20.—Massenet’s opera 
“Don Quixote,” was produced here last 
night, and the composer was given an Ova- 
tien-at the close. Theodor Chaliapine, the 
nanan basso, scored a triumph in the title 
role. 





Oscar Hammerstein has acquired the 
rights to Massenet’s “Don Quixote,” which 
has just been sung with great success at 
Monte Carlo. It is probable that Maurice 
Renaud will create the’title rdle for the 
Manhattan when the opera is given there 
next season 


Entered at the Post\Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


New Tenor for Metropolitan 


Walter Hyde, a favorite London tenor, 
who has sung with success in Covent Gar- 
den and in various English cities, will sail 
for New York on March 12 to join the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. He will 
make his debut as Sigmund in “Die Wal- 
kiire.” 





Mme. Sembrich Returns from Tour 


After a brilliantly successful Western 
tour of three months, Mme. Sembrich re- 
turned to New York February 22, and im- 
mediately went to Lakewood. 

































































































AMERICANS ACTIVE 
IN BERLIN'S MUSIC 


Our Singers, Pianists and Com- 
posers Figure Prominently in 
German Capital’s Affairs 


Bertin, Feb. 10.—Mary Miinchhoff, the 
well-known American coloratura soprano, 
sang “Galathea” in Handel’s “Acis and Ga- 
lathea” at the Singakademie last Friday, 
Georg Schumann conducting. As usual, 
Miss Miinchhoff met with a warm recep- 
tion. She has just completed a tour of 
the Rhineland and Switzerland, in which 


she was more than ordinarily successful. 

A young American pianist, Cecile Ayres, 
who has been a pupil of Gabrilowitsch and 
Safonoff, is to make her début February 23 
at the Bechstein Saal. Her program, which 
is of interest, contains titles of composi- 
tions by Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Franck, 
Debussy and Scriabine. 

Another American, Anna Otten, who I 
believe was formerly a violin soloist with 
the Sousa Band, will make her Berlin début 
February 17 with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

John Hoffmann, the American singer, will 
be the tenor soloist at Bliithner Saal, with 
the Bliithner Orchestra and Pfaunschmidt’s 
Chorus, when they give Bach’s “St. John’s 
Passion” on Good Friday. 

Two Americans, Edmund S. Ender, the 
organist, and Archibald Charles Jackson, 
the baritone, will give a concert at Choral- 
ion Saal on March 19. 

David Robinson, a young American com- 
poser from New York City, was a recent 
caller at the Berlin Musicat AMERICA 
office. 

On Friday, February 4, we were given a 
rare treat in the Choralion Saal. Dr. Otto 
Neitzel, the celebrated critic, lecturer and 
musical theorist of Germany, gave a lecture 
on Schumann’s works, with practical dem- 
onstrations at the piano. It is not unusual 
for a master musician to discourse intelli- 
gently on musical works, and to show him- 
self fully familiar with the ideas and in- 
tentions of the composers, but one may 
look far before finding a man of such capa- 
bility and genius in demonstrating the ideas 
and intentions of.others. The depth of Dr. 
Neitzel’s artistic understanding seems al- 
most unlimited. The Kreisleriana, op. 16, 
was really a revelation. It is probable 
that scarcely anyone who attended this lec- 
ture-recital (layman or professional musi- 
cian) had ever had such a clear and de- 
tailed conception of this remarkable com- 
position of Schumann, which is supposed to 
depict, under the mask of a historic figure 
an epoch of the composer’s own life, with 
its sorrows and joys, his hopefulness and 
also the beginning of his mental derange- 
ment. 

The program further included the F 
Minor Sonata, op. 14, the Three Romances, 
op. 28, in which Dr. Neitzel depicted gloom 
and faith most vividly, and the twelve Sym- 
phonic Etudes, op. 13. Such lecture-recitals 
as those of Dr. Neitzel are to be encour- 
aged. Advanced piano students will surely 
profit more from one of Dr. Neitzel’s lec- 
tures than from listening to the perform- 
ances of half a dozen piano virtuosi or 
taking a dozen lessons from most. piano 
teachers. 

On February 8 Leo Sirota, a young man 
of unusual talent, gave a fairly well at- 
tended recital at the Bechstein Saal. His 
program included the Beethoven Sonata, 
op. 106, the Paganini-Brahms Variations, 
op. 35 (both books), Ballad, Etudes, Noc- 
turnos and a Mazurka by Chopin, and the 
Liszt “Don Juan Fantasie.” The writer 
heard the latter part ef the Beethoven So- 
nata and the Brahms variations. Sirota 
has already fully mastered the technic of 
these most difficult compositions; all that 
he lacks is that which time alone can give 
him, ie, maturity. His Brahms reading 
was most interesting. The granite-like rug- 
gedness of this composer’s work, with ‘all 
its sharp contours, often at the expense of 
melodic effects, was exceptionally well de- 
picted. It seems that in the course of his 


[Continued on page 33.] 
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AMERICANS IN OPERA HANDICAPPED 








Our Male Singers Among Best in the World, But the Language 
Question Hampers Their Progress—Give Us Opera in 
English, Says Clarence Whitehill 








The American girl is rapidly becoming 
proverbial for her successes in the operatic 
field, both here and abroad. How about 
the American man? Report has led one 
to believe that he is coming to the fore by 
giant strides and that he occupies, with 





Waiting for a Rehearsal at Bayreuth 


great credit, a high place in some of our 
best opera companies. But hear what 
Clarence Whitehill, the eminent American 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany and one of the most successful of 
them all, had to say on the subject to a 
representative of Musicat AMERICA. 

“What do I think of the American man 
in opera? [ think that he has no business 
to be in it—that is, as long as conditions 
remain as at present.” 

Being asked for an explanation of this 
oracular utterance, Mr. Whitehill con- 


tinued: 

“Our men go into opera under a handi- 
cap, and a very great one. This is neither 
a question of musical ability, nor of dra- 
matic ability. It resolves itself merely into 
a question of language. 

“As long as our public continues to 
countenance operatic entertainment in Ital- 
ian, French, German—in any language, in, 
a word, except English—so long will the 
American singer continue to be subject to 
this handicap, and just so long will he 
stand on a most unequal footing with his 
foreign colleagues. Many of the latter— 
yes, great numbers of them—cannot com- 
pare with him in those qualifications which 


in our estimation are essential to success, 
and in which all music lovers and connois- 
seurs delight. It is not necessary to go to 
Europe for fine natural voices; we have 
the best in the world right here at home. 
It is ridiculous to cross the ocean in search 
of teachers; we have many of the most 
capable right here among us. Indeed, the 
best instruction I ever had was at the 
hands of a Chicagoan, a pupil of Lamperti. 
When I left him I studied with some one 
over in France who nearly succeeded in 
finishing my voice and my career for good 
and all. It was only by months of hard 
work with the man who taught Jean de 
Reszke that I managed to repair the dam- 
age. Why go to so much trouble to have 
your voice spoiled? 

“But to come back to the matter of 
language. You will notice that we have 
got to have a pretty thorough command of 
German, French, and Italian before even 
getting a hearing. Well, how do the for- 
eigners compare with us in this respect? 
A German sings in his native language, 
and very infrequently in any other. A 
Frenchman seldom ventures outside of his 
own tongue for musical purposes, and the 
Italians are no better than the Germans 
and French. At home they sing their 


them here. 
other languages. 


and discouragements. 





























Clarence Whitehill and Two 


Consequently, we must master 
Now, this entails hard, 
hard study and years of work, during 
which there are countless other difficulties 
I myself studied 
French for eight years, and though I can 
sing and speak it I do not account myself 








A Group of Opera Singers in Bayreuth—Aloys Burgstaller on the Left, Clarence 
Whitehill on the Right 


own and foreign compositions in one and 
the same language; in America they are 
usually confined to réles in operas by their 
own composers, which are sung, as a mat- 
ter of course, in the language in which they 
were originally written. Could anything 
be more delightfully convenient? 

“Of course, it is an old story that we 
ourselves must make our reputations some- 
where else before having a chance to make 


a perfect French scholar by any means. 
I can say the same for German, on which 
I have put even more work. They insist 
on good enunciation abroad. Without it 
you cannot have the European reputations 
that give you the American hearings and 
possible success.” 

These statements by Mr. Whitehill nat- 
urally led to the vital question of opera in 
English. Did the English and Americans 














Friends, Snapped in Bayreuth 


really dislike it, or had they never jad 
enough opportunity to decide whether or 
not they did? 

“Barnum once said that the American 
public liked to be hoodwinked,” continued 
Mr. Whitehill, “and indeed it is true that 
Americans have never allowed themselves 
enough opera in English to know whether 
they would like more. It seems almost to 
be an accepted convention here that one 
should not be able to understand what is 
being sung. And the surprising conse- 
quence of this slavery to habit is that peo- 
ple actually fail to understand things as 
they ought to when opera is sung in their 
own language. However, the blame for 
this may partly be laid to the singers. 
When you speak your own tongue, you 
know, you are not likely to pay as much 
attention to clearness and distinctness of 
speech as in one of which you are less 
certain and more anxious to be careful. 
I remember that, when I sang in the Eng- 
lish performances of the ‘Ring’ in London, 
I was told that only half of the text had 
been intelligible to the audience. Now, 
this was not the fault of the orchestra, as 
might perhaps be claimed, for Hans Rich- 
ter was the conductor and he keeps things 
subdued. It was simply because we all 
took it for granted that everything would 
be understood and so some of us were less 
attentive to the matter of diction than at 
other times. Nevertheless, English lends 
itself particularly well to modern opera as 
a large percentage of consonants in the 
words is a foremost factor in insuring 
facility of enunciation.” 

“Tf we cannot have opera by our own 
composers just at present, let us have that 
of others in the translated versions. If 
that of the Italians is done into Russian, 
Swedish, and Dutch, there is no earthly 
reason why English should be the only one 
from which it persists in estranging itself. 
New York City is one of the most thor- 
oughly musical in the whole world, but 
that particular matter is the one blot on 
our artistic civilization that we have not 
yet succeeded in erasing. Until we do the 
American man in opera is going to labor 
under a constant disadvantage.” 





COMPLETE PLANS OF 
QPERA IN ST. LOUIS 


Coliseum Will Accommodate 2,500 
Holders of One Dollar Seats— 
The Repertory Announced 


St. Louis, Feb. 21.—Practically all ar- 
rangements have been made for the coming 
season of opera of four performances in 
St. Louis by: the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. There will be three evening per- 
formances, April 25, 26 and 27, and a mat- 
inée performance on the 27th. The casts 
have already been decided upon, and the 
operas that will be given are “La Bohéme,” 
with Alda, Caruso and Amato; “II Tro- 
vatore,” with Gadski, Bonci and Amato; 
a matinee of “Faust,” with Jane Noria (a 
St. Louis woman), Martin and full cast; 
and “Madama Butterfly,” with Farrar, Mar- 
tin and Scotti. 

Miss Farrar has been granted a special 
leave of absence by the management of 
Covent Garden, London, in order that she 
may appear here in St. Louis, where she 
is a great favorite. The operas will be 
performed in the Coliseum, which will be 
modeled into one of the best halls for 
‘opera to be found in the country. There 





will be a portable stage and proscenium, 
built under the direction of the Metropoli- 
tan company, which will cost in excess of 
$5,000. There will be enough seats, so that 
at least 2,500 can be sold for $1 apiece. 
There are a great number of boxes, which 
will be auctioned off for position, and the 
surplus spent in decorations and incidentals. 
The public is taking a great interest, and 
the advisory board of the local season con- 
sists of the most prominent business men 
of the city. Delegations from all nearby 
cities are being formed already, and the 
railroads will offer special inducements. 
Never before has there been so much inter- 
est taken in an affair of this kind. 

The local season will be under the direct 
management of Guy Golterman, who has 
surrounded himself with a corps of able 
assistants. The executive board consists of 
Lawrence Mauran, chairman; Messrs. Ed- 
ward A. Faust, Charles A. Stix, Alexander 
Hilton, Lyman T. Hay and George W. Sim- 
mons. There will also be a number of 
patronesses and an assisting committee 
composed of 100 women and 100 men. It 
is proposed to give St. Louis a full week 
of opera next year. H. W. C. 


Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree has arranged 
with Mr. Beecham to include an annual 
season of light opera at His Majesty’s 
Theater, London. 








Christian Sinding conducted the first per- 
formance in England of his “Rondo In- 
finito,” at the recent Brighton Festival. 





LETTING ZENATELLO 
DO THE WORRYING 


Hammerstein Says Tenor Has No 
Case Against Him for Violating 
Contract 


Oscar Hammerstein says he is letting 
Giovanni Zenatello do most of the worrying 
in connection with his refusal, since Decem- 
ber 27, to allow the tenor to sing at the 
Manhattan Opera House. Zenatello says 
that Mr. Hammerstein already owes him 
more than $30,000, according to the terms 
of his contract, which guarantees him ten 
performances a month. Mr. Hammerstein 
is quoted on the subject as follows: 

“Signor Zenatello has $6,500. for the last 
five appearances of his contract, and he has 
his voice—and he is that much ahead of 
me. Before he talks of my owing him 
money he had better pay me back that 
$6,500. He can keep the voice. 

“In the meantime I am not interfering 
with Signor Zenatello’s activity in earning 
a living wherever he wants to. He is at 
liberty to sing wherever he has the oppor- 
tunity. On the other hand, any settlements 








that are to take place between him and me 
will be postponed until the last day of the 
season. I have not the slightest fear that 
any court will hold me liable on the con- 
tract on which Zenatello bases his claims. 
There exists no contract on which I can 
be held to pay him for the appearances he 
has not made under my management.” | 

It is thought that Mr. Zenatello may sing 
next season with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. He has engaged as his attorney 
Alfred Seligsherg, who is the counsel for 
the Metropolitan and also personal counsel 
for Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Count Gino 
Centanini, secretary to Mr. Gatti-Casa-za 
The Italian directors of the Metropolitat 
Opera Company have been anxious fof 
some time to engage Zenatello for the Met 
ropolitan. 

The only open trouble that has occurred 
between Zenatello and Hammerstein came 
on the first night of the performance of 
“Tannhauser.” Zerola was sitting in a hox, 
and Zenatello demanded that the rival 
tenor be sent away. This Mr. Hammer 
stein refused to do. 





Dr. Wesley Mills, of McGill University, 
protests in Musical Canada against the 1” 
flated reports of foreign successes wit 
which inferior singers and instrumentalists 
returning from abroad deceive the home 
public. He thinks that the musical profes 
sion in its present chaotic state is badly ™ 
need of organization. 
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UNCLE SAM NOW OWNS HALF A MILLION VOLUMES ON MUSIC 


They Are Contained in the Collection Which Oscar G. T. Sonneck Presides Over in the Library of Congress at Washington—A 


National Institution of Which the Nation May Well Be Proud 











Oscar G. T. Sonneck, Chief of the Music Division of the Library of Congress, The Reading Room in the Music Division of the Library of Congress—An Exclu- 
sive Photograph Showing Collection of More Than 1,800 Orchestra Scores of 
Operas, the Largest Collection of its Kind in Existence 


Specially Posed for “Musical America,” in His Private Office, Surrounded by 


the Famous Schatz Collection of More Than 12,000 Opera Librettos 


America has a national library of music 
which in number and character of volumes 
may be compared favorably with the best 
similar European collections. Oscar G. T. 
Sonneck is the custodian of the Washing- 
ton collection. Jt is contained in the 
Library of Congress and 


than half a million volumes and pieces of 
music, and fourteen thousand historical, 
theoretical, esthetic, etc., volumes on music, 
as well as librettos, methods, etc. There 
are several thousand orchestral scores and 
more than eighteen hundred full opera 
scores. 

In its breadth and scope, the collection 
is one which Mr. Sonneck believes should 
stir patriotic pride in every American. It 
is constantly being increased in value by 
additions of ancient opera scores and other 
important volumes difficult to obtain. In 
this regard there may be mentioned the 
recent purchase of the Marquise Martorell 
collection of thirteen hundred very old 
and unpublished operatic arias in score and 
the opera libretto collection made by AIl- 
bert Schatz, of Rostock, which latter took 


DR. VOGT'S SINGERS 
HEARD IN BUFFALO 


Mendelssohn Choir Wins New 
Laurels Before a Great Audi- 
ence of Enthusiasts 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 21.—It was a just 
tribute to the remarkable achievements of 
‘ Mendelssohn Choir and its conductor, 
ir, A. S. Vogt, that Convention Hall was 
led with a capacity audience on Monday, 
vhen the Toronto Chorus with the Theo- 
re Thomas Orchestra and its director, 
rederick A. Stock, gave a splendid concert 
nder the auspices of the Philharmonic 


ciety of Buffalo. There exists now a 
eep and lasting interest in this choir, 
vhich was heard here twice before. The 
rogram, of great variety and partly popu- 
ar in character, contained several request 
umbers, sung on former occasions, as 
otti’s “Crucifixus,” Grieg’s “Ave Maria 
stella,” Dr. Vogt’s “Indian Lullaby” for 
women’s voices, and Tschaikowsky’s very 
beautiful Legend, “Christ when a Child,” 
vhich made as deep an impression as ever, 
sung as it was with the utmost simplicity, 
tenderness and pathos. While in these 
a cappella numbers the special qualities and 
rare charm of the choir shine to the fullest, 
the big compositions with orchestral accom- 
paniment, as parts two and six of Brahms’s 
German Requiem, the Chorale and Finale 
from Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” (which 
would be perfection when given by this 
chorus on an operatic stage with its ac- 
companying brilliancy and vitality), Grieg’s 


includes more 











—Photos by Waldon Faweett. 
Stacks and Administrative Section of the Music Division of the Library of Con- 
gress—A Hitherto Unpublished Photograph Taken for “Musical America” 
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Landerkennung” for men’s chorus and 
baritone solo, and Elgar’s Epilogue from 
“Caractacus,” were equally effective in their 
resonant body of tone and harmonious 
blending of the voices. Eaton Faning’s 
“How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps.” Las- 
sen’s “Serenade,” Granville Bantock’s “On 
Himalay,” were other artistic numbers. 
The audience was exceedingly enthusiastic 
throughout the evening and the encores 
granted were Brockway’s “Hey Nonino” 
and Stewart’s “Bells of St. Michael’s Tow- 
er.” Claude Cunningham as soloist in the 
Grieg and Brahms numbers also gained 
much favor with his fine voice. The orches- 
tra received its share in the ovations and 
gave Tschaikowsky’s “Theme and Varia- 
tions,” Jarnevelt’s “Berceuse’ and May- 
seder-Hellmesberger’s “Ballscene,” the lat- 
ter played very cleverly by all the violins of 
the orchestra which, although to many a 
listener of questionable taste and appropri- 
ateness, on this program was enjoyed so 
well by the audience that the last part had 
to be repeated. Jessie Perry played the 
organ. accompaniments. 

After the concert the directors and offi- 
cers of the choir and orchestra and the men 
of the chorus were the guests of the Buffalo 
Club. M. B. 





Marcus Kellerman in the Middle West 


Marcus Kellerman, who recently was the 
soloist with the New York Symphony and 
at the Leopold Damrosch memorial, sang 
at Granville, O., at the Handel anniversary 
celebration, February 23-24, returning to 
New York to sing with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 


phony, on February 27. On March 6, Mr. 
Kellerman sings in St. Paul, Minn., going 
from there to the Middle West, where he 
will give recital before several of the im- 
portant universities. Mr. Kellerman goes 
on tour with the ‘New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Walter Damrosch, the begin- 
ning of April, returning to New York the 
middle of June. 


No Child-Labor Violation in “Madama 
Butterfly” 


BAttimoreE. Feb. 21.—Bernhard Ulrich, 
manager of the Lyric Theater, was sum- 
moned before a public magistrate last week 
charged with violating the Maryland child 
labor law by having a baby appear in the 
recent performance of “Madama Butterfly,” 
at the Lyric. The case was dismissed, the 
magistrate deciding that the law did not 
apply in this case. Mr. Ulrich had been 
notified in advance that he would be techni- 
cally under arrest if a baby appeared, but 
decided to test the law, rather than have 
a doll used in place of the baby. W. J. R. 


Metropolitan Seeks Missing Soprano 


Uncertainty as to the whereabouts of EI- 
vira Hidalgo, the seventeen-year-old Span- 
ish coloratura soprano, is interfering with 
the March répertoire at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Mlle. Hidalgo has an en- 
gagement to sing at the Monte Carlo Opera 
next month, but it had been understood 
that arrangements had been made to allow 
her to come to New York instead. Gabriel 
Astruc, the Metropolitan company’s Paris 
representative, has been unable to locate 
the singer. 








thirty-five years to complete. Autograph 
collections of composers are made when 
possible, but it is always insisted upon that 
the Library of Congress is not a museum 
but a library, and that the ambition of the 
directors is to “ultimately relieve the 
American scholar of the necessity of con- 
sulting European libraries.” 3 

The facilities of the library are of the 
best and its accessibility is increased by a 
system called the inter-library loan, by 
which works not obtainable in a_ local 
library may be sent there on application. 
As to the amount of use to which the 
library is put, Mr. Sonneck makes. a com- 
parison with the Leipsic library not alto- 
gether to the disadvantage of the Wash- 
ington institution. He finds that in Wash- 
ington, in 1908, the library supplied about 
sixteen thousand items to thirty-five hun- 
dred readers. In 1906, the figures for 
Leipsic showed twelve thousand items sup- 
plied to forty-five hundred readers. Wash- 
ington has a changing population of three 
hundred thousand, while Leipzig is a very 
old musical center, with half a_ million 
inhabitants. 


“BLEKTRA” TRIUMPH 
FOR EDYTH WALKER 


American Girl Scores Heavily in 
London Production by 
Thomas Beecham 


Lonpon, Feb. 20.—A triumph for all con- 
cerned was achieved in last night’s pro- 
duction of Richard Strauss’s “Elektra,” 
which inaugurated Thomas Beecham’s 
opera season at Covent Garden. The dis- 


tinguished audience present included King 
Edward, Queen Alexandra and the Prince 
and Princess of Prussia. 

Edyth Walker, the American prima 
donna, surpassed even the high expecta- 
tions that had been held out for her per- 
formance of the title rdle. She was dra- 
matically superb, and sustained the tremen- 
dous strain of the rdle, both vocally and 
emotionally, in a most surprising manner. 
Hers was the principal individual success 
of the evening. Frances Rose also scored 
heavily as Chrysothemis. The audience 
called the artists again and again before 
the curtain at the end of the performance. 

The orchestra’s playing, under Mr. 
Beecham, was extremely fine. 

Whether future audiences will receive 
the opera as kindly as that of last night 
is a question. Probably many applauded 
it merely as the most extraordinary novelty 
ever set before them. But, judged by the 
attitude of the first-night audience solely, 
“Elektra” scored one of the greatest musi- 
cal successes London has ever experienced. 











Emma Calvé has sailed from Europe to 
make her first tour of Australia. 
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SAMOILOFF’S INTERESTING CAREER 


Russian Baritone Encountered 
Many Difficulties, but Overcame 
Them with Success 


Lazar Samoiloff, the Russian baritone, is 
another instance of a musician who has 
succeeded in reaching the top of the ladder 


despite the handicap of parental displeas- - 


ure. He was born in Kieff, Russia, and is 
a graduate of a Russian city college. He 


was originally intended for a doctor, his ' 


father paying his tuition in the Vienna 
College of Medicine until the eventful day 
on which the young man decided to de- 
vote himself entirely ‘to music—a step to 
which he had been advised by Gansbacher, 
the celebrated singing teacher, and instruc- 
tor of Mr. Jadlowker, now at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. He had previously 
studied singing with one Everardi. Forth- 
with his father determined to stop his ap- 
propriation, and it was only due to his 
remarkable talents that he was enabled to 
continue his work through the aid of a 
scholarship for four years in the Royal 
Conservatory of Music in Vienna. Subse- 
quently he received an allowance of thirty 
dollars a month from Rothschild‘and Good- 
man, two prominent citizens of Vienna, 
and upon this he managed to live. At his 
graduation from the Conservatory he was 
awarded the first prize, of two hundred 
dollars, for voice production and _inter- 
pretation. His operatic début was made in 
Charkoff, Russia, in the leading roles of 
such operas as “Aida,” “Pagliacci,” “Faust,” 
“Pique Dame” and others. He filled a two- 
year engagement at the Odessa Opera 
House, and after that went to Milan for 
further study. He received instruction at 
the hands of Cavalier Augusto Brogi, who 
found much to praise in his pupil, both 
from a musical and dramatic point of view. 
After a period of study he returned to 
Russia and sang in Moscow, St. Petersburg 
and Odessa, teaching singing at the same 
time. Last season, before leaving Russia, 
he undertook a long concert tour with Es- 
ther Adaberto, formerly of the Metro- 





as 











Lazar Samoiloff in His Native Costume 


polita:: Opera Company. They appeared in 
thirty cities. His pupils have been received 
with much favor by press and public, and 
professional singers have been among Mr. 
Samoiloff’s most enthusiastic admirers. He 
is to give a pupils’ recital in Carnegie Ly- 
ceum on March 12, assisted* by Alaise 
Reiser and Alexander Saslavsky, and will 
himself sing several numbers. 





GEORGE HAMLIN GIVES 
KANSAS CITY RECITAL 


Loyell’s New Orleans Opera Company 
Presents Old Favorites During a 
Week’s Visit 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 18—We are 
having a.week of grand opera at the Schu- 
bert Theater by the Jules Loyell’s French 
Grand Opera Company. The répertoire for 
the week is “Il Trovatore,” “Carmen.” “La 
Traviata,” “Lakmé,” “La Favorita,” “Rigo- 
letto,” ‘Faust,” “Manon” and “Les Hugue- 
nots.” There are some fine voices in the 
company, and the performances are very 
-reditable. 

George Hamlin, the well-known tenor, 
appeared in recital at the Willis Wood 
Theater on Friday afternoon before a large 
and appreciative audience. It has been a 
number of years since Mr. Hamlin last sang 
here, during which time he has broadened 
materially in his art. He possesses a voice 
of beautiful quality, especially in the upper 
register, and he sings with fine intelligence 
and finish. 

Nita Abraham, soprano, who has studied 
with Mme. Barracchia, of Florence, Italy, 
gave her first recital on Tuesday evening 
in Morton’s Hall. She was assisted by 
Gertrude Concannon, pianist. Miss Abra- 
ham possesses a voice of wide range and 
pleasing quality and very promising possi- 
bilities. She sang an aria from “I Pescatri 
di Perle,” by Bizet; “Voi che Sapete,” from 
Mozart’s “Noze di Figaro”; “Pur dichesti,” 
by Lotti, and “Love’s Epitome,” a song 
cycle by Mary Turner Salter. 

George Deane, a tenor of Boston, is in 
the city for a short visit. M. R. W. 





CONCERT HALL MOBBED 


Men and Women Break Windows to 
Hear Normal College’s Free Music 


So great was the crowd that wished to 
hear the first of a series of free concerts 
given Sunday, February 20, in Normal Col- 
lege, New York, under the direction of 
Henry T. Fleck, professor of music there, 
that, after the doors had been locked, sev- 
eral windows were broken and others were 
forced, while women were lifted through 
them. The police reserves were finally 
able to get the crowd under control. 

The concerts were planned by the music 
department of the college, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Fleck, who had the co- 
operation of President Davis, Commis- 
sioner Nicholas Barrett of the executive 
committee, and several other music lovers. 

Mr. Fleck has organized an orchestra of 
fifty pieces from various philharmonic and 


symphony societies, and obtained the ser- 
vices of Mrs. Etta Burgess Nobbes, a 
teacher at the college, as soloist. 

Mrs. Nobbes aroused great enthusiasm 
by her singing of the aria, “Mon cceur 
s’ouvre a ta voix,” from Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Delilah. Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser” overture opened the program. Two 
movements from Dvorak’s “New World” 
symphony came next. After the solo num- 
ber the orchestra contributed Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” suite, which was applauded with par- 
ticular warmth, and the concert came to a 
close with the third movement from Tschai- 
kowsky’s Symphony Pathetique. 


LESCHETIZKY HONORS 
AMERICAN PIANIST 


Declares Arthur Shattuck Is the Great- 
est Talent Now Before the 
Musical Public 


VieEnNA, AustrRIA, Feb. 12.—The Ameri- 
can colony, here in particular, is jubilant 
this week over the published announcement 
that Leschetizky, the great master of the 
piano, declares Arthur Shattuck, the Amer- 
ican pianist, to be the greatest talent now 
before the public. In fact, he says that not 
since Paderewski made his great success 
has an artist given such promise of a bril- 
liant future as has Shattuck. 

As a result of the announcement, Mr. 
Shattuck has been fairly swamped with 
offers of engagements. His recent offer- 
ings to the public and the ones on which 
his greatest successes have been won are 
the Grieg and Rachmaninoff concertos. 
With reference to the former work, he 
is one of the few present-day pianists who 
enjoy the distinction of having had the 
benefit of the personal tuition of the com- 
poser himself in preparing the work. 

Shattuck and Grieg were the warmest 
of friends, and as a natural consequence 
of this friendship he, Shattuck, is now 
looked upon as one of the few authorita- 
tive interpreters. Mr. Shattuck was in- 
vited to play the concerto at the great 
Grieg Memorial recently held in Copen- 
hagen. Shattuck is said to be at his best 
in the Rachmaninoff concerto. His recent 
prpoduction of the work for the first time 
in the cultured city of Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, created such a sensation that he was 
instantly re-engaged to play it at the great 
Symphony Orchestra concerts in that city. 








Alfred Calzin’s Success in the South 


Alfred Calzin, pianist, played recently 
with great success in the auditorium of the 
College for Women, in Columbia, S. C., 
and also at the Virginia Institute, in Bris- 
tol, Tenn. He proved himself in each case 


a brilliant performer. His technic is won- 
derfully fluent, and numbers by Chopin and 
Schumann he played with the feeling and 
the insight of a genuine artist. Especially 
striking is his production of a sustained 
singing tone, and the intense individuality 
of his temperament. He was rousingly 
received. 


VAN DER STUCKEN'S 
LAST SEASON HERE 


- 


Cincinnati Festival Director An- 
nounces He Will Spend His 
Future Entirely in Europe 


Crnctnnatl, O., Feb. 22.—Frank Van der 
Stucken, conductor of the May Festival, 
who has been here since last October pre- 
paring the chorus for the coming festival, 
made a very significant statement to the 
choral body at the last rehearsal. He stated 


positively to the singers that the forth- 
coming would be the last festival he would 
conduct, since he intends to spend his time 
in Europe hereafter, both conducting and 
composing. While it has been known for 
some time that Mr. Van der Stucken con- 
templated a more active participation in 
European musical affairs than his former 
engagements in this country permitted, it 
was generally hoped that he would maintain 
his connection with the local May Festival. 

He has expressed himself a number of 
times privately that this would be his last 
festival, and now that he has made the 
statement publicly to the chorus it may be 
taken for granted that his decision is ir- 
revocable. 

Mr. Van der Stucken’s departure from 
the musical life of this country will remove 
one of the foremost figures as well as 
one of the most energetic. Since he has 
assumed the directorship of the May Fes- 
tival the choral performances have reached 
a standard which will vie with any in this 
country or Europe. In fact, it can be 
stated that there are very few choruses 
in the entire world able to give a festival 
such as the last one proved to be in Cin- 
cinnati. And there is every indication that 
this standard will be maintained at the 
coming festival, for the programs are colos- 
sal and the work already so far advanced 
as to make safe the prediction that per- 
formances like those to be given at the 
forthcoming festival are rarely to be heard 
anywhere. F. E. E. 


TOUR OF GARNETT HEDGE 








Chicago Tenor Wins Many New Ad- 
mirers in the South 


Cnicaco, Feb. 19.—Garnett Hedge, tenor 
and Eleanor E. Schneider, pianist, have re- 
turned from a tour during which they were 
heard in Fort Smith, Ark., Natchitoches, 
La., and Athens, Tenn. The program pre- 
sented included songs by Handel, Bur- 
leigh, Nevin, Lehmann. Franz, Schumann, 
Schubert. Kaun, Coleridge-Taylor, Park, 
Grant-Schaefer, MacDermid, Puccini, Ho- 
mer, Schneider and Hammond, and piano 
compositions by MacDowell. 

Mr. Hedge was particularly successfi1l 
in the German group and the aria “Che 
gelida manina,” from the opera “La Bo- 
héme.” It is also gratifying to note the 
popularity of the songs by two Chicago 
composers, MacDermid and Schneider. Of 
the compositions of the former, Mr. Hedge 
included the following: “My Love Is Like 
a Red, Red Rose,” “Hope,” and “Charity,” 
and of the latter, which was repeated as 
an encore, “Flower Rain.” 





AT DAMROSCH MEMORIAL 


Soloists in “Ruth and Naomi” Contrib- 
uted Splendid Performances 


In the concert given by the People’s 
Choral Union on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the death of Leopold Damrosch, 
February 15, at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
notable performances were contributed by 
the soloists: Mme. Mihr-Hardy, soprano; 
Janet Spencer, contralto; Berrick von Nor- 
den, tenor; Marcus Kellerman, bass, and 
David Mannes, violinist. 

In the rendition of the scriptural idyll, 
“Ruth and Naomi,” the solo voices stood 
out with surpassingly beautiful effect. Mme. 
Mihr-Hardy’s clear, sweet soprano and 
wea'th of musical feeling were gratefully 
in evidence, and Miss Spencer’s quality 
and power of voice were equally potent in 
adding to the impressiveness of the rendi- 
tion. When to their efforts were added the 
admirable tenor singing of Mr. von Norden 
and the noble tones of Mr. Kellerman’s 
always splendid bass, the extraordinary 
character of the performance became doubly 
apparent. 





HARPSICHORD MUSIC 
AT WHITING RECITAL 


Antiques and Moderns Pleasingly 
Combined on Unique Program 
Given in New York 


An interesting entertainment was that 
given by Arthur Whiting, pianist and harp- 
sichordist, at the Stuyvesant Theater, New 
York, last Monday afternoon. Mr. Whit- 
ing, assisted by George Barrére, flutist. 
‘played a program of eighteenth century 
harpsichord compositions by Handel, Fach 
and Scarlatti, three Debussy pianof rte 
sketches, a Brahms Ballade, two Rhapso- 


dies and two Intermezzos. Concerts of 
eighteenth century music played in the an- 
cient fashion have been heard in this -ity 
on a number of different occasions, so ‘hat 
the present one could not be regardec in 
the light of an absolute novelty. Mr. W iit- 
ing’s instrument was a genuine harpsich rd, 
an American reproduction of the old mod- 
els, and not a piano altered for the o<ca- 
sion, as is often the case. There is «n- 
deniable quaintness and charm in its soft, 
tinkling tone, and it is interesting to hear 
in their original shape the various numl ers 
which have become familiar to the present 
generation through a very different mediim. 
Nevertheless, the lack of dynamic variety 
and the limited range of expression charac- 
teristic of the harpsichord render a com- 
paratively brief exhibition of its qualities 
all sufficient. Mr. Whiting played the Han- 
del Sarabande and Gigue in G Minor, 
Bach’s E Major Suite, and Scarlatti’s A 
Major Sonata with much dexterity and 
technical ease. In the Bach B Minor So- 
nata he was assisted by Mr. Barrére. Both 
players were heartily applauded at the close 
of the lovely Largo movement, and again 
for the Gigue. 

The three Debussy numbers—“Pagodes,” 
“La Soirée de Grenade,” and “Jardin Sous 
la Pluie’—were played by Mr. Whiting 
with a wealth of tone color, and the Brahms 
numbers also served to show that the per- 
former is as skillful on the piano as on 
the harpsichord. 


BISPHAM LAUDS COMPOSER 





Heniot Levy’s Setting to “Guinevera” to 
Be Produced by the Baritone 


Cuicaco, Feb. 19.—Heniot Levy, who 
has already established himself as a com- 
poser whose works are to be treated with 
the most serious consideration, submitted 
his musical setting of Tennyson’s “Guine- 
vera,” which he completed last Summer, 
to David Bispham for his judgment. Mr. 
Bispham listened with increasing interest, 
and, before Mr. Levy had finished, began 
to read the poem himself. Mr. Bispham, 
who was so delighted with the work, in- 
sisted upon its repetition and expressed un- 
stinted praise of Mr. Levy’s work. “It is 
my intention to produce it myself,” he said, 
after the hearing. The work is, however, 
as yet unpublished, but will soon be in 
such form as to be given to the public. It 
is also likely that Dr. Wiillner will use it 
with the German translation, as its possi- 
bilities appealed to him also. 

Mr. Levy is at present a member of the 
faculty of the American Conservatory. 
Two years ago, in Paris, he won the first 
prize offered by the “Société Musical” tor 
an original composition for trio—violin, 
‘cello and pianoforte. His piano compo:i- 
tions are also meeting with favor, ard 
“Minuette,” op. 9, is included in Mnrie. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler’s programs. G, R. E 





Famous First-Nighter Dead 


Jackson Gouraud, a famous New Yo:k 
“first-nighter” at the theater and opera, died 
February 21, at his home, No. 46 West 
Fifty-sixth street. Some years ago Mr. 
Gouraud devoted himself to song-writi'g, 
especially rag-time melodies, of which 
“Waldorf Hyphen Astoria” was his best- 
known effort. 


“Five Hundred Vears of English Hons 
Sung by MISS ESTHER WHITE - 
and described by MISS MARY OGDEN WHITE 
At the Plaza, Thursday afternoon 
March the third, at three o’clock 
TICKETS, $2.00 


Management of The Chamber Recital Company 
(Managers: Christine Terhune Herrick, Florence E. Bate 


542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 


PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


F. X. ARENS, Musical Director 
Carnegie, WAGNER EVENING, March 15 
Tickets, 15-25-35-50 Cents 
Cooper Union, March 29, 8.15 P. M. 

THE HESS-SCHROEDER QUARTET 
Soloist — HEINRICH GEBHARD '— Pianist 
Tickets, 25 Cents 
Mall and Phone Orders, 32 Union $q.. £., A. LENALIE, Mar 
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WR. EDDY TO LEAVE 
BROOKLYN CHURCH 


Distinguished Organist’s Contract 
Is Not Renewed, Under Peculiar 
Circumstances 


Clarence Eddy, who stands in the fore- 
front of American organists and is es- 
teemed by lovers of organ music in prac- 
tically every city of the country, has, as 
the result of a most peculiar series of cir- 
cu:ustances, failed to renew his contract 


wi h the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church, in Brooklyn. Alfred G. Robyn, 
the organist and composer of musical come- 
dies, of St. Louis, has been engaged to suc- 
ced him after May 1. 

‘he methods of church music commit- 
tecs are usually in a class by themselves, 
an'| the conditions under which Mr. Eddy’s 
coitract was not renewed are of a nature 
thet even Dr. N. McGee Waters, pastor 
of the church, and many of the prominent 
members of the institution, are at a loss to 
explain. 

three weeks ago H. W. Vaughan, chair- 
man of the music committee of the Tomp- 
kins avenue church, had a_ conference 
with Mr. Eddy, at which the question of 
the latter’s contract was discussed. The 
organist expressed himself as not having 
decided definitely as to a renewal, because 
the prevailing salary did not, in his opin- 
ion, compare with the importance of the 
work he had been doing. Mr. Vaughan 
urged a renewal on the same terms, but 
Mr. Eddy asked for a few weeks to con- 
sider the matter. This request was granted. 
Before the allotted time had expired, how- 
ever, the organist received word from Mr. 
Vaughan that Mr. Robyn had been en- 
gaged as his successor. 

Dr. McGee and other prominent members 
of the church, when they were informed 
of the music committee's action, expressed 
consternation and surprise. The organist 
had always had their enthusiastic support, 
and they had frequently given evidence of 
their appreciation of the high place which 
Mr. Eddy had given to the church music. 
The series of vesper services and the 
Lenten recitals given by Mr. Eddy had at- 
tracted much notice from both press and 
public. Mr. Eddy had also greatly in- 
creased the standard of congregational 
singing, having formed a double quartet of 
soloists and a trained chorus of forty 
voices. 


THOMAS ORCHESTRA CONCERT 











Bruno Steindel, ’Cellist, Soloist for the 
Nineteenth Program 


Cuicaco, Feb. 21.—The nineteenth pro- 
gram of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
presented compositions of interest and 
charm even though they were not “new.” 
Melody and grace were the features most 
prominent in the first part, and the Sym- 
phony No. 6 (“Pathetique”), with its in- 
tense emotional power, formed the second 
part. 

the soloist for this concert was our own 
Bruno Steindel, a ’cellist with whom others 
are compared, and to say that one plays 
like Steindel is a very high compliment. 
He was received by the audience with an 
entliusiasm that proved its own sincerity, 
ani at the conclusion of his concerto he 
was obliged to respond with “Le Cygne,” 
by Saint-Saéns, as an encore. 

As for the work of the orchestra, it can 
be truthfully said that their ensemble was 
faultless. The very works given would 
deisand when satisfactorily. presented, as 
they were on this occasion, nothing short 
of perfect playing. 

‘he audience departed from this concert 
fecling there was nothing lacking in the 
fulfilment of its pleasure. G. R. E. 


‘he Jackson Choral Society, of Jackson, 
Mich, gave an enjoyable concert on Feb- 
tu:ry 17, under the capable direction of 
Gilbert Wilson. The chorus had been ad- 
mirably trained and obeyed its leader’s 





commands to the letter. The program of- 
fered such great and difficult work as Pal- 
estrina’s “Adoramus Te,” Brahms’s “Ave 
Maria,” Bach’s “Sleepers Awake,” Beetho- 
ven’s “Elegy,” Liszt’s 137th Psalm, and 
Brahms’s “Liebeslieder Waltzes.” The Bach 
and Palestrina numbers in particular were 
sung with great effectiveness. 








SWEDISH-AMERICAN 
VIOLINIST TO MAKE 








SHORT VISIT HERE 








Nicoline Zedeler, a Former Spiering 
Pupil, Who Plans American Tour 
for IgI1 


Ber.in, Feb. 12.—Nicoline Zedeler, vio- 
linist, a resident of Berlin, will visit Amer- 
ica non-professionally this Spring. Though 
she will not go for a concert tour, she will 
play several times during her visit and will 
complete arrangements for a tour for next 
season. Miss Zedeler has just finished a 
concert tour of Denmark, and has played 
many times in Germany, her recent engage- 
ments being in this city, Frankfort and 
Heidelberg, the students taking the horses 
from her carriage and pulling it to the 
hotel themselves after her concert in the 
latter city. 

Miss Zedeler was a pupil of Theodore 
Spiering, both in Chicago and and Berlin, 
and. is a player of much breadth and power. 
She includes in her répertoire the Bruch 
concerto, the Bach E major, the Mozart 
E flat, the Spohr Ninth, the Mendelssohn, 
Saint-Saéns’s E minor, the Ernst Con- 
certstiick, the Kaun Concertstiick, the 
Wieniawski concerto, the Vieuxtemps F 
sharp minor, and others. Miss Zedeler is 
most successful in the interpretation of 
works requiring repose and command of 
form. 

Though born in Stockholm, Miss Zedeler 
spent her early life in America, and later 
has resided in this city, where she has won 
a place for herself during the last two 
years as an independent artist. 





Mme. Bouton in New England 


Mme. Bouton, who has filled several im- 
portant engagements in the South, has gone 
to New England for a short recital tour, 
and will be heard in Bethel, Conn.; 
Gloucester, Mass., and Springfield, Mass., 
before returning to the South, where she 
has several bookings before Easter. During 
April Mme. Bouton will be in the Middle 
West, coming East for the New Hampshire 
Festival, during the middle of May. Early 
next season Mme. Bouton has been booked 


_for a tour of the Pacific Coast. 
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MERRY “FALSTAFF” 
SPLENDIDLY SUNG 


An Admirable Revival of 
Verdi Opera at the 
Metropolitan 


In its first performance of the season in 
New York, Verdi’s “Falstaff” was bril- 
liantly given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Wednesday evening, February 16. 
This, the only comic opera of the Italian 
master, was revived at the Metropolitan last 
year after twelve years’ absence from the 
New York stage. Though one of its com- 


poser’s greatest works of art, it has never 
ranked among his most popular operas. It 
has fewer melodies and “show-pieces” than 
almost any other Verdi opera, and this un- 
questionably explains why it has not had 
more frequent productions and why it has 
been as caviare to the general melody- 
loving public. An opera -built upon the 
most richly comic figure in all dramatic 
literature would naturally suggest an 
abundance of rollicking tunes—of blithe- 
some glees and madrigals—as an appro- 
priate setting for the amorous adventures 
of Shakespeare’s gay knight. In the Verdi 
opera Falstaff is given one delightfully 
humorous solo, “Quand ‘ero’ paggio,” and 
there is the air of “Sweet Anne Page” be- 
ginning “Sul fil d’un soffio” to beguile the 
lover of song. But there is little else be- 
sides of the same sort. Ae . 

Nevertheless, “Falstaff” is one of the 
most remarkable of Verdi’s operas in the 
fidelity with which the music illustrates the 
characters and the action of the story, and 
its essential modernity in this respect is 
possible for much greater public apprecia- 
tion at present than when it was first pro- 
duced. So fresh, spontaneous and uncon- 
ventional is the music that it is hard to real- 
ize that Verdi wrote it when he was eighty 
years old. It reveals his technical genius 
in its most active creative condition. The 
orchestration is particularly rich and in- 
genious in its varied and appropriate en- 
forcement of the situations and the moods 
of the characters. The student of the 
science of musical characterization should 
find in it food for careful and frequent 
study, and its sprightly humor and charm 
should appeal to others, with increasing 
influence at every new hearing. 

“Falstaff” was beautifully staged at the 
Metropolitan, and a cast of even excellence 
was provided. There were several new- 
comers. Louise Homer appeared as Mrs. 
Quickly, which Maria Gay impersonated 
last season; Pini-Corsi, instead of Cam- 
panari, was the Ford; Clément replaced 
Grassi as Fenton, and Mlle Maubourg, 
Miss Ranzenberg as Mrs. Page. Otherwise 
the cast was the same, Scotti being the 
Falstaff; Miss Destinn, Mrs. Ford, and 
Miss Alda, Nannetta. 

There was sufficient comic unctuousness 
in Mr. Scotti’s impersonation of the fat 
knight to satisfy one’s idea of what the 
role should be. It was a carefully studied 
and well executed piece of work. Mme. 
Homer imparted just the right touch of 
whimsicality to Mrs. Quickly, entering into 
the fun of the part with the most convinc- 
ing spirit and animation. An admirable 
Mrs. Ford, both vocally and dramatically, 
was Miss Destinn, and Miss Alda was a 





the 


charming Nannetta. A character in Eliza- 
bethan » Sa is beyond the ken of Mr. 
Clément, but his Fenton was musically ef- 
fective. Mr. Pini-Corsi was not Shakes- 
pearean, either, and his comedy lacked alto- 
gether too much of lightness. The orches- 
tra, under the masterful Toscanini, played 
with great delicacy and finish. 

_ “Falstaff” was repeated at the Metro- 
politan Monday evening, February 21, 

“Lohengrin” was sung Thursday evening, 
February 17, with Mme. Gadski as Elsa. 
Hermann Jadlowker as Lohengrin, Mme. 
Homer as Ortrud, Mr. Forsell as Telra- 
mund, Mr. Hinckley as the King, and Mr. 
Miihlman as the Herald. 

Caruso appeared as the Duke in “Rigo- 
letto,” for the first time in two seasons, 
on Friday evening, February 18. He de- 
lighted his admirers immensely, particularly 
by his glorious singing of the “Donna é 
Mobile.” Mme. Lipkowska was a beautiful 
and appealing Gilda, and sang excellently 
in spite of the fact that she was slightly 
indisposed. Amato. the Rigoletto, was in 
splendid voice. Mme. Meitschik sang Mad- 
dalena for the first time here, and Mr. 
Didur impersonated Sparafucile. 

The attractions of Saturday, February 19, 
were “Tosca,” with Miss Farrar as the 
heroine, Mr. Scotti as Scarpia and Mr. 
Bonci as Cavaradossi, in the afternoon, 
and “Tristan und Isolde,” with a cast in- 
cluding Mmes. Gadski and Homer, and 
Messrs, Burrian and Amato, in the evening. 

“Parsifal” was given its customary holi- 
day performance on the afternoon of 
Washington’s Birthday, and was beautifully 
interpreted by Mme. Fremstad, Messrs. 
Burrian, Whitehill, Blass, Goritz and ie 
others in the cast. “La Giaconda” wus 
given a gala performance in the even: 
for the benefit of Italian immigrants. '| a- 
ruso and Amato, Miss Destinn and Mic. 
Homer sang, and a distinguished auci- 
ence, including the Italian ambassador, at- 
tended. 





A GABRILOWITSCH PORTRAIT 


New Oil Painting Will Show Only Pian- 
ist’s Face and Hands 


A cable to the New York Times from 
Paris relates that a portrait of Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, the well-known Russian pianist 
and son-in-law of Mark Twain, on which 
an American artist in Paris is working, 
has the peculiarity of showing only the 
face and hands of the subject and the keys 
of the piano at which he is seated, all the 
rest being in the deepest shadow. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch, who is in London, will 
have to make a special trip to Paris to 
have his hands finished in the portrait if 
he desires them to be faithful copies of the 
originals. The portrait, if completed in 
time, will be offered for the May Salon. - 








“Marriage Is so Stupid,” Says Cavalieri 


Though her early engagement to Robert 
Winthrop Chanler, millionaire grandson of 
John Jacob Astor, has been rumored, Lina 
Cavalieri, of the Manhattan Opera House, 
is not at all certain that she wishes to 
marry. 

“Mr. Chanler is very nice, very kind, 
very good. I like him as much as any 
man I know,” said the singer, after she 
had confirmed the report that Chanler had 
asked her to marry him. “But marriage? 
Bah! it is an ugly word. All the married 
people I know are unhappy. And it is so 
stupid to marry and spend all one’s time 
and money getting a divorce.” 
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HARROLD WINS BIG 
TRIUMPH IN OPERA 


Debut of Former Vaudeville Tenor 
One of the Eventful Features 
of the Season 


It was like the opening night of the opera 
season. A long line of carriages and autos 
stopping in front of the Manhattan, the 
lobbies crowded with an expectant crowd, 
jostling amiably about waiting to gain ad- 
mission. The box-office man was announc- 
ing that the house was completely sold out. 

Inside the big auditorium one glance 
showed that the box-office dignitary had 
told the truth, and there were, besides, four 
or five rows of standees. 


No, it was not a Tetrazzini nor a Mary 
Garden night, nor was it the occasion of a 
first hearing of some operatic novelty. Far 
from both! 

The crowd turned out last Friday night 
to witness the initial appearance in grand 
opera of a man who had hitherto confined 
his professional work to the vaudeville 
stage—Orville Harrold. And the medium 
chosen for his début was the old favorite, 
melodious “Pagliacci.” 

Of course, “Cavalleria” preceded it, but 
that must logically be considered later, for, 
despite the first appearance of Mazarin as 
Santuzza and John McCormack as Tur- 
ridu—and excellent performances they 
gave—chief interest centered in young Mr. 
Harrold. 

The idea of an American making his 
operatic début in America without ever 
having visited foreign shores is unique. If 
his eager hearers had any misgivings re- 
garding the significance of Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s “discovery,” they were quickly 
dissipated when the donkey cart rolled in, 
the young tenor merrily beating the big 
bass drum, with the picturesque Nedda 
(Lina Cavalieri) seated beside him. 

The opening tenor aria proved his voice 
to be of that smooth, luscious quality which 
resembles in a measure the high tones of a 
’cello. It has a genuinely musical ring, a 
freshness and warmth which satisfies the 
auditor that for Harrold it is a real pleas- 
ure to sing. If he was nervous—and the 
occasion easily justified him in being so— 
there was no evidence of it. His stage 
presence was natural, buoyant ‘and frank. 
He had learned his part well, and the 
spectators were quickly responsive in their 
appreciation. 

The famous “Vesti la Giubba” was, of 
course, the supreme test of his ability, and 
he showed himself thoroughly equal to the 
task. There was not the consummate finish 
of a Constantino, nor a Caruso, in his de- 
livery of the emotional aria, but to expect 
that would be unreasonable. Certainly he 
sang it in a manner that gave one little 
cause to believe it his first attempt in public. 

Especially commendable were the phras- 
ing, the enunciation and intelligent com- 
prehension of dramatic values that charac- 
terized his impersonation of the wronged 
Canio. Young Harrold was not left in 
doubt as to the impression he made. The 
ovation he received marked one of the 
most telling personal and popular successes 
scored in New York’s musical affairs of 
this season. Competent critics agreed that 
he has a rosy future before him, and it is 
advisedly predicted that he will win world- 
wide fame for himself before many sea- 
sons have passed. He, Mr. Hammerstein 
and Oscar Saenger, who has been coaching 
a have reason to feel proud and grat- 
ified. 

Sammarco has never been a better Tonio 
than on Friday evening. The warm, elastic 
quality of his voice, the beautiful finish of 
his vocal art and his mastery of stage de- 
portment were all in evidence, and the in- 
sistent recalls he received at the close of 
the prologue were well deserved. Miss 
Cavalieri sang well, but her Nedda cannot 
compare favorably with that of Marguerite 
Sylva, with whom one is most apt to esti- 
mate her. 

Mme. Mazarin showed convincingly the 
dramatic possibilities of Santuzza in the 
preceding opera, and Mr. McCormack’s 
lovely voice gave new values to Turridu. 
The drinking song was done in superb 
fashion, and stood out as one of the dis- 
tinctly gratifying features of this eventful 
evening. The choral work was again ef- 
fectively done, and the intermezzo, al- 
though lacking in smoothness, had to be 
repeated. 

Critical comment on Mr. Harrold’s début 
follows: 

Mr. Harrold must be credited with a success 
which amounted to a triumph on his first appear- 
ance in opera. - Mr. Harrold possesses that 


something, call it magnetism, temperament, genius 
which reaches out, grips and holds 





if you will, 


an audience, and which, with added cultivation of 
‘ bis undoubted talents, should assure to him a 








ONE OF GERMANY’S NOTED MUSIC CRITICS 











DR. OTTO NEITZEL 


The distinguished German music critic, author, pianist and lecturer, Dr. Otto Neitzel, 
is well known in this country as the result of his tour two seasons ago under the auspices 


of the John Church Company. 


For the past twenty-four years he has been a prominent 


figure in musical journalism. He was at one time seriously considered for the post of 
director of the Philadelphia Orchestra, to succeed the late Fritz Scheel 





brilliant, artistic future——Reginald de Koven in 
the World 

His voice was clear and true; of an agreeable 
quality and even now well ‘“‘managed’ enough to 
account for Mr. Hammerstein’s willingness to allow 
its being heard so soon. And the new Canio 
phrased with ease and fluency. Above all, he had 
the charm that goes with youth. —Charles Henry 
Meltzer in the American. 

His voice is one of beauty, his high tones hav- 
ing an especially good quality. Exaggerations in 
style of both his acting and his singing mar his 
present performances to some extent, Sut there 
can be no doubt that he is likely to become a 
valuable member of this company.—New York 
Times. 


ART VS. WOMAN’S LOVE 





Art Conquered, and That’s Why She 
Left Her Husband, Says Mrs. 
Karl Jorn 


Bertin, Feb. 16.—Mrs. Karl Jorn, wife 
of the tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, has arrived here with the dentist 
who has gained her love and has given out 
a statement of why she left her husband. 
She says: 

“T have acted for the best. 1 consider 
that a woman’s great object in life is to 
love and be loved. Those who condemn 
me must remember that my married life 
was cold and joyless. In my home there 
was a frigid atmosphere. 

“Great artists who are wrapped up in 
their art, which becomes their real love, 
have no right to gain the affections of 
warm-hearted women. They have, in fact, 
no right to marry. When their whole life 
is bound up in the stage or in some other 
branch of the artistic career, they cannot 
expect to retain a wife’s love. 

“In the competition between art and 
wife, the winner is always art. The wife 
pines, neglected, forgotten and ignored, in 
her desolate home till her heart breaks. 
It is far better for a woman to marry an 
ordinary or ugly husband than a great 
genius who is in the public eye night by 
night and who gains magnificent public tri- 
umphs which lead him to despise the 
smaller triumphs of a wife’s worship.” 





Peabody Conservatory Organ Recital 

Battimore, Feb. 21.—A pleasing organ 
recital was given at the Peabody Conser- 
vatory, Sunday afternoon, by Blanche M. 
Sencindiver. An interesting program was 
presented, opening with Mendelssohn’s 
Sonata No. 5, followed by selections from 
Faulkes, Bach, Rheinberger and Whiting, 
and concluding with Widor’s Pastorale 


and Finale from Second Symphony. Israel 
Dorman, violinist, was the assisting artist, 
who gave an excellent interpretation of 
Wieniawski’s Legende. W. J. R. 


MME. KAUFMANN BUSY AGAIN 








Singer and Teacher Resumes Activities 
After Sad Bereavement 


Minna Kaufmann, the Pittsburg colora- 
tura soprano who began her first New York 
season under most favorable circumstances 
and was booked for a large number of con- 
cert appearances, but who was compelled 
over a month ago to abandon her work 
temporarily, has resumed her activities at 
Carnegie Hall. The very sudden death of 
Mme. Kaufmann’s mother, Caroline Kauf- 
mann, in Pittsburg, on January 10, came as 
a great shock to the singer, and made it 
necessary for her to give up the tour which 
had been planned for her and to discon- 
tinue teaching. Now, however, Mme. 
Kaufmann has returned to New York and 
has already made a successful start in her 
studio work. Her own excellent prepara- 
tion under eminent teachers abroad and her 
natural ability to readily impart knowledge 
to others have resulted in bringing many 
students under Mme. Kaufmann’s tutelage, 
and they will, no doubt, be gratified to 
learn of her renewed activity. 





Gilberté’s Songs at Warford’s Studio 

An evening of Gilberté songs was given 
on February 16 by Claude Warford and 
several of his pupils, at the Warford stu- 
dio, in Twenty-second street, New York. 
Alice Gregory, Mrs. Bertram de Pieris, 
Mrs. Greenleaf Smith, soprano; Margaret 
Sommer and Mary Handel, contraltos; 
Claude Warford, tenor, and Malcolm Mc- 
Grath, baritone, were the singers, while 
Mr. Gilberté himself was the pianist. Mmes. 
Gregory, de Pieris and Smith earned much 
applause for their truly beautiful singing 
of such songs as “Dorothy’s Mustnt’s,” 
“There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” and “Ser- 
enade,” delightful little numbers in them- 
selves. The two contraltos possess voices 
of great richness and beauty, and use them 
with fine taste and discretion. Mr. Mac- 
Grath, who is but eighteen years of age, is 
remarkably gifted and was duly appreciated. 
Mr. Warford was at his best and delighted 
the large audience present, while Mr. Gil- 
berté himself played the accompaniments 
with exquisite taste and refinement. 


TWO NOVELTIES BY 
DAMROSCH FORCES 


Moszkowski Suite and Incidenta| 
Music to “The Canterbury Pil- 
grims” Heard for First Time 


Two novelties were presented on the pro- 
gram of the New York Symphony Society’s 
concert at the New Theater, on Sunday 
afternoon, February 20. The program was 
as follows: 


Part I.—1. Moszkowski, Two Movements from 
Suite No. 3 (new, first time); 2. Berlioz, I:istry. 
mental Movements from “Romeo and Juliet”: 
I. Scherzo, “Queen Mab’; II. Love Scene: III. 
Feast at the House ot Capulet. Part II.—3. Wal. 
ter Damrosch, Excerpt from incidental mu-ic to 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims’ (Comedy by Percy 
Mackaye), Processional and Entrance into C »nter. 
bury of King Richard II. «Act IV.) choru and 
orchestra (new, first time); 4. Mendelssohn. (a) 
Spring Song, (b) Spinning Song (arrang: | by 
Guirand); 5. Wagner, Ride of the Valkyries. : 


Those who are familiar with both the 
earlier and later works of Moszkowski -eal- 
ize what a considerable growth this com- 
poser has made in quality of musical ex- 
pression. His limitations were prolably 
set from the beginning, and he cannot be 
expected to go beyond a certain genial 
fluency and charm. Within his limits he 
has done some extremely clever work in 
this new Third Suite. The first movement 
given was fluent and melodious, though not 
memorable. The second is given distinc- 
tion by an “obstinate note,” sounded con- 
tinually throughout, mostly upon the harp, 
but sometimes reinforced by the other in- 
struments. Around this is woven a skillful 
web of melody, harmony and orchestration, 
the composer gaining a rather extraordi- 
nary sense of harmonic variety and fluency 
despite the fact that his harmonious scheme 
is tethered tonally to this one note. 

Mr. Damrosch’s excerpt from incidental 
music to “The Canterbury Pilgrims’—the 
“Processional and Entrance Into Canter- 
bury of King Richard II,” was written for 
an open-air performance of Percy Mac- 
kaye’s play, “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
which was given last August at Gloucester, 
Mass., in honor of President Taft. Into 
this work is introduced a medizval St. 
Thomas Hymn, which dates back to the 
Sixteenth Century, and which, Mr. Dam- 
rosch explained to the audience, had been 
translated from the archaic four-line staff 
into modern notation by Mr. Krehbiel. Be- 
ing scored for effectiveness in the open 
air, the work is extremely sonorous and 
massive in effect within doors, the nature 
of the problem not permitting the fine 
points of orchestration possible to a work 
scored with the concert hall in view. An 
impressive effect of paveantry is gained, 
however, the composer augmenting the or- 
chestra by bells, which contribute to the 
well-maintained ecclesiastical quality of the 
first part of the work, with its choral hymn. 
The second and purely orchestral part pic- 
tures with much tonal effectiveness the 
moving pageant, with its motley aspect 
and cantering horses. 

The “Romeo and Juliet” music of Per- 
lioz appears to have more substance in 
it than most of the others of his well- 
known larger works. When Berlioz re- 
ceived from Paganini that famous twenty 
thousand francs, he said to himself, so he 
tells us in his memoir: ‘I must leave on 
all other work, and write a masterpiece on 
a grand, new plan—a splendid work, ‘ull 
of passion and imagination, and worthy to 
be dedicated to the illustrious artist to 
whom I owe so much.” There is certainly 
orchestral imagination in the “Queen Mib” 
scherzo, which is as fascinating as music 
can possibly be without saying anything. 
The Love Scene has warmth and beauty, 
but its passion seems less the passion of 
love than a passion for writing for the 
orchestra. It is developed to an unneces- 
sary length. 

The audience was very responsive to ‘he 
Mendelssohn arrangements. and called “Ir. 
Damrosch out repeatedy after the perform- 
ance of his work. ARTHUR FARWELI. 





Kitty Cheatham at Mrs. Belmont’s Re- 
cital 


Kitty Cheatham sang some of her selec- 
tions in her inimitable manner, February 20, 
at a song recital given by Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont at the settlement home receutly 
opened by Mrs. Belmont at No. 84 East 
One Hundred and Eleventh street, New 
York. Mrs. Belmont personally directed 
the program, which was enjoyed by a large 
gathering. 





A most attractive musicale was given by 
pupils of Florence M. Giese, at her studio, 
No. 2118 St. Paul street, Baltimore, Feb- 
ruary 15. The selections were from 
Brahms, Schuett, Thome, Mrs. Crosby, 
Adams, "Nevin, Beethoven, Reinecke, Mosz- 
kowski, Sinding and Schubert, 
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Dear MustcaAL AMERICA: 

The operatic mountain of the Metropoli- 
tai has been in labor, as you probably 
kuow for some time past, and not even a 
mouse in the way of definite result, so far 
as the public is concerned, has emerged. 
An important meeting had been announced. 
as you also know, by various directors, for 
last Tuesday, but it was not held, and it 
was claimed that not even any notices for 
the same had been sent out. This does not 
agree with the statements made by certain 
directors, who have informed the public 
through the press that important matters 
would be discussed and settled at that time. 

The public is not particularly interested 
in the squabbles of managers or directors, 
but it does want to know whether it. will 
get the value of its money, and it does 
want to know whether the policies of the 
Metropolitan will be such as to command 
respect as well as support, or whether they 
will be dictated by the predilections of 
certain of the directors in favor of Italian 
or German opera, or this or that particular 
artist or conductor. 

The situation as it has resolved itself to- 
day is much as I have told you, from time 
to time, in the past. The directors are 
divided into those who want to give the 
best opera, and take a pride in their con- 
nection with the management, but are more 
or less indifferent to the means employed, 
and are not particularly interested as to 
whether there is a profit or deficit. Then 
there are some who look upon their connec- 
tion with the opera company purely as a 
social function, and are quite willing to 
endorse any policy or scheme which their 
brother directors may see fit to adopt, and, 
finally, there are those directors who take 
a very active interest and are sincerely con- 
cerned with regard to the outcome. 

I am naturally most interested in the last 
named. These gentlemen, as men of af- 
fairs, are tired of being placed in the posi- 
tion of being discussed in the newspapers 
as unable to direct an operatic season, with- 
out a large amount of discussion fn the 
press, and even of scandal, and they are 
particularly sensitive with regard to re- 
ports that there will be a large deficit owing 
to the lack of proper business management 
and other causes. The situation with regard 
to these gentlement has been further ag- 
gravated by the dual management at the 
Metropolitan, Mr. Dippel standing for one 
b licy, as you no doubt know, and Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza for another. Results this 
scason have tended to strengthen the posi- 
tion of Mr. Gatti-Casazza, as I have already 
told you, as he has insisted all along that 
the efforts of the Metropolitan should be 
confined to giving the best opera possible 
ii New York, and not to extending the 
operations of the organization to other 
cities, which has been Mr. Dippel’s plan, and 
which, I regret to say, has not been suc- 
cessful from a financial point of view. 

x * x 


Last year, when Mr. Dippel’s position 
“was in question, he had many strong sup- 
porters among some of the directors, and 
‘:sO among a very important section of the 
press, which admired him for his abilities 
ond considered that he represented German 

opera. Since that time Mr. Dippel seems 
to have lost ground and to have aroused 

“ntagonisms by his course, particularly with 
any of the artists. This is strange, when 
you remember that at the time when there 


was a question as to whether his contract 
would be renewed, Miss Geraldine Farrar 
and Sig. Scotti and many others signed 
what was virtually a petition to the direct- 
ors that they should retain Mr. Dippel in 
his position. It is an open secret that some 
of the artists who were well disposed to 
Mr. Dippel at the time are not so any 
longer, The why and the wherefore of this 
L will not discuss. 

It appears also that Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
and Mr. Toscanini, working together, have 
managed to impress the directors with 
their ability, not only to give Italian opera, 
but even German opera, in a way that has 
never been surpassed in the Metropolitan, 
in the palmy days of Anton Seidl. The 
majority of this season’s successes are to 
be placed to their credit, notably the pro- 
ductions of “Orfeo” and “Tristan und 
Isoide.” This showing has naturally gone 
far to disabuse the minds of those who 
were afraid that German opera would be 
accorded a secondary position because Gat- 
ti-Casazza and Toscanini were Italians, and 
therefore might be supposed to be more 
interested in the works of their country- 
men and the modern school than in Ger- 
man opera. 

* * * 


Mr. Dippel’s contract expires next Octo- 
ber, while Gatti-Casazza’s has another sea- 
son to run, and it looks to me much as if 
the directors, who no doubt will be anx- 
ious to retain Mr. Dippel in some capacity 
or other, may possibly offer him a renewal 
of his contract on entirely different terms, 
which will give Gatti-Casazza an entirely 
free hand for next season. This may result 
in Mr. Dippel being relegated to the Chi- 
cago field entirely. Here, however, we are 
confronted with Mr. Dippel’s oft- ‘repeated 
declaration that he would never go to Chi- 
cago as manager of the opera there. 

Anyway, you may take it as pretty cer- 
tain that the directors of the Metropolitan 
company are tired of the bickering and the 
scandals and squabbling, and will have one 
head for the season next year which 
will be Gatti-Casazza, though it is likely 
that there will also be a business manager 
—a matter which was brought up last sea- 
son—who will see to it that the affairs of 
the company are conducted on something 
like a reasonable and sensible business 
basis, and not run with the recklessness 
that they have been of late. 

The patronage of the public has been 
sufficient to make the season, if not profit- 
able, at least pay for itself, and the deter- 
mination to insure this will have much to 
do with the general policies of the Metro- 
politan for next season. 


* * X 


It would be well worth while for some 
enterprising person to bring the biography 
of Beethoven up to date, including the vari- 
ous new discoveries concerning the com- 
poser made by various newspapers in Amer- 
ica. For instance, I saw a notice the other 
day of a performance of Beethoven’s 
“rhythmic overture, ‘Fingal’s Cave.’” This 
struck me as rather choice. 

But better than this is a reference which 
I saw some time ago in a New England 
paper to “Ludwig van Beethoven, a rising 
young composer of Bath, Me.” 

There are probably other similarly inter- 
esting discoveries concerning unknown 
aspects of the composer’s life which could 
be found with a little research. I have not 
time for it myself, but recommend it to 
your readers, who may be interested. Per- 
haps it would be more up to date to make 
it a psychological study instead, and learn 
how such wonderful things arise in the 
human mind. 

* * * 

Another subject for study might be that 
of operatic animals. The New York Post 
remarked the other day on a certain differ- 
ence between the performance of “Elek- 
tra” given at the Manhattan Opera House 
and that given at Dresden—namely, that 
in the former production the only live ani- 
mals used in the sacrificial procession were 
sheep. Mme. Schumann-Heink, who was 
in the cast in Dresden, said: “In the effort 
to give real color to the scene the stage is 
filled with cows and pigs. Anybody who 
can sing among such barnyard surround- 
ings must have no nerves left in her nose.” 

The London Standard says that for the 
London production of “Elektra” the ser- 
vices of a Noah’s ark of animals has been 
retained, 

_To all of which the Post add that the 
pigs and cows are another illustration of 


the way Richard Strauss improves on Wag- 
ner, “who, with his painful lack of imagi- 
nation, confined himself to swans, dragons, 
dogs, bears, and horses.” 

Here is a tip for the American operatic 
composer. What a pity that Legrand 
Howland did not have a few prairie dogs, 
gophers, buffaloes, rattlesnakes and Gila 
monsters in “Sarrona.” With such a show- 
ing he might have averted the avalanche 
of deprecation which the New York critical 
fraternity saw fit to let loose upon this 
melodious, effective, and not overpreten- 
tious opera. Future composers take notice, 
and remember that forewarned is fore- 
armed. 

* * * 

Why the Post should connect the idea of 
animals with the Devil is not quite clear; 
but I suppose it is on account of that old 
story of the cloven hoof. Anyway, the Post 
goes on to say that if all operas were for- 
bidden in which the Devil appears the cur- 
rent repertory would shrink visibly. 

This is a subject in which I have a con- 
siderable personal interest, but I would fain 
withhold my opinion of the existing char- 
acterizations of this individual upon the 
operatic stage. Siegfried Wagner at least 
honors him by giving him the leading rdle 
in his latest near-opera, “Banadietrich.” 
This is certainly giving the Devil his due, 
so far as the prominence of the part is con- 


cerned. But I am afraid that Siegfried is 


not enough of a devil of a fellow to really 
have a good conception of the character he 
seeks to portray. I believe he makes a 
humorous devil of him, as is done in the 
medizval miracle plays, and has been done 
more recently in Massenet’s “Grisélidis.” 
If some of the operatic composers wish- 
ing to introduce His Majesty into their 
works would only read Goethe’s “Faust’”— 
that is to say, read it through, Part II as 
well as Part I—and profit accordingly, they 
might succeed in winning approval from 
me. But I caution you against getting your 
idea of this famous gentleman from his 
portrayal in existing works of opera, least 
of all from Gounod’s “Faust,” which the 
Germans rightfully refuse to dignify by 
the name of Goethe’s illustrious hero. As 
to Gounod’s “Mephistopheles,” believe me, 
he is a poor sort, having not the first glim- 
merings of the mentality required to hold 
down so important a job. Not until I put 
him into opera myself will the world know 
the truth as to his character. 
* * * 


I believe that in the next few years, when 
we are hearing with some frequency the 
operas of American composers, as we cer- 
tainly shall be, we will get a lot of new 
and refreshing sensations. New things are 
bubbling up everywhere in American music, 
and they are not going to stay forever in 
the underworld in which they now exist. 

A few days ago I had the good fortune 
to look over the manuscript of a fugue in 
Indian-tone, the themes being original with 
the composer. If I know anything about 
music, this fugue is the real thing, It strikes 
straight from the shoulder and grips the 
attention from first to last. Moreover, it is 
new and fresh in every sense, an absolute 
breaking away from the washed-out Bach 
which most composers nowadays give us 
when they try to write counterpoint. It is a 
fugue that is a tone poem. Its composer is 
not wholly unknown. His name is Frederic 
Ayres, and he lives in Colorado Springs. 
Those who appreciate masterpieces, and 
who know what it is to revel in musical 
beauty, should look up some of his set- 
tings of Shakespeare’s songs. 

I understand that Rudolph Ganz is going 
to play the fugue, and that it is to be pub- 
lished in Germany. Alas, that the best 
products of America, from aeroplanes to 
fugues, should find their first supporters 
abroad! Fortunately, as nothing endures 
but change, this also will change. 

The beginnings of changes have already 
struck their roots deeply, and the various 
competitions and organizations already 
established in America hold much more for 
the future than is realized at the present 
time. Incidentally, Mr. Martin, of Pitts- 
burg, is to be commended for what he has 
been doing in the interests of the Ameri- 
can compposer through his Pittsburg Male 
Chorus organization. I understand he is in 
earnest, and his work in the good cause 
will go on stronger even in the future than 
in the past. It is this chorus which has 
established a prize for American composi- 
tions, the awarding of which has now 
come to be quite an event. 

It may not bring notoriety nowadays to 


take a hand in these native upbuildings, 
but the man who does it with heart and 
soul to-day, getting his joy and recom- 
pense not from immediate notoriety, but 
from his immersion in such progressive and 
creative work, will be the strong man of 
the time to come. 
* * * 

The peculiar knowledge which some 
Americans have of Beethoven, of which I 
was speaking a few moments ago, reminds 
me of a woman who asked a man the other 
day if he had heard the great lady com- 
poser who was now giving concerts. He 
ungallantly disclaimed any knowledge of a 
great lady composer. 

“Oh, yes,” she retorted, “she is an Eng- 
lish woman. She is giving her own ora- 
torios here, and one of them is just grand 
—you must have heard of it—it’s a title 
everybody is familiar with—oh, yes; now I 
recollect—it’s “The Persian Lamb.’ ” 

Your MEPHISTO. 


FRIEDA LANGENDORFF 
RETURNS FROM TOUR 








Former Operatic Stat Now in the East 
After Series of Concerts in West 
and South 





Mme. Frieda Langendorff, Who Has 
Sung in Eighty-three Recitals 
This Season 


Mme. Frieda Langendorff, mezzo-so- 
prano, formerly with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, but who has been touring 
this country during the past season, has 
returned to New York, after singing in 
eighty-three recitals and concerts since last 
October. In this time she has appeared in 
all of the Pacific Coast States, in the South, 
Middle West and East, and still has many 
engagements to fill before the end of the 
present season. The concerts of her last 
two weeks were in Edmonton, Canada; 
Midvale, Pa.; Fresno, Cal.; Sedalia, Mo., 
and Winona, Minn. 

During her present season Mme. Langen- 
dorff has won unqualified success wherever 
she has appeared, and has in many cases 
been re-engaged for the next season. News- 
paper comment has repeatedly referred to 
her dramatic power, the richness of her 
voice and the excellence of her interpreta- 
tions. During the entire tour there has 
been no adverse comment concerning any 
of her recitals. 

Among her recent criticisms enthusiastic 
sentences, such as the following, are con- 
tinuously met with: “Mme. Langendorff is 
a genuine artist, judged by every standard” 
“She has a voice of marvelous power and 
fullness”; “Each succeeding number was a 
revelation of the possibilities of the song; 
“She sang her songs with a gripping power 
that held her audience until the last note 
died away.” 
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* MEFISTOFELE” WELL 
PRODUCED IN BOSTON 


Boito’s Opera Gives Constantino 
Another Opportunity to 
. Display His Art 

Boston, Feb. 21.—With the production 
of Boito’s “Mefistofele,” on Friday, 18, at 
the Boston Opera House, came what will 
probably remain the greatest achievement 
of the Boston Opera Company’s first sea- 
son. 

The opera had not been heard here 
since 1884. Unquestionably, it had never 
before been given so adequately in this 


city. The soloists, whatever their capabili- 
ties, had been so trained that at the least 
they were capable in their roles. Mr. Con- 
stantino and Miss Alda, the Faust, and 
the Marguerite, coached with Boito’s in 
former years in their respective parts. Mr. 
Constantino rose to the summit of his art 
in singing Faust’s lines in the epilogue—a 
feat which Boito parallels in his music. 
Mr. Constantino sang throughout with his 
wonted fervor and with the comprehensive 
understanding of his rdle which might 
justly be expected of a _ tenor of such 
parts, who had absorbed a composer’s con- 
* ception at first hand. And Mr. Constantino, 
in comngon with the other artists, was ef- 
fectively garbed. 

Miss Alda sang dramatically, if not ir- 
reproachably, in the prison scene, nor was 
she less fortunate in the sardonic quartet 
in the garden—a passage which Boito 
treats with a master hand. It is not pos- 
sible to convey in words an idea of the 
subtlety and the ironic humor of this mo- 
ment, nor is it possible to easily forget 
the sight—the leering, approaching men, 
the excited, coquetting woman, and the 
laugh as the curtain falls, accented by the 
blare of the horns in the orchestra. 

Mr. Mardones, who had previously ap- 
peared only in minor parts, gave a very 
creditable performance as Mefistofeles. 
He has a natural voice of power and qual- 
ity. Mme. Boninsegna was _ surprisingly 
successful as Helen of Troy. The re- 
mainder of the cast consisted of C. 
Stroesco as Wagner, Roberto Vanni as 
Nereo, Elvira Leveroni as Martha, and 
Maria Clawssens as Pantalis. 

The opera on Monday night was Puc- 
cini’s “La Boheme,” with the cast now 
familiar, including Mr. Constanino and 
Miss Nielsen in two of their best parts, 
Mme. Bronskaja as Musetta, Messrs. 
Boulogne, Mardones, Pulcini, etc. On 
Wednesday night Fely Dereyne, who had 
previously appeared in Boston, a member 
of the San Carlo and the Metropolitan 
Companies, made her first appearance with 
the Boston Opera Company as Marguerite 
in Gounod’s “Faust,” and made a good suc- 
cess. She has dramatic temperament, a 
voice of range and of brilliancy in the up- 
per register, and her conception of the 
role was individual. Ramon Blanchart, al- 
so just arrived here, and a former mem- 
ber of the San Carlo Company, was the 
Valentine. He held himself well. Elvira 
Leveroni was diverting as Martha. The 
other singers were Paul Bourrillon, Giusto 
Novette, Bettina Freeman, Roberto Vanni. 

Miss Dereyne reappeared on Saturday 
night as Carmen, with Mr. Kolombini—is 
not this the gentleman who formerly sang 
with Mr. Hammerstein?—and Mr. Baklan- 
off, Mme. Bronskaja, Carl Gantvoort, a 
new baritone, Mathilde Lewicka, Messrs. 
Stroesco, Giaccone and Pulcini. Mr. Bak- 
lanoff invariably appears to advantage as 
the dashing Toreador. Mr. Kolombini is 
an excitable soul who forces his voice to 
shreds. The part of Bettina Freeman, who 
had handed in her resignation as a mem- 
ber of the company a few hours previous, 
was taken capably by Anna Roberts. In the 
afternoon Miss Nielsen was the bright 
particular star in a performance of “Don 
Pasquale.” O. D. 





Caruso Hurt During Performance 


A _ heavy blow on the head was sustained 
by Enrico Caruso during the second act of 
“La Giacondo,” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of February 22, 
when a lantern in the moment of being 
hoisted fell and struck the tenor. Mr. 
Caruso was able to continue the scene. 





Beatrice Goldie’s Pupil Heard 


Ella Reynolds, a pupil of Beatrice Goldie, 
the well-known soprano, sang in Indian- 
apolis on February 21 before the Daughters 
of Indiana, of whom over five hundred were 
present. She was received with most en- 
thusiastic applause for her singing of a 
number of songs by Mary Turner Salter, 
and was obliged to add several encores to 
her list. Both Miss Reynolds and her 


- “Les petit riens” charmed 


sister, also a pupil of Mrs. Goldie, are pre- 
paring for the concert stage, and have al- 
ready been engaged to sing in Tullytown, 
Pa., on February 23; in Trenton, ‘N. J., 
on the 24th, and in Langehorn, Pa., on 
April 3. 


MME. MERO WITH THE 
ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 


Brilliant Concert Given by Walter 
Rothwell and His Men— 
Pianist’s Success 


St. Paut, Minn., Feb. 21.—The eighth 
symphony concert by the St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra marked another triumph 
for Conductor Walter H. Rothwell and the 
charming pianist, Mme. Yolanda Méré, 
who was the assisting soloist. 

Considerable interest centered in the pro- 
duction of Max Schillings’s Symphonic 
Fantasy “Meergruss,” which, it is believed 
was given its first American production at 
the St. Paul Auditorium on this occasion. 
This voicing of the emotions aroused by 
contemplation of the sea is free in form, 
and without marked divisions, each mood 
overlapping and dissolving with the next 
in one long movement, notable for its 
richness of color and_ strongly marked 
themes. 

Mozart’s ballet music to the pantomine 
i the audience 
into a rapturous mood, which found ex- 
pression in grateful and prolonged ap- 
plause bringing Conductor Rothwell to the 
footlights and the men of the orchestra 
to their feet in acknowledgment. 

Gluck’s overture to the opera “Iphigenia 
in Aulis’ and Tschaikowsky’s ‘Marche 
— were the remaining orchestral num- 
ers. 

That Mme. Mér6 interested and delight- 
ed her audience was proven in the un- 
wavering attention given her efforts and 
splendid enthusiasm aroused by her per- 
formance of Liszt’s Second Concerto in A 
Major. With a tone rarely musical, a 
warmth of temperament giving color to all 
her work she brought out the resources of 
the piano and the content of the com- 
position in a way to satisfy one’s under- 
standing and poetic fancy. 

The Rachmaninoff Serenade was a crisp 
bit of fabric, in her hands contrasting with 
the dreamy beauty wrought by the artist 
into Chopin’s E Minor Nocturne. Liszt’s 
familiar Second Rhapsody was _ splendid 
with its brilliant coloring, its varying dy- 
namic and rhythmic effects, a dazzling 
lightness and fleetness which again pointed 
to the player’s fitness for the interpreta- 
tion and performance of the Liszt music. 

Mme. Méro6 was recalled many times, re- 
sponding smilingly and graciously—tinally 
adding a “Valse Intermezzo” by Andre 


Merkler as an encore number. 
yi G 


“VITA NUOVA” IN BOSTON 


Earl Cartwright and Frances Wood 
Soloists with Cecilia Society 


Boston, Feb. 21.—On Thursday evening, 
Earl Cartwright and Frances Dunton Wood 
were soloists with the Cecilia Society, at 
Jordan Hall, when Wolf-Ferrari’s “Vita 
Nuova” was given for the second time in 
this city, Wallace Goodrich conducting. 
There was an orchestra of Symphony play- 
ers and an audience of fair size. It was 
good to hear this masterpiece again. 
It is so classic and gloriously beautiful 
in its content, so modern in_ style 
and expression. The music is luminous, 
radiant, filled, it seems, with the raptures 
of Dante, and the peace that passes human 
understanding. Mr. Cartwright’s perform- 
ance was again masterly. His voice and 
his manner of delivery are eminently 
adapted to the-fine passages, and as few 
solo singers Mr. Cartwright is capable of 
the finest appreciation of the text and, what 
is hardly less important, the composer’s 
rhythmic and harmonic scheme. Miss 
Wood was capable in her performance, and 
the singing of the chorus was of the highest 
excellence, 











Mme. Backus-Behr’s Musicale 


A large audience attended the Sunday 
afternoon musicale in New York of Ella 
Backus-Behr, on February 19, when an in- 
teresting and varied program was presented. 
Songs by Mrs. Beach were excellently sung 
by Adelaide Gescheid, soprano, and Frank 
Steele, baritone, gave much pleasure with 
the “Prologue” from “Pagliacci.” A Rubin- 
stein and Scharwenka number for ’cello 
and piano were finely rendered by Franz 
Listemann and Mme. Behr. The remaining 
artists were Cora Palmer, contralto; Fred- 
eric Martin, the well-known bass, and Lila 
Pickle, pianist, all of whom were received 
with much pleasure. 


BUSONI DELAYED, BUT 
PLAYS JUST THE SAME 


Appears with Cincinnati Orchestra 
Minus a Rehearsal—Glory 
for Him and Stokovski 


Cinctnnatl, O., Feb. 21.—The seventh 
set of concerts by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Leopold 
Stokovski, were given in Music Hall Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, Fer- 
ruccio Busoni appearing as soloist. The 
program included Bach’s Suite in D, 
Haydn’s Symphony “Militaire,” Liszt’. 
Concerto in E flat and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Symphony Suite “Scheherzade.” 

The orchestra played particularly well 
at these concerts, and Mr, Stokovski's ren- 
dition of the symphony was most interest- 
ing. Busoni, on account of the heavy snow, 
did not reach Cincinnati Friday until the 
program was under way, and had no re- 
hearsal, yet played superbly, and Stokov- 
ski’s accompaniment was splendid, so re- 
markable, in fact, under the circumstances, 
that Busoni was prompted to express his 
very great appreciation. 

Another interesting concert of the past 
week was the concert of the Mozart Ciub, 
directed by J. Alfred Schehl, which was 
given in the Odeon Ihursday evening. The 
program included Gounod’s “St. Cecilia” 
Mass, with a chorus of about one hun- 
dred, and as soloists Mary Conrey, soprano, 
—_ Schenke, tenor, and John Hersh, 
ass. 

The next symphony concert will present 
the concertmeister o1 the orchestra, Hugo 
Heermaun, as the suluist. Mr. Stuokovski 
has turther arranged to give the “Lroica” 
symphony of Beetuoven al this concert, as 
well as a ballet suite ot Gluck. ; 

‘Lhe concert by the coliege of music 
chorus aud orchestra in Music Hall last 
‘Luesday evemnug presented a attractive 
program of serious works whose authorita- 
tive interpretations retlect enviable credit 
upon the student forces which participated. 
‘Lhe orchestra performed the Cherubini 
Overture, “Ver Wassertrager,” and of the 
“L’Arlesienne” Suite, by Bizet. Lhe Col- 
lege Chorus sang Handel's “Smiling Dawn” 
and “La Sirene,” by Handel-Saar. ‘he 
contralto solo in the “La Sirene” chorus 
was sung by Laura Baer, who has a voice 
of fine quality and resonance. “Solveij’s 
Song,” by Grieg, and “Schlummerliedchen,” 
a new chorus by Louis Victor Saar, for 
tenor solo and chorus of women’s voices, 
were also attractively performed. Edward 
J. Fitzpatrick, pianist; Worthe Fauikner, 
tenor; Neva Kemde, pianist; Leonard 
Waston, ’cellist, also took part. 

V. Reynold Nold, a pupil of W. S. Ster- 
ling, has lately been appointed as organist 
and choirmaster of the Episcopal Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, New York City. 

M. Henri Varillat is to give a matinée 
musicale of French songs and monologues 
at the Women’s Clubhouse on March 1. 

The artists of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music are being drawn upon heavily 
for important out-of-town concert engage- 
ments. During the past week Julius Sturm, 
cellist, and Wilhelm Kraupner, pianist, gave 


a joint recital at Terre Haute, Ind. 


AMERICAN PIANIST IN “DUEL” 


Alfred Barry, of Brooklyn, Overcomes 
Austrian Nobleman in Fisticuffs 


Vienna, Feb. 19.—At a ball given by the 
Princess Croy, a rencontre between a young 
American and a member of the high aris- 
tocracy of Vienna caused a_ sensation. 
Among the guests was Alfred Barry, a 
Brooklyn pianist, who is finishing his 
studies under Godowsky. Mr. Barry was 
in the company of a young American girl, 
Lydia Densmore, of Boston, who, through 
her personal charms, was soon the center 
of attention from the young noblemen pres- 
ent. One of these, a Count Esterhazy, was 
so ardent that his attentions seemed to 
insult the American girl, and Barry who 
was nearby pushed the Count rudely away. 

The consequence was that he challenged 
Barry to a duel for five o’clock the follow- 
ing morning in a wood near Vienna. The 
insulted count appeared with two high army 
officers at the place. Barry came in an 
automobile, accompanied by two friends, 
threw off his overcoat and stepping to the 
count said: 

“Now I'll show you how we Americans 
are used to fighting a duel with a man 
mean enough to insult a lady.” 

On which he went at the count with both 
fists and before the officers dared to inter- 
fere Barry had completely knocked out the 
count, who lay on the ground with closed 
eyes and bleeding at the mouth and 
nose. Barry and his friends then jumped 





into their automobile and wheeled away. 

The story of the duel created great mer- 
riment in the American colony, and Ester- 
hazy has preferred to make a recreation 
trip to South Hamburg. 


ELMAN AND WULLNER 
IN BOSTON CONCERTS 


Ernest Hutcheson and Harold 
Randolph Soloists with the 
Symphony Orchestra 


Boston, Feb. 21.—On Monday afternocn, 
ir. Symphony Hall, Mischa Elman played 
ttre Paganini Concerto in D, the Bach 
Chaconne, Handel’s E Major Sonata, 
Beethoven’s F Major Romanze, and other 
pieces by Sinding, Pergolesi, Gossec, Mas- 
senet, Sarasate. Mr. Elman displayed hi 
customary breadth and virtuosity. The- 
was an applausive audience, and the violi. 
ist added to the program. Dr. Wiillne: 
recital in Jordan Hall, on Tuesday afte:- 
noon drew forth an enthusiastic gathering, 
and certainly the pleasure of the audito’s 
was justified. Dr. Wiillner seemed very 
fatigued, but it was as if the nervous ten- 
sion stirred up the very depths of the ma». 
He gave an unforgettable interpretation «f 
Schubert’s “Der Atlas,” and _ no better 
proof of his artistic versatility need he 
mentioned than the Schumann Auftrage, 
which came soon after, and which was 
given so delightfully that it was necessary 
to repeat. The Wolf group—“‘Auf ein 
Altes Bild,’ “Standchen,” “Der Feurreit- 
ter,” and the “Serious Songs” of Brahms, 
revealed the heights and depths of a great 
artist. To hear Dr. Willner sing “The 
Fire-Rider,” and to behold his few, but 
exceedingly suggestive hypnotic gestures, 
was enough to make one’s hair stand on 
ends, 

On Friday afternoon and Saturday night 
Ernest Hutcheson and Harold Randolph 
played a Mozart Double Concerto with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, winning 
ample recognition for their artistic play 
ing. The program opened with one of 
the symphonies by Haydn, which are in 
the key of G Major. The work is one of 
the liveliest, the most vital and the most 
pleasurable of all of the Haydn sym- 
phonies that we know. There is not a dull 
bar, and such cheerfulness is surely worth 
its weight in gold. This was an excellent 
performance. . By request Rachmaninoff’s 
“Isle of the Dead,” after Bocklin, was - 
repeated, and again it made a great im- 
pression though Mr. Fiedler’s impressive 
interpretation was far from Mr. Rachman- 
inoff’s. Berlioz’ overture to Benevenuto 
Cellini brought the concert to an _ 








NO OPERA AT NEW THEATER 


Playhouse to Be Used Only for The- 
atrical Performances Next Season 


With the advent of next season, the New 
Theater will cease to be a home of opera, 
and will be devoted to dramatic productions 
exclusively. Such was the declaration made 
on Saturday, February 19, by Winthrop 
Ames, the director, at a luncheon of that 
institution given by the City Club. 

There have been many difficulties this 
Winter, and improvements are now being 
planned so that subscribers may be cared 
for in a way that has been impossible under 
existing conditions. During the fourteen 
weeks of its existence the New Theater 
has scored a number of gratifying successes 
but there have been many difficulties in 
the way of satisfying a variagated taste. 

In view of this plan to eliminate opera 
altogether, the interior of the theater is 
to be remodeled in a way to improve the 
acoustic properties of the house, which is 
at present too large for purely dramatic 
purposes. 





Wiillner-Koenen Joint Recital 


Assisted by Tilly Koenen, Dr. Ludwig 
Wiillner gave another recital yesterday 
(Tuesday) afternoon in Carnegie Hall. 
Both of these singers are well known to 
New York audiences, Dr. Wiillner having 
sung here many times in recital and concert, 
and Miss Koenen, the Dutch contralto, hav- 
ing been heard here earlier in the season. 
They were heard in ensemble numbers, 
singing some of Brahms’s duets so effec- 
tively that every one of the songs was en- 
cored. ’ 

Dr. Wiillner’s solo part of the program 
was especially interesting, including songs 
by Wagner, Wolf, Franz Wiillner, Messrs. 
Kaun and Schindler. The latter’s “Pie- 
tette” was especially well liked and had to 
be repeated. Coenraad V. Bos played 
excellent.piano.accompaniments. The audi- 
ence was a huge one.—New York Herald. 
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She Will 








TINIEST AND GAYEST OF OPERA STARS 


A Pocket Edition Prima Donna Who Loves Singing and Auto- 
mobiles and Hates Discipline and Being Serious—She’d Like 
to Go Into Opera Comique and Perhaps, 


Some Time, 








For several years patrons of the Man- 


hattan Opera House in New York, after 


hearing a performance of “Carmen,” have 
sone home carrying in their mind a picture 
if a wee bit of a saucy figure of a girl, 
vho never remains in one spot longer than 

second, and who has such a tremendous 
olume of tone that it can generally be 
heard above all the others in ensemble sing- 
ng. This is Emma Trentini, the pocket 
dition prima donna, the baby of the opera. 
\round every opera house there is some 
inger who is a pet of the other princi- 
nals, who put themselves out to favor her, 
nd at the Manhattan this daughter of good 
fortune is Trentini. She is a law unto her- 
self, who frowns with scorn at the stage 
manager when he would reprimand her, 
who wanders at will through the operas 
absolutely indifferent to wishes of the li- 
brettist, and who is sometimes the despair 
of the conductor because she says she does 
not like discipline, and because she will 
not always take him seriously. 

Trentini lives in a bijou apartment in 
the aristocratic section of old New York, 
near Washington Square. Each room is 


tinier than the other, and there is a small 
upright piano. The plates on the table are 
small and so are the forks and knives and 
spoons. The Italian maid who lets you in 
is no larger than the little mistress of the 
establishment. Trentini in the home is like 
Trentini on the stage. She is a bundle of 
vivacious spirits, is always in good humor, 
and an interviewer feels, after talking with 
her for an hour, that he has done a Mara- 
thon race. He must follow the singer from 
the music room to the dining room, from 
the dining room to the hall, from the hall 
back to the music room. She wears a red 
band around the blackest hair that has ever 
been seen out of Andalusia. Her brown 
eyes never stop twinkling, and she is very 
happy. In one corner are a pile of twenty- 


_ five-cent pieces. 


“All those are from Mr. Hammerstein,” 
she said. “Whenever I sing he gives me a 
quarter. He comes up and slips the money 
down my corsage. Sometimes I find it; 
sometimes it disappears and the stage 
hands find it. I like Mr. Hammerstein. He 
is very cute.” 

Just now Trentini is busy trying to mas- 


- bed until ten o’clock,” she said. 


ter the English language. She has almost 
given up in despair, but takes a lesson 
every morning. “When I sing I remain in 
“When I 
do not sing I am up at eight o’clock. I 
know some of the artists do not arise until 
noon, but I am too nervous to stay in bed, 
and what is there to do there. I prefer to 
get up and play the piano and sing and 
laugh and talk with my friends. Some- 
times when I am in bed I talk to my friends 
over the telephone. See, I have the instru- 








Emma Trentini, of the Manhattan Opera 
Company, and Her Nephew 


ment right alongside of my bed. Is it not 
naive? I do not care much for books, and 
rarely read them. They take up too much 
of one’s time, and it is tiresome to wade 
through those weighty volumes. I would 
much rather amuse myself in some other 
way. Do I like exercise? Do I walk 
through the park? No, never. Why walk, 
when one can ride? I like to jump into an 
automobile and go fast.” 


“How did you become a singer?” Tren- 
tini was asked. 

“When I was a child I went to a con- 
vent in Italy and remained there for years. 
I just couldn’t help singing. I sang all the 
time, except at prayers, and, of course, 
people heard me. Sometimes I sang hymns 
and sometimes I didn’t sing hymns. One 
day a manager went to my mother and 
told her that I had a wonderful voice, and 
that I should be in opera, and so I went 
in opera. I didn’t regard it as work—just 
play. I sang Violetta in “Traviata’ when 
a girl in short skirts. I sang after that 
with Caruso and many other tenors. Every- 
body made a pet of me and predicted a 
great future. One day, when I was singing 
in Turin, a very nice gentleman, with a 
black beard, knocked at my ‘dressing-room 
door, and when I admitted him he said, 
‘T am Oscar Hammerstein. I am building a 
new opera house in New York, and I want 
you to come over and sing for me. Will 
you?’ And so I came.” 

“Will you continue singing in grand 
opera?” 

“T will for some time to come. I have a 
contract with Mr. Hammerstein that will 
run for four years yet, but I really want 
to go into opéra comique. The theatrical 
managers here want me to join the opéra 
comique forces. You see, I am too petite 
for grand opera. I cannot sing tragic parts. 
I like to be gay and lively on the stage, and 
while I am too small for grand opera, my 
friends say that my figure is just right for 
the American opéra comique, and that my 
personality and voice will make a great 
success for me. 

“One day two men came to my apart- 
ment. One was a musical comedy manager 
and the other a writer. The writer said: 
‘Please go in for opéra comique. I will 
write a play for you. Then you appear in 
it. We both shall become great and fam- 
ous.’ They offered me $800 a week. So 
some day I may accept their offer.” 

Trentini’s favorite opera is “La Bohéme.” 
The hardest part she has to act and sing is 
the doll in “Tales of Hoffman.” “If you 
knew me you would know how difficult it 
is for me to do that automatic dance,” she 
said. “The first time I did it in New York 
I wanted to sneeze all the time, and I kept 
from doing it with the greatest difficulty. 
After a performance of ‘Tales of Hoffman’ 
I want to run out and shriek and exercise 
every muscle I have in my body, I feel so 
stiff and constrained.” 

Trentini was asked whether she enjoyed 
“Elektra.” She made a wry gesture. “TI 
have not heard it,” she said calmly. “At 
the rehearsals I listened to it for atime, 
but it is madhouse, such awful musical 
abortions, such discordant sounds.” 

“Do you like men?” 

“Yes,” she said, “if they are gentlemen. 
But when men come to call and are 
naughty, I take them by the shoulder—if I 
can reach them—and, leading them to the 














—Copyright, Mishkin, N. Y. 
Mme. Trentini as “Yniold” in “Pelléas 
and Mélisande” 


“No, I have not met one since coming to 
New York—that is not here. But I would 
not say that all the men around the opera 
house are gentlemen,” and the pocket edi- 
tion prima donna shrugged her shoulders 
and frowned. 





Mme. Langendorff in Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE, Feb 21.—Frieda Langen- 
dorff, with Mrs. John Sweeney as accom- 
panist, and assisted by Pearl Peters and 
Anne Slaymaker, made up the fifth concert 
door, say, ‘Good-bye, monsieur, do not come of the Apollo Club at Janesville, Wis., re- 
again.’ ” cently. Mme. Langendorff won great ap- 

“And do you meet many men who are _ plause in her rendition of the aria, “Ah, 
not gentlemen?” My Son,” from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte.” 
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boy of his age. The accompaniments were 
played by Mrs. Mark T. Leonard. CHICAGO MENDELSSOHN 
WITH THE CHICA GO MUSICIANS On Thursday evening, February 17, the 
wong of ve P gpprsremernen assisted by 
. : ara Irene Campbell, soprano, gave a pro- CLUB GIVES CONCERT 
David Bispham and Mme. Fremstad Inspect Work of Students gram in the rehearsal hall of the Chicago Ke 
—Sadie Cohn Makes Her Debut as a Pianist—Pupils’ Musical College. The following pupils 
y took part: Gertrude Jean Haring, Ar- 
and Teachers’ Recitals thur Finkelstein, Sara Irene Campbell, David Bispham Recites “Antigone” 
Uarda Zella Sayre, J. Francis Connors and ? : : 
; a ae Ella Crowley. with Musical Accompaniment— 
Cuicaco, Feb. 19.—Sadie Cohn made her Conservatory gave a concert in Kimball Pupils of Viola Cole were heard in a . M ‘ld Di 
debut as a concert pianist. in Music Hall bang» nag 2 en a planotorte recital on Thursday evening in Harrison M. Wild Director 
aad ; e direction o erbert Butler. e en- ’ rt were» P 
on Wednesday evening and was received <oiahle of this orchestra is remarkable and — gg gy fh yy gh ory Cuicaco, Feb, 21—The Chicago Men- 
by a large and enthusiastic audience, which indicates very careful training. Louise Edna Loser, Gladys Globensky, Emma delssohn Club gave its second concert of 
gave her much hearty applause. In addition Hattstaedt, soprano; Minnie Cedargreen, Mannott, Ada Cole, Ruth Ione Carpenter, this season in Orchestra Hall, Thursday 
to the program which she presented, she —— bi gp = iia ca at Emily bag io i Wilsdon, ‘ee evening, under the direction of Harrison 
t . 6 . , as , and the : : a- : : f 
was obliged to give two extra numbers in th." <chool form the sertonnl of te or —* They po Reg ey S vie <M. Wild. The artists for the occasion wer: 
response to encores. Miss Cohn has a chestra: Minnie Cedargreen, Elena Mo- Cavanah. violinist. who is a pupil of Bohu- David Bispham, dramatic reader and bar 
very charming personality and invests her neak, Katherine Finley, Dorothy Lynch, pj Michalek. : tone; Mrs. Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto: 
playing with individuality. Her best work ac Pe ee eee An afternoon recital of chamber — Dr. William Carver Williams, basso, and 
; ws rumbull, Lucille Peters, - : : : a 
was done in the second group, which in- rans, Roth Ray, Eloise Wilson, Zelda 7 Pr ge Rigged gm mag Ag a solo quartet composed of members 0} = 
cluded a Scherzo by Mendelssohn; Ro-  Sidell, Maud Tollefson, Mary Bowen, pianist ; hae Seine coulesiin and the club: Walter R. Root, tenor; W. FOR 
mance, Rubinstein, and the “Fledermaus” Othelia Schneider, Rosemund Wrage, Louise Robyn, pianist. The program in- Johnson, tenor; F. H. Collins, bariton: V 
Valse of Strauss, as arranged by Schiitt. ; cluded a Brahms Sonata in G Major, for and Dr. William F. Larkin, basso. Ti 23 i 
In these she displayed a well-defined sense rd and violin, _ Levy Bay Mr. Theodore Thomas Orchestra gave its a oA 
of rhythm and . wy facile technic. i en Wee cree, Gk ae a mirable support to the orchestrated scor>, bury 
Spring Song,” W agner-Liszt, and the bligato by Mr. Weidig; Suite in A Minor, and their accompaniments were all tho! local 
“Campanella,” by Liszt, were also given for violin and piano, Op. 103, by Max could be desired. Mat 
with brilliancy. She made a good impres- rng Mr. hae _ = a Much praise of the Mendelssohn Club a: *. 
: ’ : in . 44, chutt, gee _ , 5s 
ee ee eee” Soe me a Mr. Levy and Mr. Weidig “This recital @ singing body is in order. The medium, ff Fritz 
Op. 45, for piano and violin, in whic was one of the regular Saturday after- “Antigone,” by Mendelssohn, through whic) Bende 
Hugo Kortshak assisted. The sonata was noon series of the American Conservatory the chorus expressed itself, is, however, Hamb 
taken at a tempo which was a trifle faster a a. ~~ + seek i ce ele ea — hag lige sy ig tags vl bi ‘seabe 
: . illiam G. Willett, of the Bus emple ittle opportunity o more than demon or! 
than necessary, but the interpretation was Cglaeaian aoe & oletis aan strate their fine tonal quality and accurat “Flek 
very satisfactory. The concert as a whole ys giving ones At th 
brought forth much favorable criticism. torical song recitals. The first program M Bi h his h h : vill b 
On Wednesday morning an informal re- was given on Saturday afternoon and_ was r. Bispham gave his hearers suc a wi 
. as . made up of old songs ranging from masterful reading that they were held fas Edyth 
ception was held in Ziegfeld Hall in honor - p Cc g ging ian white ba told oo Seiele dhney Hoffn 
of the presence of the eminent baritone, Neckens Polska,” a Swedish song of the Hie d betes ag ti . d . nora ogg rte 
David Bispham. A musical program had period of 900. to “How Deep the Slumber 0 ee ee ee eee were Oe wor F 
: E of the Flood” (1796), by Loewe. Three the result of many years of study and r« Rosé 
been arranged and was given by a num : : flection, intensified the recital to such a de TI 
ber of the pupils of the Chicago Musical Irish songs were also included. Kate sen thet tie Mehenere yi Bb ice t0 Ml " 
College before an audience which filled the Kenny played the accompaniments. The oll hi » os 8 ' he ; dts ; ae 
Auditorium. Olivia Fremstad was also dates for the remaining concerts will be: acceso pay Benn Wa eres Si ourt 
an interested guest on this occasion. The March 26, Old and Modern Classics ; April The one ~_ er 7 Munic 
program which the students offered was 30, American and English Ballads; May Pecie - te hee ol ool a erithiof ae _m mi 
varied and gave examples of the work 28, Women Composers. Rac Bruch he which Mr. Bis ” ul a 
of several departments of the school. Un- William Beard, basso, and Edward the tile ole and Mire Gane lke oo or th 
der the direction of J. H. Gilmore, the dra- Walker, tenor, recently sane at Aurora in 7 Mrs. on the part o It i 
a performance of the “Creation” with /ngeborg. Little need be said of the sing pleted 
— ae ee oe oe ool SADIE COHN ae success. ing of Mr. Bispham, for in this he also advert 
A scene from en s “Cavalleria Rus- Chicago Pianist, Who Made Her Début Allan Spencer will give his annual piano- = a vs _ — yy wee von H 
ticana” was given by members of the opera Last Week forte recital in Music Hall on Wednes- A ualit grees ae roc with skill _— 
class, with piano accompaniment by Her- dav, March 2. ps cohenlon af the east Gach was Stern, 
man Devries, of the faculty. Wally Hey- Ethel Parish, Irene Lamb, Mary Hansen, Gustave Holmquist, basso, and Agnes hese to Hm one aves Bm Ph aad cardec 
mar, violinist, and Walter Rudolph, pi- Edith Monroe, Nell Howard, Marguerite Lapham, pianist, are at present filling con- i eM 8 8 het we 
anist, two students well advanced in their Steinkraus, Winifred Johnson, Cheryl cert engagements in Oklahoma and Kan- 7 . ' ee 
; . : as , sas. The first of the series occurred in In this the Mendelssohn Club had an op time t 
art, contributed numbers to the program, Curtis, Edith Taylor, Carrie Nicholson, . e s . . . "bs . . 
: , aa ‘? Oklahoma City, February 1s. portunity to display its achievements to bet- what’s 
Sol Alberti playing the accompaniment for William Roller, Dudley Hultman, Morris y:, eat , ter advantage. In the former. however : 
Miss Heymar. Miss Heymar gave Lalo’s Spitalny, George Lipschultz, William George Hamlin will offer the following den ahaa al ail nail annie: tine tes onnre FeCeE 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” and the difficult Schroeder, Walter Aschenbrenner, Oswald Program of popular songs in English at on bm... he in the latter the caine For 
Tarantelle from “La Muette de Portici,” Foldvary, Anton Troka; Quido Petru, his recital on Sunday afternoon, February we fully eaual to every demand of his 
Auber-Liszt, was played by Mr. Rudolph Earle Eldred and Lawrence Johnson. 27, in the Grand Opera House: po y GRE month 
in a brilliant manner. At the conclusion Lester Bartlett Jones, director of music Four songs by Schubert. “Faith in Spring.” aa lians ing hi 
of this short program Mr. Bispham sang a__in the University of Chicago, gave the first “The Secret.” “Serenade” and “Imnatience”’: the Le 
few songs and recited Poe’s “Raven.” of his series of lectures on the “Growth pvcte,! 2, Gardener,” Chaminade; “Romance,” WOMEN AND COMPOSERS fee he 
Before he sang x oe pow _ a ey 7 wt ded Naan, at the eo bah), Gounod; “Tit Sing ane, Sones of Araby." all an 
explanatory remarks and added the fol- incoln Center. e was assisted in the a7i_ swe Teen Ge Ge cee en Lemans, ” 
lowing warts of advice: “Your mind must musical illustrations by Mrs. George N. ord fond My p nn Is My Love's an, Arbutus, —— = the oe Judged by When 
inform everything that you do. In speech, Holts, accompanist. Brandeis: “Were I a Prince Egyptian,” Chad- eir Favorites Among Latter eans 
in song, in playing or acting, it is the Alexander Lehman presented a few of wick; “At a Pantomime,” Rogers; “Nocturne,” Bertin, Feb. 16.—A woman’s character he wil 
mental attitude that tells. I want you all his violin pupils at a recital on Tuesday Herman; ane A Garden,” O'Neill, and may be estimated by her favorite musical ing hi 
to think when you are studying, singing, evening in the Auditorium Recital Hall. he -” re : composer, according to a professor of th« Stra 
acting or whatever it may be, for the great- The program included compositions from Edwin Schneider will play the accom- University of Berlin, who lectured recentl, of a 
est effects are produced with the most the works of Ernst, Volpe, Bohm, Papini, Paniments. G.R. E on “The Influence of Music on Women.” > dotes. 
a ~~ —_ — = least ap- pr wom eg rt berg Gere a Women who admire the work of Saint ne Pos 
parent effort.” oth Mr. Bispham and ehmann chubert-Wilhelmj an ar- .. os Saéns are well balanced, says this author chestré 
Mme. Fremstad expressed enthusiastic zicki-Wilhelmj. Those who took part Death Interrupts Choir Singer ity; those who like oestant are timid: phony 
praise of the work of the students. were: Frances Pick, Joseph M. Zimmer- New Brunswick, N, J., Feb. 20.—Service those who love Wagner’s music tend toward ent, €x 
Mme. Jane Noria, of the Metropolitan man, Hugo Lehmann, Ruth Zimmerman, in the Second Reformed Church in this megalomania; those who prefer Flotow functo 
Opera Company, will be the artist whom Ethel Rosenheim and Master Carleton city was interrupted to-day by the sudden are vulgar; those who prefer Gounod ar added : 
Max Rabinoff will present at the Audi- Kaumeyer. Master Kaumeyer proved to be death of Mrs. John Waldron, wife of the romantic; those who prefer Liszt are am Schube 
torium on Sunday afternoon, February a lad of remarkable attainments as a vio- president of the New Brunswick Iron _ bitious. Admirers of Beethoven’s sympho eig'it-b 
27. She will have the assistance of the  linist and played with a technical skill Foundry Company, who died when singing nies are inclined to be vain, while thos« lution 
Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra. and musical understanding far more m- a hymn in the choir, of which for years who rave about Strauss, the’ composer o! qua rte: 
The String Orchestra of the American’ teresting than one would expect from a_ she had been one of the best singers. the waltzes, are light minded and shallow. = os 
ear 
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Hamburg 


Edyth Walker and Maud Fay Engaged for Germany’s First 
Richard Strauss Festival—Minnie Saltzmann-Stevens a New 
‘Isolde’? for Covent Garden—Thomas Beecham to Give 
London More Opera Next Fall—How Children’s Musical 
Education Is Provided For in Berlin—Paderewski’s Patriotic 
Propensities—Songs of Walther von der Vogelweide Found 
in Cover of an Old Account Book—New York Artists of 
To-Day and Yesterday to Sing in Buenos Ayres This Year 
—Siegmund von Hausegger 


Succeeds Max Fiedler in 











FoR Germany’s first Richard Strauss 

Week, to be held in Munich from June 
23 to 28, the forces of the Court Opera in 
the Bavarian capital will be drawn upon 
mainly for the opera casts, though Ham- 
bure and Berlin will each contribute a 
local favorite. 

Margarete Preuse-Matzenauer, foremost 
of German operatic contraltos; Zdenka 
Fassbender, Maud Fay, Lisbeth Ulbrig, 
Fritz Feinhals, Dr. Raoul Walter and Paul 
Render, all of Munich; Edyth Walker, of 
Hamburg, and Berlin’s Ernst Kraus are the 
principals engaged for the festival per- 
formances of “Feuersnot,” “Salomé” and 
“Elektra” in the Prince Regent’s Theater. 
At the concerts and matinées the soloists 
will be Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto ; 
Edyth Walker, Fritz Feinhals, Baptist 
Hoffmann, the Berlin baritone, and Wil- 


helm Backhaus, the London pianist. The 
Rosé Quartet, of Vienna will play. 
The festival directors will be Felix 


Mottl, Ernst von Schuch, of the Dresden 
Court Opera, and Strauss himself. The 
Munich Court Orchestra will be used for 
the music dramas, the Vienna Philharmonic 
players will be brought across the border 
for the concerts, 

It is announced that Strauss has com- 
pleted half of the score of his skilfully 
advertised “comic opera,” in which Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, author of “Elektra,” is 
again his collaborator. “Sylvia und der 
Stern,” the original name, has been dis- 
carded, and the composer is now wavering 
between “Ochs von Lerchenau” and the 
more poetic “Der Rosenkavalier.” By the 
time the resourceful Richard has decided 
what’s in a name his new work will have 
received a good deal more free advertising. 

For conducting two of the performances 
of his “Elektra” at Covent Garden this 
month and next, Thomas Beecham is pay- 
ing him $1,000 a night. This, according to 
the London Daily Telegraph, is the largest 
fee he has yet pocketed in London, where 
in recent times he has been paid $500 for 
conducting the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
When he returns to conduct one of that 
organization’s symphony concerts in April 
he will receive what Mr. Beecham is pay- 
ing him now. 

Strauss has been entertaining the readers 
of a Vienna journal with Brahms anec- 
dotes. On one occasion, in 1885, when he 
had conducted the Meiningen Court Or- 
chestra in a performance of his own Sym- 
phony in F Minor, Brahms, who was pres- 
ent, expressed his opinion of it with a per- 
functory and lukewarm “quite pretty,” and 
added: “Young man, you might look at 
Schubert’s dances and try to invent simple 
eig'it-bar melodies.” The subsequent evo- 
lution of the young radical during the past 
quarter-century, culminating in a “Salomé” 


and an “Elektra,” shows how he took to © 


heart this wholesome advice. 
* * * 


\V HEN Covent Garden’s regular season 

opens, a week earlier than usual, on 
April 23, with “Tristan und Isolde”—if 
present plans are finally adopted—the name 
parts’ will be sung by two new interpreters, 
the Danish tenor, Cornelius, and Minnie 
Sa'tzmann-Stevens, last year’s American 
déutante, who is spoken of as the most 
direct in line of succession to Lillian Nor- 
dica as a Wagnerian heroine. She has been 
studying the réle since the beginning of the 
se.son with Jean de Reszke, and, in addi- 
tion to it, she will be the Briinnhilde for 
the first time in “G6tterdimmerung,” and 


repeat the Briinnhilde of “Die Walkiire” 
from last year. In London they refer to 
her as “that rarely gifted American singer.” 





interval after the first act, while, as on 
previous occasions, “G6étterdammerung” 
will begin at half-past four. Needless to 
say, Dr. Hans Richter will be at the helm 
for Wagner once more. 

M. Warnery, last year’s Pelléas, will 
have a new Mélisande this year in the Ca- 
nadian, Minnie Edvina, who will be heard 
again as Louise also. Laparra’s “Habafiera” 
is not yet cast. 

Melba’s rentrée will take place the middle 
of May, probably in “Otello.” Before that 
Tetrazzini will have been heard in a revival 
of Donizetti's “Linda di Chamounix,” a 
work now rarely heard outside of Italy. 
The Florentine soprano will likewise be 
new to London in “Lakmé.” Destinn will 
have familiar rdles in d’Erlanger’s “Tess” 
and in “Les Huguenots,” “Madama Butter- 
fly” and “Aida.” Puccini’s “Manon Les- 
caut” is to be revived for Maria Kous- 
nietzoff, “the well-graced Russian artist,” 
who will share the Mimis, Marguerites and 
Juliets with Melba. Zorah Dorly, new from 
Brussels, will alternate with Destinn in 
“Butterfly.” 

The principal Italian baritone of the sea- 


MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI. 


As a composer of graceful salon music and useful studies in the guise of pieces 


Moritz Moszkowski is known to piano students the world over. 


To a more limited 


public he is known for his work as a teacher, in which capacity he has helped many 
young American pianists who have sought him in Paris, where since 1897 he has had 


his home. 
a lasting impression. 


His opera “Bobdil” was produced in Berlin in 1892, but failed to make 
Moskowski is a brother-in-law of Cécile Chaminade. 





Our old friend Anton Van Rooy, after 
“guesting” about the Continent all Winter, 
will be on hand on the opening night to be 
the Kurwenal. Louise Kirkby-Lunn is cast 
for Brangadne, while Edith Clegg, Edna 
Thornton and Hans Bechstein have the 
smaller parts. 

There is much rejoicing over the resto- 
ration of Wagner to his former place in 
the répertoire. The first “Ring” cycle will 
be given during the week of April 25, the 
second on May 3, 4, 6 and 9. All of the 
music dramas will be given without cuts. 
For “Tristan,” “Die Walkiire” and “Sieg- 
fried,” therefore, the curtain will rise at 
five or half-past five, to allow of a dinner 


son will be Mario Sammarco, “that incom- 
parable artist, without whom no Covent 
Garden season would be complete.” Much 
is expected of the Boston Opera’s Russian, 
Baklanoff. John McCormack and Walter 
Hyde are added to the list of tenors al- 
ready published, and Marcoux, of Brussels, 
will return to the company. In the pre- 
liminary announcement the name of Cléo- 
fonte Campanini is missing from the list 
of conductors. 
* * * 

S° encouraged has Thomas Beecham felt 

with London’s responsive attitude tow- 
ard his short experimental season of opera 
at Covent Garden, which opened last Sat- 


urday, that he has decided to enter the 
arena on a still more elaborate scale next 
Fall. Commencing on October 1, his Au- 
tumn season will last for three months. In 
its duration, its répertoire and its company 
of principals it will be an enterprise on the 
same basis as the regular “grand” season. 
Mr. Beecham’s Symphony Orchestra will 
be enlisted, of course, and already negotia- 
tions are pending with many of the Conti- 
nent’s foremost artists. 

Autumn seasons at Covent Garden have 
not prospered in the past, even with popu- 
lar prices, but the millionaire conductor 
may know the secret of the one thing 
needful for success, 

* * * 


CHILDREN fare well in Germany’s music 

world. A new scheme of concerts for 
their especial benefit has been launched in 
Berlin this Winter. Six subscription con- 
certs of an educational nature are being 
given by the city’s “crack” orchestra, the 
Philharmonic, under the capable director- 
ship of Dr. Ernst Kunwald. They begin 
at four in the afternoon and last till six. 
and are given in the large hall of the Phil- 
harmonie. And the best of it all is that the 
subscription price for the entire séries, “in- 
clusive of cloakroom fees and program,” is 
only one dollar. 

* * * 

[N the advance guard of the Summer’s 
| music festivals in Germany stands the 


- Gustav Mahler Festival, with which the 


city of Mannheim will honor the present 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic. 
This first Mahler Festival, May 13-17, ante- 
dates the first Strauss Festival by six 
weeks. 

As a formal opening Mahler will con- 
duct a performance of Wagner’s “Vie 
Meistersinger” at the Court Theater. The 
first concert will be given over to Beetho- 
ven, with the Fifth and Sixth Symphonies. 
On the following day there will be a Lied- 
er matinée, when the program will be made 
up exclusively of Mahler’s songs with or- 
chestral and piano accompaniment. The 
closing concert will be marked by the per- 
formance of Mahler’s Second Symphony 
for orchestra, chorus and soloists. The 
conductor-composer will direct all the con- 
certs. 

And with festival preparations in the air 
all over the country, staid old Leipsic be- 
comes infected with the germ and resolves 
to show what she can do in the line of 
Festspiele. The Municipal Theater in the 
old Saxon town on the Pleisse will try its 
first experiment of the kind in May, when 
singers and conductors of the first rank, 
both home-grown and foreign-bred, will 
be coralled for special productions of “Die 
Meistersinger” and “Tristan,” “Fidelio” 
and “The Magic Flute.” 

“What would Summer be without a fes- 
tival?” is the popular song of the day in 
the Fatherland. 


* * * 


PADEREWSKI the patriotic has offered 
to the city of Cracow an equestrian 
statue of the Polish King Whladislav V, 
who entered Prussia on July 15, 1410, and 
mowed down 40,000 Prussian soldiers. The 
pianist, whose offer has been joyfully ac- 
cepted, has entrusted the work to the Pol- 
ish sculptor Wiwalki. Le Guide Musical 
is authority for the statement that the statue 
will cost $80,000! It is to be unveiled dur- 
ing the festivities that will be held in Cra- 
cow this year in commemoration of the 
victory. 
*x* * * 
ERILY this is an age of discovery in 
the literature of music. A few weeks 
ago all “perfect Wagnerites” pricked up 
their ears at the news from Munich of the 
recovery of a hitherto unknown “fragment 
of an unfinished opera, ‘The Marriage,’” 
in manuscript, dating from the Wiirzburg 
days of their Bayreuth deity. This was 
eclipsed by the unearthing in Jena of an 
unknown symphony which, from the some- 
what uncertain marks of identification, ap- 
pears to be a youthful “practice work” of 
Beethoven’s. 





[Continued on next page] 
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And no sooner are the German high- 
brows nicely wedged in a scrimmage over 
this manuscript than the keeper of the 
archives in Miinster, in Westphalia, while 
engaged in cleaning the outside covering 
of a prosaic old account book dating from 
thé sixteenth century, comes upon a page 
out of a collection of Minnelieder of the 
middle of the fourteenth century. But 
what lends the page its distinctive interest 
is the fact that it contains the words and 
music of three of the songs of the cele- 
brated love-singer, Walther von der Vogel- 
weide! There are also the words of a song 
by another Minnesdinger, but there is no 
accompanying music. The notes to Wal- 
ther von der Vogelweide’s three are per- 


fectly preserved. 
yP * * * 


W HEN the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, which admits no superior 
and scarcely a rival, “jubilates”’ over its 
fiftieth birthday on March 1 and 2, Felix 
Weingartner will direct the two festival 
concerts. Fittingly enough, the programs 
will be dedicated to the two great masters 
whom this society sponsored, so to speak, 
and thus introduced to the world at large 
—Johannes Brahms and Anton Bruckner. 

The first program will consist of 
Brahms’s “Academic Festival Overture” 
and Symphony in B Flat Major, with the 
Second Concerto for pianoforte between. 
Frederick Lamond, the Scotch-French-Ger- 
man pianist, noted more particularly for 
his readings of Brahms and Beethoven, is 
the soloist engaged. At the second concert 
Beethoven’s immortal Ninth will follow 
two less immortal symphonies of Bruck- 
ner’s. 

Later in the month, on the 18th, a Me- 
morial Concert for all the dead directors 
of the Philharmonic will be held, for Otto 
Nicolai, of “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
fame, who was, with Dr. Becher, the 
founder of the orchestra, and for Hell- 
mersberger, Rauling, Proch and Eckert— 
these last established the concerts on a 
permanent basis. 

* * * 
RVAL opera in Buenos Ayres again will 

, engage many of the past and present 
New York stars this year, when they are 
ostensibly giving their voices a Summer 
rest. The Opera announces Lina Cavalieri, 
who is said to have changed her mind about 
going, and the muzzled Manhattan tenor, 
Zenatello; two former Metropolitan sing- 
ers—Maria Gay and Riccardo Stracciari; 
the Polish dramatic soprano, Krusceniski; 
the Russian tenor, Smiroff, and four con- 
ductors, with Maestro Mugnone as the one 
“in-chief.” 

The Manhattan’s two dramatic sopranos 
of two seasons ago will be at rival houses— 
Giannina Russ at the Opéra and Adelina 
Agostinelli at the Colon. To the Colon 
will go also Adamo Didur, from the Met- 
ropolitan; Charles Rousseliére, the French 
Wagnerian tenor; Giuseppe Anselmi, the 
only first-rank Italian tenor we have not 
yet heard here; Ester Mazzoleni, La Scala’s 
dramatic soprano, and three of her com- 
patriots that are never at a loss for en- 


gagements—Rosina Storchio, Titta Ruffo 
and De Luca. Vitale, Toscanini’s success- 
or at La Scala, will be the Colon’s con- 
ductor for a second season. 

That opera is the reigning musical pas- 
sion in this South American city is further 
attested by the nature of the concert pro- 
grams given there. At its recent sixteenth 
concert the Buenos Ayres Orchestral So- 
ciety, conduted by Ferruccio Cattalani, 
played only Wagner—excerpts from most 
of the music dramas, “Parsifal’ included— 
the assisting soprano sang “Elsa’s Dream” 
and a German Male Chorus Society helped 
in the “Kaisermarsch.” 

* * * 


A PUBLIC-SPIRITED citizen of Buda- 

pest, who desires to let his light shine 
without any personal advertisement, has 
deposited in a bank the sum of ,000 as 
a permanent fund, the interest on which 
shall constitute a series of prizes annually 
for the best lyric and dramatic works sub- 
mitted in competition. In each class the 
first prize will be approximately $10,000, 
the second $8,000. The  prize-crowned 
operas will be produced at the Budapest 
Royal Opera, while the dramas will be 
brought out at the National Theater. 

* * x 


BERLINERS have no lack of opera gos- 

sip for their first Friihstiick these 
days. New schemes grow up in a night on 
every hand—if all were to materialize the 
city would be dotted with as many opera 
houses as it has theaters. One new project 
at least is assured. The wealthy business 
men who have been planning the “Grosse 
Oper” on Kurfiirstendamm are _ rushing 
their preparations ahead, and their insti- 
tution will be the Royal Opera’s chief rival 
in public favor. 

The Berlin Opera Society, after almost 
quarreling itself away, has now eliminated 
its bones of contention, much to every- 
body’s surprise, and has reorganized, with 
Engelbert Humperdinck as honorary chair- 
man of the executive committee. More- 
over, its members have agreed upon Hans 
Gregor, director of the Komische Oper, as 
the right man for the director of the insti- 
tution they are to establish. At the same 
time, Gregor will continue his activities at 
the Komische Oper. According to present 
plans, the Opera Society’s projected temple 
of lyric art will be opened to the public at 
the same time as the Grosse Oper, in the 
Autumn of 1911. Then Hermann Gura’s 
plans also come in for discussion. Gura, 
whose star-system opera at New York 
prices at Kroll’s Theater, in the Tiergarten, 
opened the eyes—and ears—of the Berlin 
public last Summer, announces that he will 
open a Richard Wagner People’s Theater 
on Schiffbauerdamm, in the Fall of 1913, 
there to produce the Bayreuth master’s 
operas and music dramas at cheap prices. 
Managers lying in wait for the expiration 
of Wagner copyrights have no superstitious 
dread of figures in “1913.” 

Meanwhile, Director Angelo Neumann, 
of the Grosse Oper, is already beginning 
to enlist singers. He has tried to lure 


Jacques Urlus, the heroic tenor, away from 
the Leipsic Municipal Theater, but Urlus 
is tied up in Leipsic until 1914. They make 
long contracts in Germany. 

Vienna’s new Opera House, inspired by 
the Grosse Oper project in Berlin, is to be 
called the Franz Josef Oper. The sub- 
scribed capital already reaches an enor- 
mous total. 

The ever-increasing army of opera sing- 
ers in Germany will welcome all these 
promising schemes. And some of the pros- 
pective “bargains” in the grand clearing 
sale of singers scheduled for the end of 
this season at the overstocked New York 
opera houses may also be interested. 

* * * 


W HEN Max Fiedler came to Boston at 

the beginning of last season, no reg- 
ular conductor was appointed to succeed 
him at the head of the Hamburg Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Now that his absence is 
to be protracted so far beyond the original 
limit, the Hanseatic city on the Elbe has 
cast about for a successor to him, and has 
chosen Siegmund von Hausegger, who is 
not only a conductor of distinction, but 
one of the more interesting of the younger 
German composers. 

Born in Graz thirty-seven years ago, he 
went to Munich as a student, and there in 
time became conductor of the Kaim ( 
chestra, a position he held for several 
years. Then for four years he was the di- 
rector of the Museum Concerts in Frank- 
furt-on-Main. Latterly he has been living 
in Munich again. 


* * Ok 
ONE of Berlin’s January “birthday-chil- 
dren” was the veteran Professor 


Ernst Rudorff, who completed the allotted 
span of threescore years and ten. For for- 
ty-one years he has been the director of 
the piano and organ department of the 
Royal High School of Music, now located 
in Charlottenburg. His compositions in- 
clude symphonies, songs, chamber music, 
piano pieces, but nothing with sufficient 
vitality to insure a long life. 


* * * 


POR the first time in its history, Turkey 
is to have a State conservatory. The 
Government has just decided to build one 
in Constantinople. The new Sultan is said 
to have entered into the project with en- 
thusiasm. j. & Hi. 





Chamber Music in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 21.—J. Erich Schmaal 
recently gave the second of his chamber 
recitals of the present season at the Jef- 
ferson Studios Hall before a large and 
well-pleased audience. The announcement 
of a Schmaal recital is always received 
with enthusiasm in Milwaukee musical cir- 
cles, and especially so now that the co- 
operation of Willy L. Jaffe and Hugo Bach 
is assured. Something entirely new in the 
way of chamber music literature is always 
presented at these recitals, and it is prob- 
able that no musician has introduced more 
new music in Milwaukee than has Erich 


— 


Schmaal in his twenty years Of experience 
in this city. The selections on the recent 
programme included a Brahms piano ang 
violoncello sonata, entirely new here, and 
Beethoven’s B Flat Trio, Opus II, in its 
second form. The quartet work wa, 
played by Messrs. Schmaal, Jaffe, Dost and 
Bach in their usual brilliant and artistic 
style. M.N. S. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY IN 
MUSICAL PANTOMIMEs 


Amateurs Delight New Theatre Audience 
with Picturesque Dances — “Peer 
Gynt,” “Jack Frost” and “Elek- 
tra,” the Subjects 


The Music School Settlement, in Eag 
Third street, New York, benefited largely 
by a series of musical pantomimes and 
dances given by New York society folk at 
the New Theater on the afternoon of Feb. 
ruary 18. All the performers were ama- 
teurs, excepting Rita Sacchetto, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
Walter Damrosch. , 

The pantomimes ranged from “Jack 
Frost in the Garden in Midsummer,” which 
was a marvel of scenic attractiveness, to 
the solemn scéne réligieuse from \{asse- 
net’s “Les Erinnyes,” revealing E/-ktra, 
Clytemnestra and the chorus at the tomb 
























































of Agamemnon. Mrs. Archibald S. Alex- 
ander was Elektra. 

“Anitra’s Dance,” from the “Peer (ynt” 
Suite, by Grieg, was the first number. Dor. 






othy Jordan, of Boston, impersonated 
Anitra so charmingly as to make the en- 
chantment of Peer Gynt easy of compre- 
hension. Miss Sacchetto danced the “Tor- 
eador and Andalouse,” by Rubinstein, and 
Moszkowski’s “Castagnette Solo,” and the 
orchestra played numerous selections. 

The three pantomimes were arranged by 
Joseph Linden Smith to music by the Dam- 
rosch Orchestra. 




















Karl Klein a Favorite in Buffalo 


Karl Klein, the brilliant young violinist, 
who has been winning ovations on his 
Western tour with Flora Wilson, was 
rousingly received at the concert of the 
Buffalo Sangerbund on February 2, in Con- 
vention Hall, Buffalo. He gave the Schu- 
hert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria” and Huhay’s 
“Scénes de Czardas” with lovely tone and 
perfect technic, and earned warm applause 
for a nocturne by his father, Bruno Oscar 
Klein; a Beethoven Minuet and Sarasate’s 
“Jota Navarra,” in all of which he dis- 
played those qualities most desirable in a 


















violinist. He was forced to supplement 
these with a gavotte by Gossec and Drdla’s 
“Souvenir.” 













Eugen d’Albert’s “Tiefland,” having made 
the rounds of the larger German cities, is 
now finding its way into the most obscure 
corners of the German Empire that can 
boast an opera company. 
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| BEING FUNNY IS A SERIOUS BUSINESS 





Boon of Laughter 


Study and Thought, Thought and Study the Requirements, Says 
Master Comedian of the Metropolitan Opera House—How 
Otto Goritz Works Up the Impersonations Which Have 
Bestowed Upon Thousands of Operagoers the Priceless 











If a vote were taken among operagoers 
to decide who had done most during the 
last five years to make them laugh, the vast 
majority would undoubtedly decide in 
favor of Otto Goritz, the Beckmesser, 
Klingsor and Alberich of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. As may be inferred from 
these last two roles, he can also do other 
things besides arousing mirth. But it is in 
the latter capacity that he has most en- 


deared himself to that portion of the mu- 
sical public which goes to the opera. for 
something more than “to hear the singing.’ 

After witnessing his performance in 
Wagner’s comedy, or in onthe featherweight 
roles as those of the Burgomaster in “Czaar 
und Zimmerman,” and the soft-hearted 
assassin, Malvolio, in “Alessandro Stra- 
della,” one is fully able to appreciate the 
sincerity of the longing glances which cer- 
tain Broadway light opera managers have 
been casting at this particular bright lumi- 
nary of the Broadway stronghold of grand 
opera. Fortunately for music lovers, their 
temptations have failed to dislodge him. 

How does Mr. Goritz succeed in keeping 
the house in a roar of laughter when he is 
on the stage? By continual study and hard 
work when he is off of it, he recently told 
an interviewer from MusicAL AMERICA. 

“My impersonations are subject to all 
kinds of variations,” he said, “and I am 
continually studying the possibilities of a 
part, even though I have played it time and 
time again. Study and thought, thought 
and study, helped now and then by the in- 
spiration of the moment—that is the way I 
gradually succeed in composing a charac- 
ter. A study of the score, a study of the 
text, a minute study of every detail that 
may have the remotest connection with 
either—this is my method in every kind of 
a role, not only in humorous ones. Some- 
times circumstances entirely beyond my 
control will do much to alter details of a 
previous conception. Just let a strange 
singer, for instance, step into the cast, and 
if you have grown accustomed to the meth- 
ods of another you will soon find yourself 
unconsciously doing things in a way you 
had never dreamed of before. 

“Everybody realizes the value of make- 
up for putting the actor in the proper 
frame of mind to do his best. To me it is 
the most important consideration of all. Al- 
though I have many of my notions of a 
role before actually performing it, I never 
make any attempt to exhaust its possibili- 
ties at rehearsals. In fact, all I do at re- 
hearsals is to sing the notes in a way to 
give my colleagues their necessary cues. 
But once ‘in the mask,’ once surrounded by 
the proper scenery, and with an audience in 
front of me, all is different, and I live the 
character I am portraying. It is a truism, 
of course, to say that many great instru- 
mentalists never play the same piece in the 
same manner on all occasions; similarly, 
you will find singers and actors constantly 


putting on a new touch here and another 
there by way of experiment, and then per- 
haps after a few trials going back to pre- 





“By taking myself in dead earnest, ” he 
answered. “Seriousness is the secret of 
successful burlesque, and Wagner himself 
once told a prospective impersonator of 
this rdle to be perfectly serious throughout. 
The genius of the composer has assigned 
the greatest humor to the orchestra, and 
Beckmesser must, above all things, avoid 
being funny consciously. I merely do what 
the libretto directs. The music thoroughly 
illustrates this, and—the audience laughs. 
For these very reasons a part like that in 
‘Stradella’ is vastly more difficult, as there 
one has to undertake to furnish much of 
the humor which the librettist omitted, and 
still be careful not to step into the domain 
of mere horseplay.” 


OTTO GORITZ IN “DER TROMPETER von SACKINGEN” 


vious ways or discovering still newer and 
better ones.” 

“How do you manage to avoid exagger- 
ration in a role like Beckmesser?” Mr. 
Goritz was asked. 


Mr. Goritz, unlike many others among 
his colleagues, is not addicted to the “fa- 
vorite rdle” habit. If he does not like a 
part he does not attempt it. He is equally 
satisfied to do tragic or comic parts, and 


enjoys Alberich, Klingsor, Hans Sachs— 
yes, he can do this, too, in spite of being a 
perfect Beckmesser—as well as the father 
of Hansel and Gretel, the murderer in 
“Stradella,” or the bibulous burgomaster 
in the Lortzing “spieloper.” 

Asked why he thought German comic 
opera more successful in this country than 
Italian or French, the singer replied that 
it was a matter of national temperament. 

“To the American, the German methods 
are more congenial and more sympathetic, 
owing to racial similarities of the Teu- 
tonic and Anglo-Saxon temperament. To 
us, Italian methods, either in comedy or 
tragedy, seem absurdly exaggerated, and I 
know that to you in this country the same 
is the case. Even such a tragedienne as 
Duse must appear to exaggerate, especially 
in those scenes in which her role causes her 
to run about shrieking through streets. To 
an Italian, however, such doings seem per- 
fectly natural. They are accustomed to 
them, and they expect and like them. I 
myself do not care for Italian or French 
buffo rdles, and therefore have never 
played any. 

“Comic opera in America? Yes, it is 
highly enjoyed, but not more so than tragic 
opera. Of course, you must not confound 
what I refer to as comic opera with mu- 
sical comedies. You need not really be 
ashamed of the latter, for we are quite as 
badly off in Germany, in spite of all our 
boasted musical atmosphere. It cannot be 
helped; some people prefer that sort of 
thing to anything else, and such people are 
to be found everywhere. Consequently, 
some provision has to be made for them. 
‘Czaar und Zimmerman,’ ‘Bartered Bride’ 
and ‘Meistersinger’ are too much for them, 
and so they go to the Hippodrome or mu- 
sical comedies and are happy. But among 
intelligent operagoers the liking for the 
two types is about even. Unfortunately, 
there is less of the real comic opera written 
to-day than there used to be. Just why this 
is I really do not know. It does seem 
strange, though, that one seldom, if ever, 
hears of a serious opera which, like a seri- 
ous play, is relieved by comic ‘counterplots 
and side issues. I imagine that such a 
thing would be pleasing to those many per- 
sons who find several hours of unrelieved 
gloom too depressing.” 





MARK HAMBOURG IN TORONTO 





Famous Pianist is Given an Enthusiastic 
Reception 


Toronto, Feb. 15.—On Friday evening 
Mark Hambourg reappeared before. an 
audience that, for the Lenten season, was 
large. Since the pianist was here last his 
method of playing has become more sub- 
dued. His first number was Handel’s “Har- 
monious Blacksmith,” which he followed 
with a group of short Chopin pieces. The 
artist’s closing number was the Liszt tran- 
scription of Mendelssohn’s “Wedding 
March and Dance of the Elves.” The pian- 
ist's reception was enthusiastic. 

The death occurred here last week, after 
a very brief illness, of Stewart Houston, 


the popular manager of Massey Hall. He 
was in his forty-sixth year. No successor 
has yet been appointed. H. H. W. 





The Bonn Schumann Festival will be 
held on May 3, 4 and 5. Compositions by 
Brahms, notably the C Minor Symphony 
and the violin concerto, will be included in 
the programs, besides Schumann’s works. 





— 





ing. 


bookings. 
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ONE DAY'S CONCERTS 
DRAW 6,000 PEOPLE 


Los Angeles’s Musical Growth At- 
tested by Carreno and 
Schumann-Heink 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 13.—That within four 
hours after an audience of practically three 
thousand persons had listened to Mme. Car- 
refio, three thousand more should be gath- 
ered in the same auditorium to hear Mme. 
Schumann-Heink speaks louder than col- 
umns of comment on the musical growth of 
Los Angeles. 

Yesterday was a red letter day in the 
musical history of this city. The two audi- 
ences above mentioned give it this distinc- 
tion, for they emphasize the enlarged mu- 
sical population of the city. 

Not many years ago Godowsky played 
to a $47 house at Simpson Auditorium. 
Another great pianist has been known to 
play to the ushers and then shut up shop 
and go to the theater. 

Of these concerts one was the second 
hearing of Carrefio within a week and the 
other the third recital given by Schumann- 
Heink here in two weeks, 

Mme. Carrejio played with the local Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Harley Hamilton. Her opening concert 
here, the previous Tuesday, drew a large 
audience without any special advertising; 
but the symphony in connection with so 
great a soloist proved an irresistible attrac- 
tion to the music-loving public, and the 
result was the largest audience ever gath- 
ered at a local symphony concert. 

Following a Mozart symphony, Mme. 
Carrefio played the Grieg Concerto. The 
unity of the work and the symphonic treat- 
ment of the orchestral score were made 
evident by the masterly treatment accorded 
it by soloist and orchestra. The pianist 
was in better form than at her recital— 
she was back in her own country of musical 
mountains and seas—besides which the or- 
dinary recital numbers are but hills and 
rivulets. And the orchestra must be cred- 
ited with its best work on this occasion, 
the broad swing of Mme. Carrefio’s 
phrases having put it on its mettle. 

The artist used as additional numbers 
the Chopin “Berceuse” and the big Schu- 
bert-Liszt “Marche Militaire,” which lat- 
ter she played in a whirlwind fashion, pro- 
ducing a half-dozen extra recalls. 

And then, four hours after Carrefio’s 
last note, another—or was it another—au- 
dience of 3,300, to be exact, crowded the 
big auditorium to hear the great contralto. 
The orchestra was floored over; two hun- 
dred chairs were placed on the stage—and 


all occupied with admirers of Schumann- 
Heink. Only once had this attendance 
been exceeded in recital, in the Temple 
Auditorium, at a Paderewski concert two 
years ago, and only one vocal recital in 
Los Angeles has drawn a larger attendance 
—the Calvé recital at the Schriner Audi- 
torium, three years back. Calvé sang to 
about 4,200 in one recital, Schumann-Heink 
to 6,300 persons in three recitals—to the 
full capacity of the houses. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s program on this 
occasion was similar in construction to its 
predecessors. Mrs. Hoffman accompanied 
three numbers on the large organ, and thus 
the immense tonal capacities of the singer 
came fully in evidence. None but the 
greatest voice could dominate this instru- 
mental combination in so large a building, 
and the singer proved the broad scope of 
her vocal powers in a way new to Los 
Angeles. 

While the above recitals were announced 
in ample fashion, there was no spectacular 
or sensational advertising done by .s.anager 
Behymer—in fact, the third Schumann- 
Heink concert was a result of the selling 
out of the houses for her first two con- 
certs. This shows not only that Los An- 
geles has had an immense material growth, 
but also that the increase of its popula- 
tion is of that class which appreciates the 
best that music can give. W. F. G. 


TILLY KOENEN IN DETROIT 





Enthusiastic Reception for Dutch Con- 
tralto Who Gives Recital 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 19.—A large and 
enthusiastic audience greeted Tilly Koenen 
last Sunday afternoon at the Garrick Thea- 
ter. The famous contralto interested her 
hearers throughout the recital, and she was 
forced to repeat several smaller songs. 

The Detroit String Quartet gave its best 
programs of the season on Wednesday and 
Thursday. The soloist, Nellie Peck Saun- 
ders, read “Enoch Arden” to Strauss’s mu- 
sical setting. A’ quartet of Mozart and 
one of Debussy were played in a very satis- 
fying manner. 

N. J. Corey gave an interesting illustrated 
lecture on “Verdi” at the Fort Street Pres- 
byterian Church, Tuesday evening, before a 
fair-sized and most appreciative audience. 

About 3,000 people attended the graduat- 
ing exercises ot the Michigan Conservatory 
of Music at the Armory ‘lhursday evening, 
and loudly applauded each number. The 
pupils made a very artistic showing, and 
received many handsome floral ofterings. 
A feature of the occasion was the playing 
of Master Jacques Margolis, the winner of 
the violin scholarship. He is only nine 
years old, and plays with remarkable — 

A, C. 


The Belgian, Edgar Tinel’s, opera, “St. 
Katharine,’ last season’s chief novelty at 
the Monnaie, in Brussels, is now to be 
introduced in Germany. Coblenz will have 
the first German performance. 





A WEEK OF OPERA - 
ENJOYED IN DENVER 


Lambardi Company Performs the 
Old Italian Favorites—With 
the Local Musicians 


Denver, Cot., Feb. 19.—The Lambardi 
Grand Opera Company played at the Broad- 
way all last week, the repertory including 
“Gioconda,” “Madam Butterfly,” “Il Trova- 
tore,” “Lucia,” “Faust,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “I Pagliacci.” The same com- 
pany played here last season, but the per- 
formances last week showed a marked im- 
provement over those of the previous visit. 
The principals, for the most part, had 
agreeable, if not great voices, the orchestra 
was very good for such an organization, 
and there was an evident purpose to give 
the best possible presentation of each opera 
offered. In the absence of the greater 


grand opera organizations, which confine 
their visitations to the populous centers of 
the East, the Lambardi Company is a wel- 
come visitor here. 

Anthony Carlson, of the Carlson-Schweik- 
her School of Music, has gone to Europe 
for a permanent residence, and his interest 
in the school has been purchased by Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin Howard, tenor and con- 
tralto respectively, who will conduct its 
voice department. Mr. Howard, after sev- 
eral years’ stage experience in drama, made 
a study of opera and sang with the Stan- 
dard Opera Company of Chicago. Mrs. 
Howard was formerly Clara Hunt, who, 
after a residence in Boston, was connected 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York. Later she sang in opera in 
France, and in concert and oratorio in 
England and Germany. Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard will doubtless prove highly desir- 
able recruits to our musical colony. 

John C. Wilcox delivered a lecture on 
“The Speaking Voice” before the Expres- 
sion Club of Denver on the afternoon of 
the 16th. Preceding the lecture, Mary Tay- 
lor, soprano, one of Mr. Wilcox’s artist 
pupils, sang a group of songs. She was 
splendidly accompanied by Zella Cole, the 
brilliant pianist, who recently took up her 
residence here. Mr, Wilcox is engaged for 
a second lecture by the Expression Club, 
to be given next month, the subject being 
“The Bible in Music.” 

Manager Martin has just announced the 
engagement of Mme. Norelli, soprano, as 
the vocal star of the April Festival here, 
in which Busoni, Dr. Willner, the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, the Denver 
Festival Chorus and the Oratorio Quartet 
of Chicago are to appear. As forecasted 
exclusively in Musica, AMERICA some 


with a gesture indicating her approy 


weeks ago, Verdi’s “Requiem” will be the 
big choral work, and Director Houseley 
will have a chorus of 400 voices re 

W. 





SYMPHONIC MUSIC 
STIRS MINNEAPOLIs 


Olivia Fremstad Receives an Ovation as 
Soloist with Oberhoffer’s 
Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 19.—Mme. Olivia 
Fremstad was the soloist at the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 


conductor, Friday evening, and received gq 
reception in her former home that might 
be termed an ovation. The house was sold 
out, and the recalls so numerous that the 
concert extended over half an hour longer 
than usual. Her singing of the “T iebe- 
stod,” from “Tristan und Isolde,” was 
thrilling in intensity and despair. No: hing 
could have been finer than the accom ani- 
ment Mr. Oberhoffer and his men gave her 
at the close, and the singer turne: in- 
stantly clasping Mr. Oberhoffer’s han and 
l of 
the orchestra. 

Mme. Fremstad sang also a grow» of 
Scandinavian songs, with Mr. Oberhoffer 
giving her most sympathetic accom)ani- 
ments on the pianoforte. As an_ eiicore 
she added, with the orchestra, an aria {rom 
“Tosca.” 

The symphony of the evening was Bee- 
thoven’s No. 3, in E Flat, op. 55, which 
received an eloquent reading. 

The other orchestra numbers included 
Prelude to Act III, “Dance of Appren- 
tices,” and “Homage to Hans Sachs,” from 
“Die Meistersinger,” by Wagner, that ex- 
ceedingly clever piece of realistic music, 
the Scherzo “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” by Paul 
Dukas, and the nocturne, “Festivities,” by 
Debussy. This is the first composition by 
Debussy that Mr. Oberhoffer has given, 
and it was interesting from that standpoint, 
but Minneapolis evidently does not care for 
this master of discords as yet. E. B. 





G. Magnus Schutz Arouses Enthusiasm 
with Songs 


G. Magnus Schutz, bass, was the soloist 
at the last concert of the Mount Kisco 
Choral Society, where his singing of Eng- 
lish and German songs aroused the audi- 
ence to great enthusiasm. Though Mr. 
Schutz is busily engaged with a large class 
of students, he finds time to fill many en- 
gagements in recital and oratorio. His 
répertoire, which includes all of the orato- 
rios and choral works usually sung in this 
country and Canada, besides a great num- 
ber of German and English songs, creates 
for him a great demand as soloist with 
choral societies. 





The title of Professor has been officially 
conferred upon Eugen d’Albert. 
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THE SAXOPHONE, HER MEDIUM OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION 


Mrs. R. J. Hall, Who Appears as 
Soloist With the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Has Developed 
Her Art to a High Plane—She 
Has Strong Convictions Regard- 
ing Musical Conditions—Thinks 
It Is Proper to Hiss an Inade- 
quate Performance 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—Mrs. R. J. Hall, 
under whose management the Orchestral 
‘lub of this city, now numbering about 
100, will give a much anticipated concert of 
nodern French music on the 25th, is one of 
the individuals to whom the public of this 
‘ity owe boundless thanks for her industry 
ind self-sacrificing enterprise in making 
xnown here so much of the important mu- 
sic that is being written to-day. 

The labor, down to the smallest details, 
and the enormous expense of this under- 
taking have been Mrs. Hall’s, almost from 
the time of the formation of the Orchestral 
Club in 1899. In proportion to the period 
of its existence and the number of con- 
certs per season, this organization has pro- 
duced more significant novelties than any 
other orchestra in the country. Nor is it 
the fault of Frenchmen that most of these 
novelties were French. Not the least in- 


teresting features of the concerts has been 
the masterly conducting of Georges Longy, 
first oboeist of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, 

Mrs. Hall, a broadly educated musician, 
a saxophonist of uncommon skill and a 
pupil of Georges Longy, is the first ama- 
teur to have played with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. This occurred when the 
first “L’Arlesienne” suite of Bizet was 
played at Symphony Hall on the 24th and 
25th of last December. Then it proved 
difficult to find a competent saxophonist, 
which the score imperatively demands, and 
it was Mrs. Hall who completed the or- 
chestral forces. 

The weather outside was damp and cold, 
and the hall was hot, which heightened the 
pitch of the strings of the orchestra, and 
the pitch of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra is already pretty high. It was neces- 
sary to hang small heating vessels both 
inside and outside the tube of the instru- 
ment to make its tone equivalent to that of 
the band. Mrs. Hall labored under diffi- 
culties, the more so as in the interval be- 
fore beginning it was impossible to tell 
what change might have taken place in the 
cooling tube, but she played her solo in the 
first movement with a beauty of tone and 
legato which more than did justice to the 
traditions of the orchestra, she maintained 
balance of tone in a hall to which she was 
not accustomed, and her intonation, in 
spite of the conditions, was true. 

Mrs. Hall has received most of her mu- 
sical education in Paris, where she has often 
played at important concerts, and there are 
few of the prominent French composers of 
the day who have not written, or are not 
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Mrs. R. J. Hall, One of Boston’s Best Known Musicians, Who Has Introduced 
Much of the Modern-day Music at Concerts Under Her Direction 


writing, music for her. She is now divid- 
ing her studies between the saxophone and 
the double-bass clarinet, a modern instru- 
ment in which she is deeply interested. The 
double-bass clarinet, recently invented, has 
been very sparingly employed of late years 
by contemporaneous composers. It has a 
full, rich tone throughout an extensive reg- 
ister, which embraces the lowest C. The 
lower tones, in fact, resemble those of an 
organ. There is every likelihood that the 
instrument will rapidly come into general 
use by progressive musicians. 

Mrs. Hall has opinions upon the subject 
of musical education which are worthy of 
careful consideration. She considers, for 
instance, that few students in America are 
taught to listen properly, and to remedy 
this defect she recommends far more ex- 
tended courses in solfeggio and class les- 
sons—for those who have ability warrant- 
ing musical instruction. She thinks that 
conservatories should be subventioned by 
the State or the city, that none but the tal- 


ented should be admitted to the classes, and 
that the professors should be only musi- 
cians of the highest renown. “If some one 
without talent wishes to take lessons, very 
good. But let him or her take them at 
home and pay a private teacher. There is 
too much finance in the matter here. Any 
one can command the services of the best 
teacher by paying his price. This should 
not be. At the Paris Conservatoire no one 
is admitted until they have passed exami- 
nations showing unquestionable ability, and 
then there is training such as we do not 
dream of in this country. Pianists can 
learn to hit notes in time. What is that? 
Every instrumentalist should sing every 
note of his melodies before playing them, 
to get their curve, their accent, their 
breadth. Then it is possible to feel the 
music. That part of musical training is 
emphasized in Paris, at least. 

“With due respect to the great musical 
movement here, I do not think that there is 
yet enough of the genuine artistic spirit. 


Here in Boston, for instance, we have the 
clique, the clique, and so on. These circles 
keep strictly to themselves. In Europe mu- 
sicians and students meet at the cafés to 
discuss artistic questions of the day. After 
a successful concert the green room is 
packed with friends and critics, come to 
commend and congratulate. If the perform- 
ance has not been good it may be hissed, 
and I, for one, have no objections to such 
a proceeding. It is levelled at the perform- 
ance, not the performers, and it should not 
be taken in a personal sense. It is well 
that a musician should know when he or 
she has performed inadequately. But these 
are not the conditions in America. 

“There is little of such atmosphere here. 
Take, for instance, the orchestral players. 
How often are they seen enthusiastic over 
their music? It is business. They are 
paid by the hour—not a bad provision for 
their welfare, yet how disheartening it can 
be, during an earnest rehearsal, to see a 
player stop, look at his watch and leave. 
Nor is it an easy matter, I can tell you, to 
keep an amateur orchestra together. For 
all the pleasant things could be said on the 
subject I cannot say that I consider Amer- 
ica in its present state compares well with 
Europe as a place for artistic development.” 

O. D. 





LHEVINNE IN MILWAUKEE 





Large Audience Stirred by Brilliant 
Program Brilliantly Executed 


MILwavKEE, Feb. 21.—Although Milwau- 
kee has listened to at least a score of well- 
known pianists this season, it was left for 
Joseph Lhévinne to create a genuine furore. 
Lhévinne appeared at the Pabst Theater, 
under the auspices of Mrs. Clara Bowen 
Shepard, and was greeted by an audience 
more than usually large. 

Lhévinne’s program brought a change of 
subject, at least in six numbers, which had 
not been played in public in Milwaukee, or 
not for a long time. One of the most ap- 
preciated of these was Rubinstein’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue, played in the virile style 
of Rubinstein himself. Beethoven’s grand 
E flat sonata, opus 81, brought a storm of 
applause, the audience realizing that it was 
listening to a wonderful Beethoven inter- 
pretation. The remarkable rendition of the 
Chopin and Mendelssohn selections was 
also a source of great pleasure. Mendels- 
sohn’s “Auf Fluegeln des Gesanges” was 
played with a magnificent singing tone, 
while the entire Chopin group and the 
Liszt rhapsody were brilliantly executed. 
Lhévinne was liberal with his encores, and 
this was pleasing to the audience. The 
Liszt “Faust Potpourri” formed a brilliant 
close to a brilliant program. M. N. S. 





Dr. Frederick Cowen’s new choral work, 
composed for the next Cardiff Festival, is 
entitled “The Veil.” The text is from 
re Buchanan’s poem, “The Book of 

rm. 





A memorial service for Carl Halir, in 
which many of the most prominent Berlin 
musicians participated, was held in Berlin 
elast month, 





Arthur Van Eweyk, the Milwaukee bari- 
tone, sang in the recent first performance 
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AMERICANS IN MANY 
LONDON CONCERTS 


Helen Noldi, Lieder-Singer, and 


Eddy Brown Prominent— 
Brighton’s Festival 


Lonpvon, Feb. 5.—César Franck’s seldom 
played D Minor Symphony was given a 
careful reading by Henry Wood and the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra Saturday. At the 
moment London is more interested in the 
“ultra-moderns” of the French school, but, 
even so, respect must be given to Franck 
as the first to come forward with new 
ideals. A lovely “Praeludium” by Jarne- 
felt was also on the program, and George 
Henschel, in a scene from Perry’s “King 
Saul” and Hans Sachs’s monologue from 
“Die Meistersinger”’ was enthusiastically 
received. Marie Hall, violinist, appeared, 


and seems to be tremendously popular. 

At his own recital, York Bowen, the 
young English pianist-composer, came for- 
ward with some new things from his facile 
pen. Personally, I find his music too full 
of mere physical vitality, but as he is 
young, other and deeper qualities may ap- 
pear. Although Mr. Bowen is influenced 
by the French school, he is in an entirely 
different class from that revolutionary ad- 
mirer of Debussy, Cyril Scott. . However, 
thus far Mr. Scott has shown the greatest 
poetry and imagination of the young Brit- 
ish composers. 

Wassili Safonoff conducted Elgar’s Sym- 
phony at the Symphony concert Monday 
evening. The hall was almost full, and the 
audience was enthusiastic. 

Helen Noldi, an American singer, sang 
lieder of Tschaikowsky and Brahms at the 
concert given by the London Trio Tues- 
day. She has a fresh and _ well-schooled 
voice. 

Eddy Brown, the young American violin- 
ist, gave a recital at Queen’s Hall Wednes- 
day afternoon, assisted by Ada Doust. His 
program was as follows: Sonata in E, 
Handel; violin concerto, Paganini; Hav- 
anaise, Saint-Saéns; Zapateado, Sarasate ; 
Melody, Tschaikowsky; Menuet, Beet- 
hoven; Moise, Paganini. His playing is 
developing rapidly from its former youth- 
ful stage. Undoubtedly he has a brilliant 
career before him. 

Brighton inaugurated her second musical 
festival Wednesday. A_ well-trained or- 
chestra (municipal), under Joseph Sainton 
and a chorus of 420 singers, are doing such 
works as the Paderewski Symphony, Ver- 
di’s Requiem, Sinding’s D Minor Symphony 
(composer conducting), and, in the realm 
of opera, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Sam- 
son et Dalila.” Coleridge Taylor has spe- 
cially written a new choral work entitled 
“Endymion’s Dream.” Among the artists 
appearing are Mmes. Huson-White, Marie 
Brema, Walter Hyde, John Coates, Plun- 
ket Greene, etc. 

At the Chappell Ballad Concert this after- 
noon John Powell is playing, and the fa- 
mous violinist, Zimbalist, fresh from conti- 
nental triumphs, is giving a few numbers. 
Among the singers are Mme. Donalda and 
Elena Gerhardt, and, of course, the ever- 


present Margaret Cooper with her ditties 
which always charm. 

Augusta Cottlow, the American pianist, 
will appear in her own concert late in Feb- 
ruary. 

Next Thursday Elena Gerhardt will give 
a recital of songs by Franz, Schumann, Jen- 
sen, Wolf, etc. 

Bessie Marte, another American just re- 
turned from the Harrison tour, is singing 
at Albert Hall to-morrow. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 








AN ERIE VIOLINIST 
WHO IS TO ENGAGE 
IN EXTENDED TOURS 























RUTH BOWERS 


Erie (Pa.) Violinist Whose Bookings 
Will Keep Her Busily Engaged 
Until October 


Erg, Pa., Feb. 21.—Ruth Bowers, of 
Erie, a concert violinist, who has met with 
flattering recognition in many of the larger 
cities, has recently been engaged, through 
the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, as solo vio- 
linist with the Ramos Spanish Orchestra. 
She will continue with this orchestra until 
May, when she will begin a tour through 
the Middle West, continuing until October. 
This tour will be under the management of 
Alonzo Wilson, of Chicago. . M. 





Schnitzler’s pantomime “The Veil of 
Pierrette,” for which Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
the Hungarian pianist, wrote the music, 
has been produced with good success at 
the Dresden Court Opera. 


A one-act opera, “Soldiers’ Love,” by 
Franz Léhar, composer of “The Merry 
Widow,” has been accepted by Felix Wein- 
gartner for production at the Vienna Court 
Opera. 








Franz Léhar, composer of “The Merry 
Widow,” has completed a serious opera in 
one act, entitled “A Soldier’s Love.” 


ANNOUNCE PLANS OF 
SOUTHERN FESTIVAL 


Noted Soloists Engaged for the 
Annual Series of Concerts in 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Feb. 21.—The six- 
teenth annual music festival of the South 
Atlantic States will be held on April 13, 14 
and 15, in the Auditorium of Converse Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, S. C. The Converse 
College Choral Society, of 200 voices, un- 
der the direction of Arthur L. Manchester, 
will sing, assisted by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra of fifty players, under the 
leadership of Walter Damrosch. 

The list of distinguished soloists includes 


Mme. Gerville-Réache, contralto; Signor 
Nicola Zerola, tenor; Florence Multord, 
mezzo-soprano; Sara Anderson, soprano; 
Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto; Reed 
Miller, tenor; Marcus Kellerman, baritone ; 
Horatio Connell, bass; Paul Kefer, ’cellist, 
and George Barrére, flutist ; Mary Laru, 
pianist, and Myrtal Palmer, organist. 

The programs to be presented are in the 
highest measure interesting. Tschaikow- 
sky’s opera, “Eugen Onegin,” will be given 
on the first evening in concert form. The 
other two works to be presented are El- 
gar’s oratorio, “The Dream of Gerontius” 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘ ‘Walpurgis Night.” The 
excellence of the chorus leaves no room 
for doubt that the performances of all of 
these works will be notable. ‘hey will all 
be sung in the college auditorium, which, 
in view of the rapid growth of attendance 
at the successive festivals, has been en- 
larged so as to accommodate 2,500 people. 
The hall is acoustically perfect. 


FLONZALEY QUARTET TORETURN 





Famous Chamber Music Organization 
To Tour America Again Next Season 


So phenomenally successful is the season 
proving with the Flonzaley Quartet that it 
is now definitely decided that this splendid 
chamber music organization will return to 
America next season. In all likelihood the 
Flonzaleys will be here for a much longer 
period than has been possible this year. 
(heir bookings have exhausted all the 
available dates, and many cities have been 
disappointed at being unable to hear them. 

The quartet is now in the Middle West. 
Concerts have been given in Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Faribault, Minneapolis, Milwau- 
kee, South Bend, Buffalo, Oberlin and To- 
ronto. 

The last of the New York series of three 
Mendelssohn Hall concerts will be given 
Tuesday evening, March 1, the program in- 
cluding Mozart's Quartet in C Major, 
Guis. Sanmartini’s “Sonata a tre,” and 
a Quartet in A Minor, op. 41, 

mo & 





New Places for Brooklyn Organists 


Scott Wheeler, who resigned recently as 
organist of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
has been engaged as organist, beginning 
May 1, of the Episcopal Church of the 


sueeeenee 


Holy Communion, Twentieth street and 
Sixth avenue, Manhattan. 

Chester H. Beebe, who has for many 
years been organist of the Classon Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, has been 
engaged from May 1 by Janes M. E. 
Church, of the same borough, to succeed 
Professor Henry Eyre Browne, for years 
organist of Dr, Talmage’s Tabernacle. 


WORKS OF PHILADELPHIA 
COMPOSER WELL GIVEN 


Celeste D. Heckscher’s Compositions 
Heard at Concert of Local Musi- 
cal Club 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21.—A program of 
the compositions of Celeste D. Heckscher 
(Mrs. Austin Heckscher), of this city, wis 
given by the musical Club in the beautif«:! 
music room of Mrs. Philip Spalding on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 16. This is the club 
organized by Mrs. A. H. Wintersteen. The 
program contained works for piano, a vio- 
lin suite, “cello romance and a number of 
songs. The works were interpreted by 
Mrs. Oswald Chew, pianist; Mrs. Williain 
Green, soprano; Edward Bonhote, baritone ; 
Selden Miller, pianist; Mr. Hahn, violinist ; 
Herman Sandby, first ’cellist of the Phil:- 
delphia Orchestra, and Mrs. Heckscher, 
who played a number of her own accon:- 
paniments. A group of songs not show: 
on the program was given by Susanna Der- 
cum, 

Mrs. Heckscher’s compositions are all of 
distinguished quality, of true charm and 
much fancy, and technically are very well 
made. The “Valse Bohéme,” played by 
Mrs, Chew, was perhaps the best of the 
piano compositions. The violin suite, “Ride 
to the Forest,” contained four movements 
—‘The Ride,’ “Rest,” “Dance of Wood 
Nymphs, Interrupted by March of the 
Brownies,” and “The Return.” This proved 
a very delightful work, the movement 
“Rest” being especially poetic and having 
a close of great loveliness. The Dance and 
March showed also an individual fancy. 

The songs revealed fluency, a plentiful 
imaginative fertility, and were of uniform 
excellence. Among them were “L’ange 
Guardien,” Gypsy Lullaby,” “Pourquoi je 
t’aime”’—Lament, Norse Song and Pas 
torale, Song of Sleep. Mrs. Heckscher 
showed much refinement and grace in the 
playing of her accompaniments. All the 
works had been well studied and were well 
presented. 


Utah Girl in Berlin Opera 


Satt Lake City, Feb. 14.—Letters re- 
ceived here from Emma Lucy Gates, in 
Berlin, report progress in her operatic work 
that is gratifying to her many Utah friends. 
Miss Gates had the privilege in a recent 
engagement of singing before Kaiser Wil- 
helm as one of the principals in the cast of 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” After the per- 
formance the Kaiser sent back his compli- 
ments to all the women of the cast for the 
ideal performance they had rendered. Miss 
Gates was also chosen as one of the cast 
for the annual gala performance of 
opera, given on the night of each January 
27, for the Kaiser’s birthday. She had also 
been permitted to accept a concert engage- 
ment at Hanover, where she made a grati- 
fying success, and she received notice that 
her five years’ contract with the Royal 
Opera had been amended in a way that was 
greatly to her advantage. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





CANTON, 0., PROUD OF 
SYMPHONY SOCIETY 


Orchestra, Conducted by Charles G. 
Sommer, Now Includes Sixty- 
five Musicians 


Canton, O., Feb. 21—The Canton Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of which Charles G. 
Sommer is conductor, was heard in the 
second concert of its seventh season on 
Thursday, February 10. Florence Hinkle, 
the well-known soprano, was the assisting 
soloist, singing the ‘Prayer,’ from Puc- 
cini’s “Tosca,” and a group of songs by 
Stephens, Salter, Reichart, Sommers and 
Russel, in a manner to delight every one 
of her hearers. The audience was of enor- 


mous size, for this admirable orchestra 
now has a most enthusiastic following. It 
is now composed of sixty-five members, 
and the list of subscribers includes the 
names of the foremost people in social and 
business circles. The financial outlook of 
the organization has never been brighter 
than just now, and with Dr. F. F. Douds 
and Alexander Boas as its business man- 
agers it is controlled in the most efficient 
manner. 

The program on this occasion consisted 
of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, the sec- 
ond movement of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, a Suite based on Russian folk 
songs, by Liadow, and the Overture to 
“Fra Diavolo.” The performance of each 
of these demonstrated conclusively that 
this orchestra can rightly regard itself as 
one of the virtuoso type, and that Con- 
ductor Sommer has few equals in this 
country as a superb drillmaster and a thor- 
ough musician. The Beethoven symphony 
was made fairly to bubble over with good 
humor, and the rendering of the remaining 
orchestral numbers was equally fine, in 
spite of their very great technical diff- 
culties. The three thousand auditors pres- 
ent manifested their pleasure in no un- 
certain manner. 

The emphatic triumph of Miss Hinkle 
was all the more remarkable when the fact 
is borne in mind that she had but very re- 
cently recovered from a severe attack of 
throat trouble. Nevertheless, her lovely 
voice has rarely been heard to better ad- 
vantage, and the pathetic appeal with which 
she gave the number from “Tosca” imme- 
diately captivated her audience. Equally 
delightful was the grace and charm with 








Florence Hinkle, the Concert Soprano and Charles G. Sommer, Director of the 
Canton, O., Symphony Orchestra 


Charles Sommers, and “When the Roses 
Bloom,” by Reichart. 

The personnel of the orchestra is as fol- 
lows: Violins—Henri Weiler, concertmeis- 
ter; Herman Schmidt, John C. Hewitt, Al- 
fred Vignos, Charles Frye, Harold Howald, 
Earl Smith, Charles Elsaesser, Walter 
Riehl, Elias Rapoport, Howard Best, Don- 
ald Pike, Dr. Frank Douds, William Ber- 
nower, Walker Lilley, Mr. Bratten. Violas 
—Carl Glover, Earl Stock, F. C. Schaefer, 
Arthur Ax. ’Cellos—A, J. Nusly, Jr., Rene 
Breting, Walter Willis, Lawrence Slutter. 
Basses—Arch Miller, Adam Shorb, How- 


ard M. Sears, F. D. Gerber, George Dages. 
Flutes—Emerson Krause, Grant Willis. 
Piccolos—Angelo Lancieri. Oboes—Dr. S. 
B. Dudley, Dr. J. V. Yelgerhouse. Clari- 
nets—Charles Arnold, Per Lee Meese, R. 
Tracy. Bassoons—A. L. Le Jeal, Edward 


Balm. Horns—Fritz Fischer, Dr. M. D. 
Bush, Harry Slutter, Mr. Snyder. Trom- 
bones—August Stock, Archie Wilson, 


Henry Lindeman. Trumpets — Charles 
Fiala, John Cole. Tuba—Frank De Corps. 
Tympani—Alex Boas. Percussion—H. R. 
Folker. Accompanist—Ray G. Ehman. Li- 
brarian—John C. Hewitt. 





which she sang “Come to the Garden, 

Love,” by Salter; “Spring Violets,” by 

Gustave Becker at the Tonkiinstler 
Concert 


The program offered at the concert of the 
Tonkiinstler Society, at Assembly Hall, 
New York, on February 15, consisted of 
Max Lewandowsky’s Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, in G minor; a group of piano 
solos by Gustave Becker, and Sternberg’s 
C Minor Trio. The first of these was per- 
formed by Emanuel Schmauk and Henry 
Klingenfeld, and the last by Messrs. Ebann, 
Doenges and Bruchausen, in a particularly 
excellent fashion. The piano solos were 
played by the composer himself, who dis- 
plaved, in addition to his abilities as a com- 


poser, an admirable command of the se- 
crets of piano playing. His tone is large 
and highly colored, and his technic leaves 
little to be desired. 





Musicians Kill Each Other 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 16.—Louis Osten- 
dorff, leader of the orchestra at the Empire 
Theater, and Adolph Cassau, second vio- 
linist in the same orchestra, quarreled be- 
cause Ostendorff had discharged Cassau, 
and to-night, as a result, both men are dead. 
Cassau had been drinking heavily, it is said, 
and lay in wait for Ostendorff in an alley 
leading to the stage entrance of the theater. 
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He fired two shots at the latter, who, 
though fatally wounded, wrenched the re- 
volver from his assailant’s grasp and fired 
twice into Cassau’s head. Cassau died im- 
mediately and Ostendorff a short time af- 
terward in a hospital. Both men were well 
known in musical circles throughout the 
city and State, and were warm friends up 
to the time of Cassau’s dismissal. 





Musical Properties of Flats 

“Is it possible,” said the renting agent, 
“that all my apartments will have to under- 
go a musical test? It looks that way. Half 
a dozen prospective tenants have refused to 
rent until they have tested the acoustics of 
the apartments. They were singers, pian- 
ists, violinists and harpists, and they said 
that unless the walls were sufficiently reso- 
nant they would be unable to tell whether 
they were producing satisfactory tones. It 
appears that there is a great difference in 
the musical properties of flats. Some are 
so constructed that they are very sensitive 
to music. They give the best results to 
students and professionals. When I divide 
my musical sheep from the goats I shall be 
able to rent to better satisfaction all ’round. 
Those who like music can take the musical 
apartments, those who don’t like it, the 
non-musical. That will do away with a big 
lot of kicking.”-—New York Sun. 


Verdict Against Loie Fuller on $1,000 
Note 

A verdict of $1,374 was returned by Jus- 
tice Greenbaum in the Supreme Court of 
New York on February 16 against Loie 
Fuller, the dancer, and in fayor of Oliver 
Ferrand, a Maiden Lane jeweler. Of this, 
$1,000 was the amount of a note given to 
the ‘jeweler for money loaned five years 
ago. The accumulated interest figured up 
$374. 





OPERA SINGER IS 
SECRETLY WEDDED 


Marguerite Banks, Former Boston 
Prima Donna, Becomes 
Harvard Man’s Wife 


Though they had secretly become man 
and wife on February 2, the romance of 
Frederick H. Toye, a Harvard graduate of 
last June, and Marguerite Banks, a former 
prima donna of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, did not come to light until two weeks 
later. They were married in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, and spent their 
honeymoon in this city. 


The two met two years ago, when both 
were attached to the Boston Opera House, 
Toye being private secretary to Director 
Henry Russell. Since then both have sev- 
ered their connection with the Boston estab- 
lishment, and Miss Banks is understood to 
be at present under contract with the Shu- 
berts for a leading role in “The Paradise 
of Mahomet.” 

The bride last week sang. at the White 
House, before President Taft, and at the 
homes of several residents at the capital. 
She is twenty years old, and the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Banks, of Los 
Angeles, where her father has a country 
home. The girl was a protegée of a well- 
known organist in California, Thomas 
Wilde, who, together with her mother, de- 
veloped a remarkable soprano voice in the 
young singer. Miss Banks went to Italy in 
1908 to complete her musical education, and 
there was known as Marguerite Namara. 
On returning to America she resumed her 
own name. 

Miss Banks made her début at Genoa as 
Marguerite, in “Faust” and sang leading 
roles at Genoa, Naples and Milan. Her 
mother is a singer and pianist of note, and 
has always accompanied her daughter on 
her tours. 








Rossini Club’s Musicale 


PortLanp, Me., Feb. 21.—A special pro- 
gram was recently given by the Rossini 
Club, the performers being the Misses 
Cressey, Curtis, Hawes, Libby and Messrs. 
Davis and Vaill. The program presented 
comprised the Schubert-Liszt “Auf dem 
Wasser zu Singen,” Schubert’s “Ave Ma- 
ria,” “Die Allmacht,” “Serenade” and “Erl- 
king,” and Bach’s “Slumber Song,” “Chro- 
matic Fantasy,” and Aria, “Prepare Thy- 
self, Zion,” from the “Christmas Oratorio.” 
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ART OF KNEISELS 
AGAIN ENCHANTS 


Fifth New York Concert Brings 
Forth Brahms, Beethoven and 
Schubert Numbers 


The fifth concert of the Kneisel Quartet, 
given in Mendelssohn Hall Tuesday eve- 
ning of last week, was characterized by 
every customary Kneisel quality except 
Kneisel weather—and even that seemed 
only to be restraining itself with difficulty. 
There were two assisting artists on hand— 
George Barrére, flutist, and Josef Kovarik, 
violist—and the program consisted of 
Brahms’s G Minor Quintet, for two vio- 
lins, two violas and ’cello; Beethoven’s 


Serenade in D, for flute, violin and viola, 
and Schubert’s D Minor Quartet. 

The Brahms Quintet is another of those 
works which, like the second and third 
symphonies, two or three of the songs and 
some of his contributions to chamber mu- 
sic, serves to prove the truth of the ex- 
clamation of his staunch friend, Frau Her- 
zogenberg, that when he wanted to he could 
produce gold instead of brass. The high 
level of its excellence is not consistently 
maintained throughout, the final movement 
especially falling below the level of the re- 
mainder. Both the Adagio and the Poco 
Allegretto are delightful, however, beauti- 
ful in melody, rich and warm in harmony. 
Indeed, the former offers a most striking 
contrast to the customary dulness and mo- 
notony of the usual Brahms adagio. The 
opening movement contains at least one 
theme of unaffected simplicity and charm, 
and its developments are neither unduly 
lengthy nor abstruse. A noteworthy feature 
of the whole work is the prominent rdle 
constantly assigned the viola. 

The Beethoven Serenade, which fol- 
lowed, failed to justify its presence on the 
program, in spite of the fact that it was 
played in a manner that called forth some 
hearty applause. It is vapid and puerile, 
and, though short, is nevertheless too long 
considering the insignificant material of 
which it is built. The first, third and last 
movements are quite futile from every 
point of view, and the second—a minuet— 
is acceptable only by contrast. Special men- 
tion must here be made of the exquisite 
management of the flute part by Mr. Bar- 
rére, 

Of course, the treat of the evening was 
the Schubert number, which had sensibly 
been reserved till the last so as to show 
that all’s well that ends so. The quartet is 
familiar, very familiar, it is true. But 
what marvelous qualities of eternal youth 
it manifests at each successive hearing! 
Not all the orchestral ingenuity of a Rich- 
ard Strauss or a Max Reger has ever con- 
trived to effect such heaven-storming won- 
ders with a theme as has the melodic ge- 
nius of Schubert with the supremely sim- 
ple “Death and the Maiden,” by means of 
two violins, a viola, a ’cello, and—nothing 
more! Many music lovers look upon varia- 
tions with inexpressible dread, and this 
simply because composers generally lose 
sight of the fact that the true function of 
variations is to make new melodies grow 
out of a given one. Schubert, on the con- 
trary, constantly evolves wonderful new 





melodic shapes, and for this reason the 
hearer wishes that this miovement were 
again as long as it is. Almost equally de- 
lightful is the Scherzo, the main theme of 
which is identical with the “Nibelungen” 
motif in Wagner’s “Ring.” These, as well 
as the other divisions, were splendidly done 
by the Kneisels, and aroused more applause 


than anything else during the evening. 
H. F. P. 








BOY SOPRANO WHO 
IS ALSO ADEPT AT 
PIANO AND ORGAN 














HARRY ALLAN RUSSELL 


Twelve-year-old Albany Boy of Marked 
Musical Gifts and Versatility 


Harry Allan Russell, twelve years old, is 
soprano soloist at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Albany, N, Y. He is a genius, if 
George’s Eliot's definition be a true one, 
for his capacity for taking pains is extraor- 
dinary in a lad of his age. Aside from his 
vocal work, which is ofa high quality, he 
is a student of both piano and organ, prac- 
tising hours at a time carefully and intelli- 
gently, and so laying the foundation of a 
splendid and thorough musicianship. He 
has played duets with his masters in public 
with amazing ease and proficiency, and is 
in much demand in concert and drawing- 
room for his unusual gifts and delicate 
beauty. 





An opera entitled “Love and Perdition,” 
written by a former Portuguese Ambassa- 
dor to Germany, has just had its German 
premiére in Hamburg. A good perform- 
ance won success for it. 





Siegfried Wagner’s “Der Kobold,” rela- 
tively the composer’s most successful opera, 
will be given in Berlin for the first time 
during the Gura season next Summer. 


BACKHAUS HEARD IN 
A CHOPIN PROGRAM 


A Characteristic Recital in Vienna 
—His American Tour 
Postponed 


Vienna, Feb. 6.—Wilhelm Backhaus pre- 
sented a program of Chopin numbers ex- 
clusively at his second Vienna recital this 
season, which took place on Monday even- 
ing. The program consisted of the B 
Minor Sonata, the twelve Etudes, op. 25, 
several preludes and mazurkas, the C 
Sharp Minor Waltz, the Barcarolle and the 
A Flat Polonaise. Backhaus is one of the 
really important pianists of the day, and 
his concert is deserving of more than pass- 
ing notice. While he is not at home in all 
of the many moods of Chopin, there were 
moments of great playing during the even- 
ing. Technically, he is always superb, but 
one could wish for a little more poetry at 
times. The pianist often spoils his effects 


by a certain restlessness in tempo, some- 
thing which is particularly noticeable in his 
melody playing. 

Backhaus, who for many years lived in 
England, where he was first active as prin- 
cipal piano professor in the Manchester 
Conservatory at twenty-one years of age, 
now makes his home in Darmstadt, the lit- 
tle Hessian capital. He is a native of Leip- 
sic, and one of the very few German pian- 
ists of to-day who has been able to make 
an international reputation. His prospect- 
ive descent upon America, which was to 
have taken place next season, has been put 
off until the following year. 

On Wednesday Therese Schnabel-Behr 
gave a program of German Lieder, accom- 
panied by her husband, Arthur Schnabel, 
the pianist. Frau Behr’s interpretation of 
her numbers was very satisfying musically, 
but vocally the means at her disposal were 
not all that could have been desired. 

Leopold Godowsky, the busy head of the 
Masterschool for Piano at the Conserva- 
tory, gave his second piano recital in the 
Grosser Musikverein’s Hall last night, play- 
ing the Brahms Sonata, op. 5, the Schu- 
mann “Kinderscenen,” the Liszt Sonata, and 
from Chopin the Barcarolle, Mazurka in F 
Sharp Minor, op. 53, Waltz in G Flat, and 
the F Sharp Minor Polonaise, 

Mme. Charles Cahier appeared on Thurs- 
day evening at the opera, singing for the 
first tithe the réle of Pamela in Auber’s 
“Fra Diavolo.” The part is an ungrateful 
one and at the same time difficult, both in 
regard to singing and acting. Mme. Cahier 
did all that was possible with it. The opera 
direction would please the opera-going 
public by having its best contralto appear a 
little more often in parts really worthy of 
her talent. The other réles were in satis- 
factory hands, and the large house was 
proof of the longevity and drawing power 
of Auber’s popular “Spieloper,” even at this 
late day. Weingartner directed the per- 
formance. 

The City Council of Vienna has just 
made the Philharmonic Orchestra a pres- 
ent of 3,000 crowns, in recognition of the 
fifty years of concerts which the society 
now has to its credit. This anniversary of 





a half century will be appropriately cele- 
brated next month. Of the amount men- 
tioned, one-third is to go toward the pen- 
sion fund for retired members, one-third 
for a tablet to be placed on the house of 
Otto Nicolai, the composer of “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” and first director of 
the Philharmonic concerts, and one-third 
for the anniversary celebration. American 
city councils in cities where symphony or- 
chestras are now in existence please take 
notice. 

The Concordia Ball is the principal event 
of the carnival season for the art world of 
Vienna. This gay event took place last 
Monday evening at the Sophien Hall. All 
the stars of the literary, musical, theatrical 
and artistic circles in Vienna were, as 
usual, in evidence. The picture was one 
which can hardly be duplicated in any other 
city in the world. Among the many distin- 
guished guests may be mentioned Theodor 
Leschetizky and Mme. Leschetizky, Moritz 
Rosenthal, Felix von Weingartner, Eric 
Schmedes, Vernon Stiles and many other 
members of the Royal Court Opera; Franz 
Schalk, Germaine Schnitzer, August Stra- 
dal, Wilhelm Bopp, director of the Vienna 
Conservatory ; Carl Ziehrer, conductor of 
the orchestra at the Court Balls; Alfred 
Griinfeld, Willy Burmester, Oscar Strauss, 
of “Walzertraum” fame, and Wilhelm 
Backhaus, who had given his concert earlier 
the same evening. Epwin HuGHes.. 





HIS PROVIDENCE DEBUT 





Ernest Hutcheson Makes It As Soloist 
With Boston Orchestra 


ProvipENcE, Feb, 21.—The third concert 
of the season by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra took place Tuesday evening at In- 
fantry Hall, before a large audience. Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist was the soloist of the 
evening, this being his first appearance in 
Providence. He played the Beethoven Con- 
certo, No. 5, in E Flat Major, op. 73, in a 
masterly manner, and in true Beethoven 
style, and upon completion of the concerto 
was greeted with enthusiastic applause, 
both from the orchestra and the audience. 
Mr. Fiedler gave for his opening number 
Weber’s dainty and charming overture to 
the opera “Euryanthe,” and ended with 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Préludes.” 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2, in D Major, 
was played with splendid effect. 

Maud Allan and the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra were to have appeared at In- 
fantry Hall on Thursday evening, but did 
not, G. F. H. 


A PIANOLA RECITAL 








W. E. MacClymont Gives Interesting 
Program, Frank Croxton Assisting 


Another Saturday afternoon pianola re- 
cital was given by W. E. MacClymont, Feb- 
ruary 19, in Afolian Hall, No. 362 Fifth 
avenue, New York, with Frank G. Croxton, 
baritone, soloist. 

Mr. MacClymont played Sg rer Mili- 
taire Polonaise, opus 40 I; two of 
MacDowell’s “Woodland bketches®— “From 
an Indian Lodge” and “To a Water Lily”; 
Kowalski’s “Marche Hongroise,” on the 

ianola, and on the A£olian pipe-organ, 
aint-Saéns’s “Danse Macabre.” 

Mr. Croxton sang Handel’s “Hear Me, 
Ye Winds and Waves,” Lawson’s “Loch 
Lomond” and Speaks’s “Shepherd, See Thy 
Horse’s Foaming Mane,” to the accompa- 
niment of the pianola. 
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OPEN-AIR OPERA BEAUTIFUL 
DREAM, DECLARES MELTZER_ 





Interest in the 
Philanthropists 





Central Park Project Receives Stamp of Approval from the Well- 
Known Music Critic—Opera in English Essential to Popular 
Art—An Opportunity for 


Discerning 








“There is one particular question which 
should interest all students of opera in 
America,” remarked Chafles Henry Melt- 
zer,music critic of the New York American, 
to a representative of MusicaL AMERICA. 
“This,” he explained, “is the popularization 
of opera and the graduai introduction of 
the English language as an opera medium. 

“I do not believe you can really make 
opera popular—that is to say, itelligently 
popular—until operagoers have some fairly 
clear idea of the meaning what they are 
listening to. 

“At present opera seems more or less a 
pastime of a limited number of people, say, 
of 100,000. Anyway, the number is very 
limited in comparison with the population 
of a great city like New York. I| think the 
time has come when the beauty and joy of 
opera should be given to people who are not 
as well-to-do as those who frequent the 
Metropolitan and the Manhattan. 

“If some of the enterprising and wealthy 
gentlemen who help to make opera pos- 
sible at the Metropolitan were to direct 
their activities toward the East Side and 
establish a popular opera house in the 


neighborhood, say, of the Bowery, or if 
they would even assume control of the 
beautiful old Academy of Music and give 
to it the prestige of their names, with the 
blessing of cheap opera, particularly in 
Italian and in English, I think they would 
do more good for music and win more 
gratitude from the city than will result 
trom many years of opera at the Metro- 
politan. 

“In my opinion it would be good policy, 
because all very wealthy men, at all times, 
and especially now, have incurred enmity 
and aroused jealousy, sometimes rightly, 
sometimes wrongly, and anything they can 
do to show that wealth may be beneficent 
as well as maleficent is to their own ad- 
vantage. Consequently, any money that 
they might put into popular opera would 
be a good investment, besides being an evi- 
dence of good will and humanity. I think, 
too, that, as the population of this city is 
chiefly made up of English-speaking per- 
sons—even on the East Side a large por- 
tion of the people still speak some sort of 
English—popular opera should be sung 
partly, if not solely, in the English lan- 
guage. 

“Mr. Dippel is reported to have said, the 
other day, in an interview, that English 
opera, or opera in English, is less neces- 
sary in New York than in small cities. . 
should like to know how Mr. Dippel, 
any one else, got the notion into his Bead 
that the people of New York who go to 
opera know what is being sung to them. If 
they do, why are librettos sold? And what 
is the good of selling librettos with Eng- 
lish translations which in most instances 
are absolute perversions of the original 
text? 

“What is the use of talking about ex- 
pression in music and raving over the ex- 
pressive singing of this or that artist, if 
you do not know what he is trying to ex- 
press? And how do you know whether 
music is good or bad unless it is appropri- 
ate to the subject which it is supposed to 
illustrate? 

“For instance, if I am singing the words, 
‘I hate you; go to the devil,’ and I sing 
them with a Mendelssohnian sentiment in 
the music and a mellifluous expression, is 
my music good or bad? According to our 
modern views it is very bad music, be- 
cause music is supposed to be the expres- 
sion of emotion or thought. It should not 
be in contradiction of the emotion or ideas 
which it pretends to illuminate. 

“Take the case of ‘Elektra.’ I do not 
know whether the critics are as mad as 


MusicaL America thought they were after 
reading what they said about that work. 
But I feel sure that, though there is a great 
deal of beautiful music in ‘Elektra,’ much 
of it is in the wrong place, and therefore, 
as it seems to me, should come under the 
head of dirt. Not because it is in itself not 


want more; we want to know at each par- 
ticular moment in the performance of the 
opera what the singer is expressing in 
tones, and what the orchestra is supposed 
to illustrate. And we shall never know all 
that until we get two things: good singing 
librettos made by properly trained writers, 
properly paid for their very difficult work, 
and thoroughly trained artists who have 
learned how to sing English and other lan- 
guages so clearly as to be intelligible in all 
parts of the house. Half the American 
singers on the opera boards are not intelli- 
gible in any language, and the same is true 
of many foreign artists. 

“There are remarkable exceptions to this 
generalization. One which occurs to me is 
that of Putnam Griswold, who, I under- 
stand, has been engaged for the Metropoli- 
tan. When he appeared here in ‘Parsifal,’ 
under the management of Henry W. Sav- 
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CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


For Many Years One of New York’s Leading Music Critics and at One Time 
Associated With the Late Heinrich Conried at the Metropolitan Opera House 


pure and lovely, but because—to go back 
to the old definition—it is ‘good matter out 
of place.’ 

“I fail to see why so little interest has 
up to now been taken by the press and the 
habitual operagoers of New York in the 
question of opera in English. In every 
other metropolis in the world, except, per- 
haps, London, people would be ashamed to 
acknowledge that they did not know the 
meaning of what the singers were singing 
to them. It would seem to them a confes- 
sion of a lack of intelligence, and indirect- 
ly of a want of musical sense. One of the 
great crying needs of art, if the demand 
for art is sincere here, must be more in- 
telligibility in opera. 

“Take any operagoer aside and ask him 
point-blank to explain the plot of this or 
that opera—ask him to answer quickly and 
concisely, and see what the result will be. 

“The very least one should expect of our 
opera managers is what Mr. Hammerstein 
has already given us—an outline on the 
program of every opera presented. But we 


age, it was a joy to hear him. Every syl- 
lable he sang was clear-cut and properly 
emphasized; every phrase had meaning and 
every tone was eloquent. 

“Among the foreigners here we have 
many remarkable masters of diction. For 
instance, the Algerian baritone, Dinh Gilly, 
whom we heard in ‘The Attack on the 
Mill’; Maurice Renaud and Edmond Clé- 
ment. It would not be gracious for me to 
give examples of those other artists who 
fail signally and habitually to enunciate 
clearly on the opera stage. The ears of any 
operagoer will supply him with the infor- 
mation. 

“My hope is that before many years we 
shall see a great popular opera house, built 
on democratic lines and seating perhaps 
4,000 people, flourishing in some unfash- 
ionable center of the city. If that opera 
house is ever built opera in E nglish should 
have a prominent place in it.’ 

Mr. Meltzer was asked why the Academy 
of Music opera season had failed. He said 
that if he had been a director in the Met- 


ropolitan he would have used his influence 
to subsidize the Academy scheme so that it 
could continue, and so that, by interesting 
the people in the neighborhood and others 
who would come there, the Academy per- 
formances would eventually make new pa- 
trons for the uptown houses. 

“Why, indeed,” said he, “the failure of 
the Academy season was not creditable to 
the city, for many of the performances they 
gave there, and especially those of ‘La Bo- 
héme,’ were admirable. 

“The failure was due first, I think, to 
bad management; next, to the apathy of the 
very people who need popular opera, and 
who should have taken an active interest 
in it; next, to want of capital, and, lastly. 
to the perhaps unnecessary competition of 
the Manhattan. 

“In a sense, I was the father—or, if you 
like, the instigator—of both popular opera 
schemes. One would probably have pros- 
pered. It was too soon to give two popu- 
lar seasons at once, 

“If I had been a director of the Metro- 
politan I would have used my influence to 
have the Academy subsidized as a nursery 
for operagoers many of whom would 
later have become frequenters of the up- 
town opera houses.” 

The old question of why the critics are 
so hard on new talent was asked Mr, Melt- 
zer, with particular reference to the Le 
Grand Howland performance at the New 
Amsterdam Theater. 

“The mere fact that an opera is Ameri- 
can does not entitle it to production,” was 
the reply. “But it should command for it 
the respectful and careful consideration 
which was given, I think, to ‘Sarrona.’ I 
believe that American composers should be 
encouraged, but the works of masters 
should not be crowded out of the Metro- 
politan and the Manhattan in order to 
make way for second-class opera. If 
Americans write first-class operas they will 
have no fault to find with the reviews of 
them.” 

Then, turning to another subject, Mr. 
Meltzer spoke with gratification of the re- 
port that efforts had at last been made to 
give popular opera a chance in Summer, 
and in the open air. 

“The suggestion of popular al fresco 
opera in Central Park was first made in the 
musical columns of the New York Amer- 
ican two years ago. Mr. Abramson at once 
tried to act on it, but, as I understand, 
could not get the necessary permission from 
the authorities. Now I see that the Aborns 
have taken up the idea. Good luck to them, 
though I am of opinion that the munici- 
pality itself should assume or delegate the 
responsibility for the suggested Summer 
opera performances in the Park. To be- 
gin with, they might give opera recitals, 
with singers and orchestra, but without 
scenery or costumes, on the plan which has 
proved so successful in the Paris Gardens 
of the Tuileries. The Mall is a readymade 
natural opera house. Ask Nahan Franko. 
He agrees with me, and would be de- 
lighted, I feel sure, to assist the city in 
realizing a quite rational and most beauti- 
ful dream.” 

In both music and drama Mr. Meltzer 
has had a wide experience, and for many 
years he has been a keen student of ar- 
tistic affairs in this country and Europe. 
He does not write criticisms so technical 
that the lay readers of intelligence cannot 
understand them, and he tries to be illu- 
minative always. His public career started 
when he was a young man, living in the 
Latin quarter in Paris, when he became 
correspondent in that city for the Chicago 
Tribune. Later he went with the New 
York Herald as European correspondent, 
and for many years interviewed the leading 
royalties and other celebrities of the Con- 
tinent. James Gordon Bennet sent him to 
New York to revolutionize the music and 
dramatic departments of the New York 
Herald. He did much to introduce to the 
American public the dramatic works of 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, Ibsen and others. 

As to criticism, Mr. Meltzer, one of the 
most just and most widely known critics 
in New York, declined to generalize. 

“In my own work,” said he, “I am chiefly 
at three things. First, I try to be interest- 
ing. Next, I try to be clear. And lastly, I 
do try to be human.” 





Karl Goepfart’s one-act Singspiel, “The 
Miller of Sans Souci,” was recently pro- 
duced with favorable results at the Berlin 
Volksoper. 
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NOTICE 
John Lavine, who has been connected with the 
business department of Musicat America from 
the start, and who was compelled, on account 
of ill-health, to resign his position some two 
months ago, is again actively connected with 





the paper. ; 
THE MUSICAL AMERICA CO. 








FUTURE OF AMERICAN OPERETTA 


In these days of so much attention to grand opera, 
it will be well not to forget the claims of light opera 
and operetta, the possibilities of these forms, and the 
possible part which they may play in the musical life 
of America. Walter Eaton, in The Craftsman for Janu- 
ary, speaks with much sense and penetration upon this 
subject. He says a number of things, the force of which 
is not likely to be recognized until certain develop- 
ments have come to pass along the lines which he 
indicates. 

In the first place, he makes a plea, not for greater 
education of the people in grand opera, “but a more 
catholic education of the musically elect, so that they 
shall realize the true importance of operetta and musi- 
cal comedy, its national significance, and no longer 
sneer at the composer who writes it.” 

That significance, Mr. Eaton shows, may be similar 
to that which it has been in the case of certain other 
countries where operatic comedy has satisfied the need 
of national musical expression. Such, for example, 
was the case in Austria with the operetta, which was 
based upon the waltzes so popular in that country, and 
also in England, where the popular ‘ballad lent itself 
as a medium for the creation of the operas of Gilbert 
native develop- 


such spontaneous 


and Sullivan. In 
ments there lurks a vitality not to be found in the 
efforts of composers who throw themselves mightily 
into an effort to create some form unsympathetic to 
the national life, but which they feel that they must 
do to maintain their artistic dignity. 

That which is exotic can never come to a 
self-perpetuation, and Mr. Eaton maintains that with 
the branch of the human family, 
grand opera is exotic. He says not only that it is 
foreign, but that Americans evidently wish to keep 
it so, for they will not submit to hearing it translated 
into English, let alone listening to it when it is com- 
posed by men of our race. If this phenomenon is the 
evidence of a deep racial trait, as Mr. Eaton says, there 
is no question but that some other musical stage form 
than grand opera is to be the thing which is destined 
for the strongest development in America. 

Grand opera, it is true, can not live without the sup- 
port of fashion, because it does not represent the pe- 
Musical comedy 


strong 


English-Speaking 


culiarly American artistic genius. 


makes a direct response to an immediate demand, but 
Mr. Eaton claims that it remains at a low level because 


the better class of musicians scorn it, and devote them- 
selves to works more pretentious, but which go un- 
noticed. The author then makes the significant state- 
ment that the creation of one American operetta like 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s worth a 
dozen importations of “Madama “Tosea,” 


would be 
sutterfly,” 


“Patience” 


“Salomé,” etc. 

No one has yet solved the problem of democracy 
in its relation to art. These things have been con- 
stantly at war. Highly cultured persons who feel that 
America, to be doing what it should in art, should be 
imitating the art-product of modern Europe, will natur- 
ally not see the great value of work which will be 
accepted broadly by the Yet such persons 
are but one small phase of American humanity, and 
it is entirely possible that a wholesome art form en- 
joyed by the mass of the people is infinitely more 
vital in tendency, more worth while in itself, and in 
its promise for the highly 
refined and Europeanized which satisfies the few. 

English considerable height of 
development before musical England was given over 
into the hands of Handel and Mendelssohn, but noth- 
ing so significant for English national life came out 
of the period of German rule as has come out since 
in the operatic comedies of Sir Arthur Sullivan. As 
Mr. Eaton says, “the nation still demanded its native 


people. 


future, than something 


opera came to a 


musical expression—nations always will.” 

America has shown that it is very friendly to light 
opera composed by Americans. The meaning of this 
is that here is a chance for vital development. The 
form in which these operas have been cast is wholly 
capable of holding a much greater content than has 
yet been put into it. The themes have been, in gen- 
eral, extravagant and meaningless; impossible tales of 
events on impossible islands in impossible seas. The 
next step in light opera for America is that the sub- 
ject shall come from the heart of American life, in 
some one of its numerous and interesting aspects. 
The spirit must be lifted from extravagant burlesque 
to the witty and satiric. There are plently of circum- 
of this country’s growth which admit 


stances born 


of romantic interpretation, of humorous and _ satiric 
comment. 

The musical style has been set already, and its chief 
characteristic is and must be—telody. Opera for 
America must be full of tunes. The profound meta- 
physical Wagnerian scheme, deep and mighty in its 
Teutonic massiveness, is not for America. The musical 
style of Arthur Sullivan is too thoroughly English, too 
deeply based on English folk melodies, to take a final 
grip on America. The general model is good, however, 
and the same may be said of Humperdinck’s “Hansel 
and Gretel,” which, while partaking of the enriching 
influence of Wagner, still retains a simple and under- 
standable form. This, again, is too German a style 


for America. 
The evolution of operatic comedy in America has 


reached a point where it is absolutely necessary for a 
new kind of product to appear, and it is worth risking a 
prophecy that it will be forthcoming ere long. It will 
not bear a strikingly close resemblance to any previous 
style, except that of American light opera in the past, 
but it will involve a great enhancing of musical, dra- 
matic, and literary values within that form. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEW CONCERT 
AGENCY 

An interesting proof of the rapid development of 
musical activity in this country and the consequent 
need of closer community of interests between the old 
world and the new in matters affecting the appearances 
of our artists in Europe and European artists in Amer- 
ica, is convincingly advanced in the formation of the 
Quinlan International Musical Agency, as reported in 
MusicaL AMERICA last This ambitious venture 
will provide a means whereby artists may address their 
work to audiences throughout the world, under the 
same auspices—a system which will work out to the 
advantage of both the musician and the local manager. 

Fortunately, the men who have taken the initiative 
in this progressive movement are well qualified by ex- 
perience and ability to carry out their plans success- 
They announce that it is their intention to con- 
venture according to the legitimate 
MusicaL AMERICA has always main- 


we ek. 


fully. 
duct 
business plans. 
tained that there is no element in the working of a 


their most 


concert agency which makes it necessary or expedient 


to depart from the business standards to 
bring profits to the artist, the concert bureau itself and 
to the The irregular practices which 


certain managers have fostered—practices which have 


cust mary 


local manager. 
to a certain degree militated against those of our man- 
agers who have prosecuted their work along clean 
lines—have inevitably come to light and have done 
their originators more harm than good. 

A new agency in the field will still further stimulate 
and besides enabling the 
hear the 


America’s musical activity 


cities of this country to performances of 


not otherwise be pre- 


European artists who might 
sented here, will afford increased advantages to the 
native musicians whose accomplishments qualify them 
to show the world what the United States can pro- 


duce in the musical arts. 





Richard Strauss, in the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, 
tells how, at a performance of Brahms’s “Academic 
Festival Overture” conducted by the composer, he and 
von Bulow, who volunteered to take charge of the 
kettledrums, found that performance on those instru- 
ments was nct so easy as it seems, and that they had 
the greatest difficulty in counting their bars and know- 
ing when to come in. 

What a pity that Strauss was not playing in one of 
his own that he could come in anywhere 
without injury to the effect. 


works, so 





The Pacific Outlook says that a piano sonata 
by Cyril Scott, the English composer (the Outlook says 
an English composer) shocked the sensipilities of a 
writer on the London Musical News, who characterized 
its chords as “fortuitous concourses of notes.” 

English music must be looking up if it can agitate 
critical gray matter to this extent. 


new 





Persons who glanced at the New York Times of 
February 16 saw the following headline, “DYNAMITE 
IN A FLAT.” 
this article before they discovered that this was not 
the name of a new music drama of Strauss cr a new 
Russian symphony. 


Musical persons read some distance in 
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Eleanor Everest Freer and Her Daughter 


One of America’s most ardent champions of opera 
in English is Eleanor Everest Freer, of-Chicago, who is 
shown in the accompanying photograph, with her 
charming daughter. Mrs. Freer has gained an enviable 
reputation through her compositions, which are known 
especially to singers throughout the country. She has 
been a frequent contributor to magazines and news- 
papers, urging the adoption of English texts in operatic 
or concert music as a means to establish a characteristic 
national musical art. 


Scotti—Antonio Scotti was with 
when the latter first saw Belasco’s one-act dramatic 
version of John Luther Long’s “Madame Butterfly.” 
“He had a number of librettos under consideration at 
that time,” writes Scotti in the Etude, but he cast them 
all aside at once. I never knew Puccini to be more ex- 
cited. The story of the little Japanese piece was on his 
mind all the time, and it was in this white heat of in- 
spiration that the piece was moulded.” 

Renaud—Maurice Renaud, the incomparable singing 
actor of the Manhattan, has had but a solitary oppor- 
tunity to appear in a Wagnerian character before New 
York audiences. This was in the recent “Tannhaduser” 
production of Mr. Hammerstein, on which occasion his 
Wolfram proved the most significant figure of the per- 
formance. But Mr. Renaud is also said to be a peerless 
Beckmesser and Kurvenal, and has familiarized him 
self with Wotan. He has already been invited by Mme. 
Wagner to do Amfortas in Bayreuth, but the difficul 
ties of learning a roéle in a language with which he was 
unfamiliar forced him to decline the offer. 

Nordica—It is said of Mme. Nordica that she prob- 
ably owns more jewels, given her as a tribute to her 
genius, than any other singer in grand opera. Chief 
of these is the bracelet given her by the Czar after she 
had sung in the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg. It 
is a serpent of gold, encrusted with diamonds and 
sapphires, with a large catseye in the head. 

Cottlow—It is probable that Augusta Cottlow, the 


Puccini in London 


gifted American pianist who is now increasing her 
fame in Berlin, will return to the United States next 
season. Miss Cottlow is accompanied abroad by her 
mother. . 
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Many Widely Published Can- 
tatas and Anthems the Work 
of Emma Louise Ashford 





By Stella Reid Crothers 











{Eprror’s Notz.—In this series Miss Crothers 
takes the most liberal and democratic view, and 
the discussions are not in the nature of a critical 
review. It is the wish of the writer to make them 
both suggestive and stimulating to those possessed 
of latent talent.] 


Nashville, Tennessee, built upon the hills 
overlooking the valley of the Cumberland, 
has been well called the “Athens of the 
South.” Though a manufacturing center, 
culture, refinement and higher education 
are characteristic of its citizens, and many 
of the city’s men and women have achieved 
international distinction. 

In the realm of music, Emma Louise 
Ashford has won peculiar recognition. 
Some fifteen years ago, Mrs. Ashford en- 
tered the ranks of writers of anthems and 
to this class of composition she soon added 
the church cantata, in which she proved 
quite as successful as in the anthem form. 

Last year the eighth sacred cantata from 
her pen appeared, and she has had the 
pleasure of having at least four of these 
works republished in England and India. 
Her hymn volume has sold to the extent 
of eight thousand volumes. 

As editor of The Organist, a journal de- 
voted to the interests of that instrument, 
as the name implies, Mrs. Ashford has 
had unusual opportunity to promulgate her 
theories, illustrating them by her own 
clever compositions for the organ. The 
success of The Organist led to the publica- 
tion of The American Organ, which has 
also met the approbation of many devotees 
of the instrument. 

The original numbers in these two jour- 
nals form a considerable and important 
part of Mrs. Ashford’s contribution to 
musical literature, yet by no means all. 
Both sacred and secular songs have en- 
gaged her pen. Two song cycles, “Moods,” 
and “Songs of Destiny,” which frequently 
find place on recital programs, bear her 
name, 

Last Summer, a part-song, “Life’s Even- 
ing,” was written for and dedicated to the 
Chicago Madrigal Club by Mrs. Ashford 
a composition which the club unanimous- 
ly declared was the most enjoyable one 
studied during the eight years of its active 
work. 

Since writing “Life’s Evening,” Mrs. 
Ashford has composed a dozen anthems, 
twenty-five organ voluntaries and a num- 
ber of songs. Mrs. Ashford is as well 
known in the literary as the musical world, 
being a frequent contributor to current 
periodicals, as well as author of “Repre- 
sentative Women of Tennessee,” “Herode,” 
and other books. In her early years she 
had few advantages in the study of music 








MRS. EMMA LOUISE ASHFORD 


and is practically self-taught. In theory, 
she had instruction from two Englishmen 
—Dr. R. N. Peters, now of Richmond, 
Va., and the late Dr. Henry Niles, of 
Victoria University—from whom she re- 
ceived the stiff training in counterpoint 
peculiar to the English school. From her 
own experience, Mrs. Ashford is a firm 
believer in the importance of such training 
for good part-writing. 

Several trips abroad afforded many op- 
portunities for listening to the best class 
of church music. In fact, the greater part 
of her time in Europe was spent in visit- 
ing the noted cathedrals and making the 
acquaintance of organists and musicians 
of international fame. While abroad in 
1897 she was offered a place on the pro- 
gram of the National Convention of Music 
Teachers, held in Manchester, England, 
but as it was held after the date fixed for 
sailing she was obliged to decline the 
honor. English periodicals have been very 
cordial in their praise of Mrs. Ashford’s 
compositions, one adding to a lengthy re- 
view this praise: “The composer makes 
the singer illuminate the thought of the 
words, not merely display the tones of a 
pretty voice.” ; 

A long apprenticeship as church organist 
and choir leader has fitted Mrs. Ashford 
in a marked degree for the style of com- 
position which is always singable and free 
from undue strain upon the voice. These 
qualities probebly account for the popu- 
larity of her sacred songs. 

The musica! committee of the Nashville 
Art Association is arranging a concert to 
be given in the art room of the Carnegie 
Library, February 25, in compliment to 
Mrs. Ashford, who has given so freely 
and fully of her time to further the cause 
of music in her home city. It has been the 
good fortune of this slender, gray eyed 
woman to exercise an important influence 
upon the course of musical progress in 
America as well as in Nashville. 





OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA 





Hammerstein’s Service to City Com- 
pared With Metropolitan’s 


The Metropolitan company has given for 
years one opera per week in Philadelphia 
with a guarantee by some of its philan- 
thropic and public-spirited citizens. The 
Metropolitan has given Philadelphians al- 
most exclusively old and hackneyed works 
—no novelties. Besides, while presented 
with undoubted vocal splendor, the staging 
has been entirely inadequate, inartistic and 
unfitted for the purpose. All this time the 


Metropolitan has entertained the New York 
public with operatic art almost unrivaled 
in magnificence, while Philadelphians were 
glad to get such art as the Metropolitan 
could conveniently furnish. 

In this state of affairs Oscar Hammer- 
stein built the Philadelphia Opera House 
two years ago, and has since given Phila- 
delphians four operas each week, with 
many novelties, noticeably the beautiful 
work of the modern French school, with all 
the standard Italian works. His opera house 
is in itself a liberal education in art, com- 
fort and arrangement. His presentation of 
opera has beeen fairly unsurpassable in 
every respect. To the minutest detail the 
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perfection of art is there noticeable. Stag- 
ing and costuming have been presented in 
liberal magnificence. Some of the world’s 
greatest singers have appeared in every 
opera. In a word, Hammerstein has given 
to Philadelphia the best attainable art. His 
eccentricities, whatever they may be, are 
aside from the public concern involved. 
Nor are the motives of Hammerstein the 
essential consideration. The ability and 
character to accomplish what he achieved 
in New York, then in Philadelphia, place 
him as an organizer and a public man in a 
unique and very high position. Americans 
stand for fair play in all things. Ham- 
merstein against immense odds and in the 
face of apparently insurmountable ob- 
stacles, whatever may have been his mo- 
tives, has done more for this city than can 
be measured or stated without the use of 
hyperbole. Justice requires the statement 
that it is scarcely perceivable how Ham- 
merstein could have made money by his 
efforts in behalf of Philadelphia. There- 
fore the inference is well-nigh justifiable 
that his motives were too lofty to be re- 
garded as sordid.—Philadelphia Record. 





Elman to Play a Glazounow Novelty 


Mischa Elman, the soloist of the fifth 
and last subscription concert of the season 
of the Russian Symphony Society, on 
Thursday evening, March 3, at Carnegie 
Hall, will play the Glazounow Violin Con 


certo in A, for the first time in America. 
This work was written some four years 
ago, and Elman has played it with success 
in London, Amsterdam and other cities. 
The orchestra, under the direction of Mod- 
est Altschuler, will also be heard in Rim 
sky-Korsakow’s — unfamiliar symphonic 
poem, “Sadko,” and in the third Tschai- 
kowsky suite, whose brilliance and sonority 
have made it popular, 





People’s Symphony Concert 


The third orchestral concert of the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, F. X. Arens, 
director, takes place this Friday evening in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Heinrich Geb- 
hard is the soloist, and the program will 
include: Overture, Beethoven, “Egmont”; 
Beethoven, Symphony No. 9; piano con- 
certo, Beethoven, Emperor Concerto; string 
orchestra, Beethoven, Polonaise, op. 8; Bee- 
thoven, Turkish March (from Ruins of 
Athens). 





“Antar” a Paris Success 


Paris, Feb. 12.—‘‘Antar,” an Arabian play 
in five acts, in verse, by Chekri-Ganem, 
with music by Rimsky-Korsakow, was a 
decided success as brought out to-night at 
the Odéon, with the Colonne Orchestra, led 
by Gabriel Pierné. The melody of Abla in 
the fifth act, celebrating an Oriental sun- 
rise, was one of the most beautiful things 
in the play. 





“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so strong and so 
decisive was it.’"—(London Daily Tele- 


graph.) 


“Seldom indeed do we find a planist In 
whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.”’—(London 
Daily Telegraph.) 


“Her playing Is refined, and she Is 
plainly a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.”—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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MANY OPERAS BASED ON MYTHOLOGICAL “ ORPHEUS” 








There is probably no single character in 
history or mythology which has inspired 
the production of more operas than Or- 
pheus. In a recent issue of the New York 


Sun, W. J. Henderson gives a list of some 
of the most important works inspired by 
the ancient legend. Probably the most sig- 
nificant from a historical standpoint is that 
of Rinuccini and Jacopo Peri, given in 
Florence at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century and noteworthy as being the 
first opera ever written. In 1607 an “Or- 
feo” by Ferrari which was given before the 
court at Mantua, while in 1608 came the 
“Orfeo” of Claudio Monteverde, the orig- 
inator of significant harmonic innovations, 
and the man who was the first to make use 
of music more melodious in character than 
that of the stile representativo of the Flor- 
entine “Camerata.” The next important 


“Orfeo” did not appear until 1672, and this 
was the work of Antonio Sartorio, and the 
first “Orfeo” ever presented in a public 
opera house. A gap of twenty years was 
followed by an “Orfeo” by Lulli, written 
for Paris. In quick succession came operas 
on the subject by the Germans, Reinhard 
Keiser, C. H. Graun, Henry Benda, Bach- 
mann and Haydn. Most interesting of the 
eighteenth centuries, however, and the one 
which has survived all its rivals, is that of 
Gluck, which is too familiar to require ex- 
tended comment. During the nineteenth 
century came an “Orpheus” by Cannabich, 
written for Munich; another by Kanee, 
given in Vienna; an Orphée by Benjamin 
Godard, presented in Paris in 1847, and, 
last of all, Offenbach’s stinging burlesque 
“Orpheus in Hell,” which effectively put 
an end to the use of the tale as a matter 
for further operatic consideration. 





EVEN ITALY CELEBRATES CHOPIN CENTENARY 








Chopin centenary celebrations are now in 
order throughout the civilized world. Wac- 
law Perkowski in a letter to the New York 
Evening Post enumerates some of the most 


important events in honor of the greatest 
of piano composers, and according to him 
it will be seen that even in Italy, where 
piano music is not generally supposed to 
be a very popular type of composition, 
elaborate memorial ceremonies have been 
undertaken. 

“In Rome,” says the writer, “the first 
celebration in honor of the Polish com- 
poser was in the orchestral concert under 
the baton of L, Mancinelli. The latter took 
this opportunity to produce the instrumen- 
tation of several works of Chopin for the 
orchestra—the Funeral March in the instru- 


mentation of Henry Wood; two Etudes, op. 
10, No. 3, and op. 25, No. 10, instrumentated 
by Mancinelli, and the Polonaise, op. 53, 
made over for orchestra by Mancinelli. De- 
spite the boldness of such an attempt on 
the character of the composition the essay 
succeeded; all the numbers of the program 
were received with fervent enthusiasm, and 
the Polonaise had to be repeated. 

“Besides this, Rome is making other prep- 
arations for the centenary. Under the 
lead of Prof. Artilio, Camillo Rosa, Scoma, 
Mrs. Laude, Miss Flamm, L. K. Kossa- 
kowski and others a committee has been 
formed to arrange in honor of Chopin a 
lecture and concert at the College Romano. 
Then there is scheduled a concert in St. 
Cecilia, and Paderewski will come to Rome 
to give a concert in March.” 





TO FROLIC FOR CHARITY 





Metropolitan Opera Artists Will Cut 
Capers to Aid Pension Fund 


Operatic artists will cut all sorts of ca- 
pers at a frolic for the benefit of the 
pension fund of the Metropolitan Opera 
House and for the actors’ fund of Ger- 
many, at the Hotel Astor, March 19. The 
Metropolitan singers will unite with mem- 
bers of the Irving Place Theater Company. 

Otto Goritz, of the Metropolitan, who is 
active in the arrangements, has obtained the 
use of practically all the public rooms of 
the hotel. In a theater on the roof the Met- 
ropolitan singers will burlesque the roles 
which they have made familiar. 

One feature will be a burlesque of “Tann- 
hauser,” when Hans Morgenstern will con- 
duct, made up as Alfred Hertz. Leo Slézak 
will sing the rdle of the Shepherd. Tyro- 
lean quartets will be composed entirely of 
American-born singers—Allan Hinckley, 
Riccardo Martin, Herbert Witherspoon and 
Robert Blass. Emmy Destinn will sing sev- 
eral parodies of arias from various operas, 
and the other artists will contribute in a 
similar manner. 





Marcus Kellerman to Tour West 


Marcus Kellerman was the bass of the 
quartet of eminent soloists for the Leopold 
Damrosch Memorial in New York on Feb- 
ruary 15. On February 23 and 24 Mr. Kel- 
lerman was engaged to sing at Granville, 
O., at the Handel anniversary. Great inter- 
est has been shown in Mr. Kellerman’s 
forthcoming recital tour through the Mid- 
dle West, beginning March 7. So far twelve 
recitals have been arranged. On April 3 
Mr. Kellerman will go on tour with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, and after 
his return, in the middle of June, will sing 
at an important festival. For July, Mr. Kel- 
lerman has been secured by A. Hallam, for 
the Lake Chautauqua. 





Susan Metcalfe is singing in most of the 
large ard small German cities this season. 
Her reception in Mannheim was prejudiced 
by the fact that an ill-advised concert man- 
ager had heralded her as a second Patti, 
which, considering the mezzo range of her 
voice and her style as essentially a lieder 
singer, placed her at a disadvantage at the 
outset. 





Leoncavallo has decided to re-write his 
opera “Maia,” which was a dismal failure 
at its premiére in Rome the other day. 


BISPHAM IN MILWAUKEE 





Appears as Soloist With Arion Musical 
Club and Cecilian Choir 


MILWAUKEE, Feb, 21.—David Bispham 
again scored a great success in Milwaukee 
when he appeared at the Pabst Theater as 
soloist with the Arion Musical Club and 
the Cecilian Choir. 

The Arion Club presented several new 
chorus numbers of special merit. Of in- 
terest were Grieg’s “Sunshine Song” and 
Van der Stucken’s “Laughing Chorus,” and 
a new chorus for women’s voices, “In the 
Silent Land,” in which the Cecilian sing- 
ers, a hundred strong, furnished an artistic 
climax. 

As usual, Mr. Bispham’s program was 
new and interesting throughout, and he 
once more displayed himself a _ concert 
balladist of the highest type and of excep- 
tional dramatic force. It seemed as though 
a new element of interest was added to 
each of his songs. With the possible ex- 
ception of Longfellow’s “King Robert of 
Sicily” and a few encores, Mr. Bispham’s 
program of fifteen songs consisted almost 
entirely of new ballads and a new cycle of 
five “Sea Songs.” The utmost approbation 
was accorded by the audience to Mr. Bis- 
pham’s work and to the choral numbers 
given under the direction of Dr. Daniel 
Protheroe. M. N. S. 





Pohlig Guest at Musicale 


Batti more, Feb. 21.—An artistic musicale 
was given by Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Shearer 
at their home, No. 905 North Charles 
street, Monday afternoon. Carl Pohlig, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
was the guest of honor. The instrumental 
program was rendered by members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Thaddeus Rich, 
violinist and concertmaster; Alfred Lorenz, 
second violin; Johann Grotte, viola, and 
Herman Sandby, ’cellist. Virginia Black- 
head was at the piano. Soprano solos were 
sung by Mary Shearer. W. J. R. 


Gilibert Sings Old French Songs 


Charles Gilibert, baritone of the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, was heard at the Gotham 
Hotel, New York, February 14, in the first 
of a series of three recitals devoted to 
different periods of French song-writing. 
He sang old popular songs of Brittany and 
of Auvergne; a group of cradle songs 
of the eighteenth century, romances of the 
nineteenth century, and old songs of Mont- 
martre. He was in splendid voice. 
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KREISLER’S VAIN QUEST 





French Cookery in Montreal Not All 
He Had Hoped For 


Mon Treat, Feb. 20.—Fritz Kreisler was 
perhaps the most disappointed man in Can- 
ada on Friday last, when he started out in 
search of some real French cooking in 
what he had considered a French city. 

“For goodness’ sake,” he said to his local 
manager, Mr. Veitch, “take me somewhere 
where I can get a French dish with some 
decent seasoning in it. Wherever I go in 
America it is always ‘roast beef’ or ‘broiled 
steak,’ and an eternal bottle of tomato 
ketchup the first thing on the table; I am 
tired of tomato ketchup and raw cow. 
[ want something cooked, something artis- 
tic—something Parisian.” 

So Mr. Kreisler and Mr. Veitch and a 
select party of friends started out to do up 
Montreal for a French cook. Four-fifths 
of the population of Montreal talks French 
all day and every day, but it does not cook 
ad la Parisienne. French-Canadian cookery 
is the product of Breton and Norman an- 
cestry modified by generations of life in an 
intensely cold climate far away from the 
refinements of high civilization. It is pleas- 
ant when you get used to it, but very 
greasy. All the best French-Canadian res- 
taurants are run in the American style. 
Everyone of them had a ketchup bottle as 
its most conspicuous adornment. At the 
end of a tour of eight highly-recommended 
places Kreisler gave up in disgust. “Let 
us go back to beer and pretzels,” he said, 
and they did. 

Busoni had somewhat better luck. What 
he wanted was an Italian chef, and it so 
happened that there was one in one of the 
English-speaking hotels, who came from 
the same district as Busoni and exhausted 
his art to serve “the master.” 

Musicians who come up here thinking this 
is another New Orleans make a mistake. 





INSTRUCTIVE SONG RECITAL 





Mme. Gardner - Bartlett Demonstrates 
Her Effective Teaching Methods 


Boston, Feb. 21.—Mme. Gardner-Bartlett 
gave a recital of songs at the Tuileries 
Tuesday, which served as an interesting 
and instructive demonstration of the prin- 
ciples of vocal instruction which she has 
brought so prominently to the notice of the 
musical circles of Boston, New York and 
other cities recently. Exceptionally fine 
accompaniments were played by Mrs. Clara 
Tippett. The program was as follows: 


Thuille’s “Von Lied und Lied,” Schumann's 
*“Fruhlingsnacht,” Cornelius’s “Mein Friend ist 
Mein,” Beach’s “Go Not Too Far Beyond My 
Gaze,” Cadman’s “Land of the Sky Blue Water” 
and “‘The Moon Drops Low,” Dandridge’s “In My 
Heart’s Land,” Loomis’s “The Hour of the Whip- 
poorwill.” Hunt’s “Solar Monday,’ Wassall’s 
“Early,” Gaynor’s “Hush-a-bye, Baby Dear,” Leh- 
mann’s “If No One Ever Marries Me,” and Lan 
don Ronald’s “The Lament of Shah Jehan.” 


After the last number, Mme. Gardner- 
Bartlett made a few remarks on the sub- 
ject of “Lifting Music Instruction to High- 
er Levels,” and took the opportunity to ex- 
plain certain points which she makes im- 
portant features of her work. She spoke 
of some of the unfortunate conditions now 
existing in important musical circles, and 
handled some of the present-day institu- 
tions without gloves. Mme. Gardner-Bart- 
lett makes a plea in her work for right 
thinking and proper mental as well as 
physical condition of pupils. She believes 
that uplift mentally and morally has its 








OPERATIC GENERALS PLANNING THEIR BATTLES 











Jacques Coini and Arthur Hammerstein at Niagara Falls 


Returning to New York from a trip to 
Canada, where they had been watching 
opéra comique performances by the Man- 
hattan Opera Company, Arthur Hammer- 
stein, son of the impresario, and Jacques 
Coini, the stage director, stopped over 
in Niagara Falls recently for a few 
hours. While there they selected what 
to them appeared a quiet spot near 


the falls and were photographed. 

“At least the roar of the cataract seemed 
quiet compared with the turmoil and excite- 
ment of the Manhattan stage during the 
preparation of an opera like ‘Elektra,’” said 
Mr. Coini. 

This is the third season of Mr. Coini at 
the Manhattan. He will return next sea 
son. 





direct and lasting psychological effect upon 
the advancement and ultimate success of 
the music student. Her talk was interest- 
ing, and was the first public statement she 
has ever made regarding some of the lead- 
ing phases of her present unusual and 
unique methods. She was warmly applaud- 
ed, and added to the printed program. 
Mme. Gardner-Bartlett’s interpretation 
of the closing number, which was given for 
the first time in Boston, was particularly 
impressive. The children’s songs were sung 
with inimitable expression and faultless, 
clear-cut diction. She was not less success- 


ful in the first two groups of songs. 
oy Ee be 





Penalty of Fame 


The prima donna who has applied for an 
injunction to restrain a hotel chef from 
naming a soufflé in her honor rejects a 
form of homage which statesmen, monarchs 
and stage celebrities have graciously ac- 
cepted as fame’s crowning tribute. What 
she would do if a cigar were named after 
her can only be surmised.—New York 


W orld. 


ANGERED AT MILAN 





Mme. Tcherkassky Thinks City Has Not 
Shown Her Due Courtesy 


Miran, Feb. 1.—Times have changed in 
Italy since the enthusiastic citizens of Bo- 
logna took the horses from Farinelli’s car- 
riage and dragged him in triumph through 
the streets—since Doges and _ reigning 
Dukes and Duchesses vied with each other 
to do honor to the great singers of their 
day. The position of artists in Italy is very 
different from that which they occupy in 
Germany or Russia, or even in England— 
not to mention America. 

This Mme. Tcherkassky has found to 
her cost since she has beeen singing her 
recent engagement at the Scala. Mme. 
Tcherkassky in her own country is a per- 
sonage, and finds herself persona grata in 
the highest society. She has left Milan in 
high dudgeon, but not because of any lack 
of public success, though the critics only 
have given her her just due. The Milanese 
have not received her with the enthusiasm 
her truly beautiful performance merited. 

Not for this, however, has Mme. Tcher- 
kassky shaken the dust of Milan from her 
feet with disdain. It is because she has not 
met with the social warmth and _ cor- 
diality due to a great diva. No one has 
extended the slightest courtesy to her as a 
distinguished foreign guest. None of the 
leaders of the grand monde have recog- 
nized her or welcomed her to their city, as 
she is accustomed to being welcomed when 
she visits other and more enlightened lands. 





SAMAROFF AT WHITE HOUSE 





Pianist Plays for the Tafts, with Tenor 
Pollock Assisting 


Olga Samaroff, the pianist, and F. Ver 
Treese Pollock, tenor, were the soloists in 
a musicale given at the White House on 
February 11. Mme. Samaroff played two 
groups of selections. The first included 
Chopin’s Etude in C Minor (Revolution- 
ary), the same composer’s Nocturne in F 
Sharp Major, Paul Juon’s “Nymphs and 
Satyrs,” and Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. 12. In 
the second group were Rachmaninoff’s Pre- 
lude in G Minor, Scriabine’s Nocturne for 
the left hand, and Wagner-Hutcheson’s 
“The Ride of the Valkyries.” She played 
with all her customary wealth of delicate 
expression. 

Mr. Pollock’s selections were Donizetti’s 
“Una Furtiva Lagrima,’ Frederick Clay’s 
“T’'ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby,’ George 
Chadwick’s Nocturne, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring,” and 
the Arioso from Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci.” 

Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Taft, J. B. Tiffany, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Ballinger, Mr. Blair, Mmes. McCawg, 
Loughlin, Boardman and Samaroft. 





Chicago Hears Flonzaley Quartet 


Cuicaco, Feb. 14.—Last Saturday morn- 
ing the Flonzaley Quartet made its first 
Chicago appearance, in the foyer of Or- 
chestra Hall. In every respect, quality of 
tone, ensemble and interpretation, the quar- 
tet was all that could be desired. The 
audience was very enthusiastic. 

G. R. E. 

A piano recital, the program consisting 
of Schubert’s selections, was given by pu- 
pils of Dr. William A. Wolf at his studio, 
No. 214 North Mulberry street, Lancaster, 
Pa., on February 10. 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 





An interesting and timely volume is Abdy 
Williams’s “The Rhythm of Modern Mu- 
sic,”* a scholarly and complete werk deal- 
ing with modern rhythm, in its esthetic 
aspect rather than as an element of formal 
construction. It is a well-known fact that 
many professional and amateur musicians 
are apt to pay considerable attention to the 
melody of a piece and very little to its 
rhythms, unless the latter be in particularly 
self-evident form or unless the rhythmic 
sense of the performers be exceptionally 
well developed, which is seldom the case. 
Of late the complexity of music in these 
respects has immensely increased, and such 
writers as Brahms, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, 
Debussy, Strauss, Elgar and D’Indy offer 
some knotty rhythmical problems. Mr. 
Williams devotes his first chapter to con- 
siderations of poetic meters, and discusses 
their analogy with musical measures. Else- 
where he treats in considerable detail both 
duple and triple rhythm, singly and in 
combination, syncopation, the influence of 
note values on the esthetic character of 
music, time signatures, change of accentu- 
ation in a given melody, half rhythms, 
three-measure rhythms. quintuple and sep- 


*“The Rhythm of Modern Music,” by Abdy 
Williams. Cloth; 321 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


tuple time, and the rhythmic idiosyncrasies 
of the works of the composers mentioned 
above. The book concludes with a highly 
important chapter on the agogic accent. 
Every subject is profusely illustrated by 
quotations from the various works con- 
sidered. 
nS 2K aK 

“The Master Singers of Japan’* is a 
little volume which occurs in “The Wisdom 
of the East” series. The verse translations 
from the Japanese poets are by Clara A. 
Walsh. Any composer in search of Ori- 
ental color might do worse than consvlt 
this anthology, in which some of the idy ls, 
in their English garb, are most pleasant 
and romantically agreeable. 


*“The Master Singers of Japan.’’ London: John 


Murray. 
x * x 


which the title, “\War 
Songs of Britain,” would indicate, this 
volume* contains a number of ballads 
which have little reference to the war spirit 
and traditions of Great Britain. Some of 
the finest of Shakespeare and the poets of 
“Shakespearean times” of Elizabeth are 
lacking, while that powerful poet, Kipling, 
is in twice, and not at his best. 


Besides songs 


**War Songs of Britain."” London: Constable 


& Co. 








MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY 


Song Cycle, “In Helena’s Garden,” 
Proves Feature of its Program 


The most interesting program of its sea- 
son was given by the Manuscript Society 
of New York, February 8, and a large audi 
ence followed the numbers with close at- 
tention. 

With the composer at the piano, the Fan 
tasia for Piano and Violin, G Minor, by 
Wassili Leps, was performed by Hans 
Letz, violinist. Mrs. Wallace Cahill Ayer 
sang two songs for soprano, by Edith 
Haines-Kuester, with the composer accom- 
panying, and Alexander Russell rendered 
a piano piece of his own composition. Four 
of Mr. Russell’s songs for tenor were ad- 
mirably sung by John —— Wells, to Mr. 
Russell’s accompaniment. Edith Haines- 
Kuester’s song cycle for soprano, “In Hel- 
ena’s Garden,’ was given, with the com- 
poser at the piano. 

This last group was the feature of the 
evening. The text for the cycle is by Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, and its poetical mean- 
ing has been charmingly interpreted by the 
composer. It was exquisitely sung by 
Lorene Rogers-Wells, to whom it is dedi 
cated, 

The sudden illness of W. J. Kraft pre- 
vented him and Mrs. Kraft from giving 
selections allotted to them on the program. 
In their absence Mrs. Ayer sang another 
song, “Renunciation,” by Mrs. Kuester. 
“Springtime of Love,” Mrs. Kuester’s ar 
rangement of Moszkowski’s Waltz, op. 34, 
sung by Mrs. Ayer earlier in the program, 
proved a most effective waltz song, and 
stamped Mrs. Kuester as a composer of 
rare ability. 





David Bispham Again Exploiting the 
Cause of “Songs in English” 


On his tour throughout the Middle West 
David Bispham continues to meet with the 
most phenomenal successes. Imposing au- 
diences have greeted him on every hand, 
and to many his art came as a perfect rev 
elation. In Rockford, Ill, he appeared un 
der the auspices of the Mendelssohn Club. 
He prefaced his program with remarks on 
the necessity for songs in the English lan 
guage, and called attention to the great 
need in singers for clearness of enunciation. 
He then gave effective illustrations of the 
adaptability of the English language to 
song. In Milwaukee he appeared with the 
Arion Musical Club, singing Gilbert's 
“Pirate Song” with uncanny power. At the 
close of the concert the calls for an extra 
would not cease until he had added “Danny 
Deever,” sung as he only can sing it. 





Mme. Toscanini in New York 


Mme. Toscanini, wife of Arturo Tosca 
nini, the Metropolitan Opera House con 
ductor, arrived in New York February 17 
for her third visit to America. During 
the greater part of the year, Mme. Tosca 
nini remains at her villa in Milan superin 
tending the education of her three chil 
dren. 
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RIVERSIDE’S ORCHESTRA 


Enjoyable Concert Given in California 
Under Mr. Shryock’s Direction 


Riversipe, Car., Feb. 18.—An appreci 
ative audience assembled to hear the sec- 
ond of the symphony concerts, Tuesday 
evening, at the Loring Theater. The pro- 
gram was of a character designed to suit 
the most varied tastes, and each number 
received its merited applause. Certain of 
the lighter numbers were perhaps the most 
enjoyed, as, for instance, the Boccherini 


Minuet, played by strings alone. As a clos- 
ing number the overture to “Oberon” 
pleased greatly, the audience remaining 


seated until certain that no encore would 
be played. Another number that pleased 
was the sextet from “Lucia,” sung by Miss 
Strunk, Mrs. French, Messrs. Marshall, 
Dole, P. S. Castleman and S. J. Castleman 
and chorus, accompanied by the orchestra. 
This was re-demanded, and was rendered 
more smoothly the second time. Mr. Shry 
ock, the director, announces another con- 
cert for March, and a request program will 
be played in April, for which he asks that 
the patrons of the orchestra send to him 
the list of their favorite selections from 
among those played by the orchestra this 
season. Those numbers receiving the most 
mention in these requests will apgees upon 
the April program. oS 4 





Legrand Howland Defends “Sarrona” 


In a letter to the New York Herald, de- 
fending his opera, “Saronna,” against what 
he calls the misstatements of most of the 
criticisms of its New York performance, 
Le Grand Howland writes that the allega 
tion that he was influenced by the Italian 
school of opera is entirely unfounded. 

“Articles from the Herald prove,” says Mr. 
Howland, “that one-half of the work was 
produced as far back as 1808 in Monte 
Carlo. Your European edition has given 
me glorious articles for years, while your 
city paper announces a private hearing 
right in New York City in 1900 and 1901, 
and yet J] am publicly accused by other 
papers in New York City of stealing the 
music from ‘Madama Butterfly,’ which had 
not even been written at the time my opera 
was given. While your paper proves that 
my studies were entirely in France and 
Germany, and as neither of these cities up 
to 1900 had produced ‘La Bohéme,’ and as 
[ returned to America, producing it in 
1900 here, and had never visited Italy, that 
[ should have steeped myself in the Italian 
school before ever going there becomes 
laughable.” 





Lehmann Sails; To Return Next Season 


Mme. Liza Lehmann, the celebrated com- 
poser, who has just finished her tour in 
this country, will sail for Europe on Feb- 
ruary 26. Mme. Lehmann’s concerts have 
been so successful that she has signed a 
contract with Manager R. E. Johnston to 
return to this country next October for a 
tour of forty concerts. She will bring her 
own quartet from abroad. 


= Mildenberg 
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AMERICAN MUSIC AT 
MACDOWELL CLUB 


Songs, Violin and Piano Compo- 
sitions Are Performed by 
Their Authors 


The MacDowell Club of New York gave 
the following program in its clubrooms in 
the Metropolitan Opera House Building on 
Tuesday evening, February 15: 





Stanley R. Avery, songs, “‘When Hazel Comes” 
(Lowell Stur is), “*There’s a Sunny Path” (Mar- 
garet Kellogg), “The Shepherdess” (Alice Thomp- 
son Meynell), ‘ Epi at Mary” (Thomas estat, 
Eskimo Love wong. rances Lamont), “On a 
Balcony” (Frank Dempster Sherman), sung by 
Edna Patterson, the composer at the piano; Chris- 
tiaan Kriens, violin solos, Romance, and Canzon- 
etta (from Concerto in D Major), played by the 
composer; Stanley R. Avery, songs, “O, Maiden 
of the Bright Blue Eye” (Sturgis). “A Song of 
Jenny” (Frank L. Stanton), ‘“Forget-me-not”’ 
(von Fallersleben), “‘Bonnie Bell’’ (Burns), sung 
by Elizabeth Patterson; Christiaan Kriens, violin 
soles, “Sons du Soir,’’ Souvenir de San Sebas- 
tian, Sérénade Mélancholique, Mr. Kriens; Stan- 
ley R. Avery, a cycle of six short songs, “To My 
Love,” Edna_ Patterson; address, “Conclusions 
Regarding Folksongs in America,” Arthur Far- 
well, supplemented by original compositions. for 
the piano, played by Mr. Farwell. 


The program was in charge of Stanley 
R. Avery. Of the songs by Mr. Avery, the 
cycle, “To My Love,” recently composed, 
showed the best qualities of the composer’s 
fluency and imagination, with the possible 
exception of the Eskimo Love Song, which 
has a true flavor of the frozen North. The 
songs were well sung by the Misses Pat- 
terson, 

Mr. Kriens’s compositions are all poetic, 
particularly so the “Sons du Soir,” with its 
motive of the bells of Harlem. The Can- 
zonetta from the concerto had some very 
interesting contrapuntal effects in the sim- 
ultaneous statement of different themes. 

Mr. Farwell gave a review and summary 
of the American folksong discussion, indi- 
cating the derivations, so far as they have 
been discovered, of the various types of 
folksong in America, specifying those which 
may properly be called, in the strict sense 
of the term, American folksongs, and 
which had better be known by their spe- 
cific names, as Indian or Negro. He supple- 
mented his talk by playing a number of 
compositions on Indian themes, “Dawn,” 
“Impressions of the Wa-Wan Ceremony” 
and “Navajo War Dance.” 





TREBLE CLEF CONCERT 





Philadelphia Women’s Organization 
Renders Delightful Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21.—An artistic de- 
light was furnished by the Treble Clef Club 
in the recent subscription concert, beginning 
its twenty-sixth season. This admirable 
chorus of eighty-five women, with good 
voices, has reached a high musical standard 
under the direction of S. L. Herrmann. Its 
entire program was a source of unalloyed 
joy to the audience, which took particular 
pleasure in the delicacy of shading and 
pianissimo effects displayed in the render- 
ing of Mozart's lullaby, “Sleep, Oh, My 
Darling, Sleep.” 

Mrs. Edgar Whiteman, one of the active 
members of the Treble Clef, sustained the 
soprano solo parts in Bernald’s cantata, 
“The Voice of Fate.” The choruses were 
interspersed with selections by the Tempo 
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Quartet of Hartford, Conn., composed of 
H. L. Maercklein, first tenor; W. I. Car- 
roll, second tenors; Thomas E. Couch, bari- 
tone, and Elbert L. Couch, bass. 








AMERICAN SINGER WHO 
HAS COMPLETED TOUR 
WITH OPERA COMPANY 














Blanche Hamilton Fox, the talented 
young American contralto, whose work 
with the International Grand Opera Com- 
pany has aroused so much pleasure in 
Providence, Montreal, Buffalo, Toronto, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit and other 





Blanche Hamilton Fox as “Carmen” 


musical centers, has just completed a twen- 
ty weeks’ tour and now proposes to spend 
some time increasing her répertoire. Miss 
Fox has sung such roles as Amneris in 
“Aida,” Siebel in “Faust,” Azucena in 
“Trovatore,” Laura in “Gioconda,” Car- 
men, Mignon, Santuzza, Leonora in “Fa- 
vorita,’ and others. Enthusiastic comment 
has everywhere been aroused by the beauty 
of her voice and the power ot her acting. 
One of her most notable successes was 
achieved in “Carmen,” in which she was 
compelled to repeat almost every one of 
the favorite airs which fall to the heroine’s 
share. Her impersonation, too, was a re- 
markable achievement. Equally fine were 
her portrayals of Amneris and Azucena, 
and she made these two characters seem 
by far the most important figures in the 
operas. Miss Fox could undoubtedly be 
successful in the spoken drama, but it is 
fortunate for music lovers that, gifted with 
so beautiful a voice, she prefers to com- 
bine her talents in operatic work. 





Percy Grainger, the Australian pianist, is 
making a tour of Scandinavia. 
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DEBUSSY MUSIC AT 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


MacDowell Chorus Sings One of 
French Composer’s Nocturnes at 
New York Concert 


The seventh concert of the Philharmonic 
given in Carnegie Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning of last week, offered nothing new 
in the way of musical matter, and brought 
forward no soloists except the members 
of the MacDowell Chorus—of which Kurt 
Schindler is director—which assisted in the 
performance of a Debussy Nocturne. The 
program comprised Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” overture, the three Debussy 
Nocturnes recently brought to notice by 


the New York Symphony Orchestra, Wag- 
ner’s “Faust” Overture and “Siegfried” 
Idyll” and Berlioz’s “Carneval Romaine” 
Overture. 

The success of the Debussy numbers, so 
musically trifling in themselves, depends 
largely upon the manner in which the or- 
chestra succeeds in its treatment of the 
variety of instrumental lights and shades 
which to Debussy’s mind are adequate sub- 
stitutes for melody. If the Philharmonic 
performance could have been improved 
upon it is difficult to see just how, for the 
orchestra’s work was about as near perfect 
as it is possible for an orchestra’s work to 
be. In the number called “Sirens” the 
singing of the MacDowell Chorus was dis- 
tinguished by remarkable precision, intona- 
tion and tonal beauty. At the same time 
it is hard to understand how mariners of 
old could ever have been lured to destruc- 
tion out of love for strains of this charac- 
ter. 

The “Romeo and Juliet” music offered 
Mr. Mahler some of those opportunities 
for eloquent dramatic effects and imposing 
climaxing in which he excels. Neverthe- 
less, it seemed as though the solemn in- 
troductory measures were a trifle hurried 
and the passionate, surging love music was 
not altogether as unrepressed as it should 
have been. The Berlioz Overture, which 
brought the concert to a close, was played 
with immense spirit, but in spite of its 
brilliant and noisy orchestration it con- 
tains little melody of the immortal sort, 
in striking contradistinction to the “Sieg- 
fried Idyll” which preceded it. Because of 
the presence of this Wagner music it 
seemed doubly anticlimactic. The “Idyll,” 
together with the “Faust” music, was re- 
cently heard at one of the orchestra’s Sun- 
day concerts, and, for this reason, calls for 
no special comment at the present time. 








‘SALOME ” DANCED AGAIN 





Maud Allan Scores Another Success in 
Reappearance at Carnegie Hall 


Maud Allan danced “The Vision of Sa- 
lomé” at her first evening performance at 
Carnegie Hall, on Wednesday, February 
16, assisted, as usual, by the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, con- 
ductor. It was the third time she had given 
“Salomé” in New York. The dance still 
had its thrill for the audience. 

The entire program proved an artistic 
success, and a large audience demanded 
numerous encores. Among the numbers 
which she danced were the suite from 
“Casse Noisette,” by Tschaikowsky; Sara- 
bande and Gavotte, by Bach; Papillon, by 
Schumann, and Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song.” 

The orchestra played the Weber Oberon 
Overture, Hyinski’s Berceuse, Glinka’s bal- 
let music, “Life for the Czar’; Ippolitow- 
Ivanow’s Sardar March, Jaernfelt’s Cradle 
Song and Tschaikowsky’s Slav March. 





Christine Miller on Western Tour 


Christine Miller, the popular Pittsburg 
contralto, has just booked a recital at 
Omaha, Neb., for the Tuesday Musical 


Club, on March 15. From there she goes 
to Minneapolis to give a recital for the 
prominent Thursday Musical of that city. 
On the 21st Miss Miller fills her fourth 
consecutive engagement with the Apollo 


Musical Club of Chicago, when the great 
B Minor Mass of Bach will be given. The 
club will have the assistance of the Thomas 
Orchestra and a quartet of soloists which 
includes Mrs. Edith Chapman-Goold, of 
New York; Miss Miller and George Ham- 
lin and Herbert Witherspoon. On March 
4 Miss Miller appears for the second time 
as soloist with the Mannerchor of Indian- 
apolis. This busy singer’s Western popu- 
larity bids fair to be equalled in the East. 
She has several New York City engage- 
ments booked for April. 





Sgambati, the Italian composer, after 
hearing Elgar’s Symphony in Rome, has 
decided that the English composer is en- 
titled to the first place among modern sym- 
phonists. 





At the next Bayreuth Festival “Die Meis- 
tersinger” will be the work sung in addi- 
tion to the permanent festival répertoire, 
“Parsifal” and the “Ring.” 
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THE MYSTERY OF MUSICAL MERIT 





By Frederick Ayres 





The well-known fact that failures great- 
ly predominate in the attempts of the crit- 
ics to estimate with anything like justice 
those new musical works which contain 
elements of originality should give pause 
to any one who would attempt to find 
criterion or touchstone to apply: to musical 
compositions, or who would suggest any 
general principle underlying questions of 
musical merit. The touchstones by which 
Matthew Arnold would have us test all 
poetry were far from infallible in the hands 
of Arnold himself. Taine’s system as ap- 
plied to English literature produced some 
results more diverting than edifying. And 
it would seem that only trained taste and 
sympathetic intelligence, unhampered by 
theories, can decide. The very training, 
however, which seems so needful is in itself 


the crystallizing agent which makes so 
difficult the appraisement of artistic inno- 
vation. There appears to be no way out of 
the difficulty, and yet is there not in all 
great works of art some one quality which 
is fundamental and which we should al- 
ways demand? 

The greatness of a nation is not to be 
measured by its natural resources, nor by 
the cheapness with which it can produce 
steel rails or dressed beef. Nor by the 
quality of its long staple cotton, nor by the 
skill of its citizens in dentistry, molecular 
physics or aviation. It is not even to be 
measured by the nation’s culture, morals 
or literary attainments. As we have been 
told until it ought to be a truism, the only 
product worth considering is the human 
product. 

“Produce great 
lows.” 

The Librarian of Congress once said that 
the question we should ask of any book is, 
“Has it ever helped any human soul?” 
Notwithstanding the ceaseless and intoler- 
able cant about the morality of art and 
about “art for art’s sake,” it is just this 
that determines the period of the life not 
only of any book, but of any work of art 
whatsoever. It is because it has helped 
and continues to help many human souls 


persons; the rest fol- 


that the wisdom of Rabelais still lives, 
“buried beneath a dunghill.” It is their 
quality of contagious vitality that makes 


the Canterbury Tales a perpetual inspira- 
tion to us all. And Lear, that most terrible 
of tragedies, by its tremendous spiritual 
into exal- 


uplift, turns agony and horror 
tation. , : 
Uplift. It is just that which gives to 


any great work of art its power, and the 
presence or absence of which differentiates 
art from pseudo-art. It is the quality by 
virtue of which a man is better for having 
heard a symphony of Beethoven or seen a 
statue of Michael Angelo. Can any one 
doubt that the Germans are stronger-fibered 
from having sung and heard their splendid 
chorals these many generations? And who 


can estimate the invigorating effect of the 
magnificent poetry of the Bible upon Chris- 
tian nations? 

This, then, should ke our criterion. Our 
music should always be of the kind which 
tends to better the quality of the men and 
women who hear it—our human product. 
It should have that quality of uplift which 
has characterized every art work which has 
come down to us from even the immediate 
past. Consider the works of Bach. Do they 
not grow fresher and more delightful with 
every year? Do not meannesses and triv- 
ialities seem impossible after hearing him 
who was not a brook, but an ocean? And 
then remember that it is impossible for a 
piece of music to be good at one time and 
not at another. Excepting those composi- 
tions which were written before musical 
expression became a coherent language, 
every piece of music is as good now as it 
For various reasons a composi- 


ever was. 
tion may have contemporary interest but 
not permanent value. It may be the ex- 


pression of an ephemeral thought or feel- 
ing, for instance, or the composer may 
have discovered new material which, how- 
ever, he is unable to forge into vital forms; 
he may be an inventor, not a creator. Li- 
brary shelves are filled with this dead and 
dying music—all of which is, however, 
really still-born. 

But this spiritual uplift which we should 
require in our music is not limited to that 
which, like the Sonata Apassionata or the 
Navajo War Dance, is obviously strenuous. 
The mystic subtleties of César Franck have 
often as great exaltation as the most tre- 
mendous fortissimos of Wagner, just ‘as 
Whistler can lift us into regions undreamed 
of by Rembrandt. Nor need we insist on 
the avoidance of so-called “morbid” sub- 
jects, for is there not real uplift in “The 
Fall of the House of Usher”? 

Sut uplift we should unceasingly insist 
upon—whether it be the exaltation of the 
contemplation of pure imaginative beauty 
or that of the perception of great depth of 
thought or feeling. We are living at a 
time of marvellous discoveries in all 
branches of musical expression, when the 
imaginative language of music has attained 
an eloquence unprecedented. But it is a 
time when this medium is too often used 
for the expression of decadence, world- 
weariness, effeminate voluptuousness, fre- 
netic morbidity. It is impossible that such 
things should live, 

The great difficulties seem to be to avoid 
confusing great technical skill, great origi- 
nality, great power—through the immense 
means now at the composer’s disposal—of 
unsettling the emotions; to avoid confus- 
ing these with the greater things. On the 
other hand, to realize that there must 
often be a new way of saying new things. 
We must leave in abeyance for the mo- 
ment those qualities which appear at the 
surface, and endeavor to extract the real 
essence. What is it that the composer has 
transmitted to us? Is it tonic or narcotic? 
But we must not accept for a tonic a mere 
stimulant. 








PEARL BENEDICT SINGS 
FOR THE APOLLO CLUB 


Distinguished Contralto Gains Many En- 
cores in Brooklyn Concert—Bessie 
Collier, Violinist, Also a Soloist 


The second private concert of the Apollo 
Club, given on February 15 at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, was attended by a very 
large audience, which found much to ap- 
plaud in the excellent singing of the cho- 
in the singing of the 


rus, and especially 

assisting soloist, Pearl Benedict. This dis- 
tinguished contralto sang Rossi's “Ah! ren 
dimi,” Secchi’s “Lungi dal caro bene,” 
Henschel’s “Morning Hymn” and del 
Riego’s “Happy Song.” She was in her 
very best vocal condition, and poured out 


her rich and beautifully colored tones with 
lavishness. She was recalled seven or eight 
times at the end of each number, and had 
to grant several encores. Miss Benedict is 
one of those rare singers who can be heard 
repeatedly with ever increasing pleasure. 
Jessie Bell Collier, violinist, also gave 
much satisfaction by her rendering of sev- 
eral short numbers by Wieniawski, Masse- 
net, Goldmark and Randegger. The chorus 
sang in excellent fashion with fine shading, 
pure intonation and clearness of attack. 


The full 
follows: 
“Bedouin Song (James H. 


program of the concert was as 


Rogers), Apollo Club; 


(a) Air (Goldmark), (b) Bohemian Dance (Ran- 
degger), Miss Collier; (a) “Hush, Hush!” (Ed- 
ward MacDowell), (b) Sword Dance (Gounod), 
Apollo Club; “Ah, rendimi” (Mitrane) (Rossi), 
Miss Benedict; (a) “Stars in Heaven” (John 
Hyatt Brewer), (b) “I Love But Thee” (A. M. 
Storch), (c) “Cossack War Song” (Horatio 
Parker), Apollo Club; “Calm at Sea and Happy 
Vovage” (C. J. Fischer), Apollo Club; (a) ‘*Medi- 
tation’’ (Thais) (Massenet), (b) Polonaise (D 
Major) (Wieniawski), Miss Collier ; (a) “Lungi 
dal care bene” (A. Secchi), (b) “Morning Hymn” 


(G. Henschel), (c) “Ha 2ppy Song” (T. del Riego). 


Miss Benedict; (a) “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes” (English Folk Song), (b) “Heinz 
Von Stein” (A. W. Thayer), (c) “Men of Har- 


ech” (Welsh Folk Song) (harmonized and adapted 





for male voices by John Hyatt Brewer), Apollo 
Club. 
Alice Preston’s Professional Début 
Alice Preston, known in society as an 


accomplished amateur singer, made her pro- 
fessional début on February 11 at the studio 
of Emil Fuchs, No. 80 West Fortieth street, 
New York. She sang a number of songs 
by Bach, Caccini, Guitry, Schumann, Nevin, 
Chadwick and Borodin very charmingly, 
and was received with much applause by a 
large audience. She was assisted by Horace 
Britt, ‘cellist. Mrs. Farrington Smith played 
the accompaniments, 


Jean de Reszke 
birthday last month. 





celebrated his sixtieth 
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MUSICAL PROFIT AND LOSS IN FLOOD 


Paris Song-Writer Who Turned the Deluge to Account— Many Concert 
Plans Set at Naught by Caprice of the Seine—Henry Eames 
Announces Lecture Course on Orchestra Instruments—-Mrs. 
Holtzman-Weymouth’s Success 





Paris, Feb. 4.—Our Goddess of Music Yet, some dear French soul, alert to op 
was among the first both to sufter and to portunity, has already turned the disaster to 
: accoun y contributin vusical litera 
profit by the high water catastrophe. One ret ten tie. Pig ae ; whi hj A agi on 
; . bg ar s thich is being s 
of last Monday’s papers contained this no 7 Oy & . & 


. “ the boulevards and in the cabarets, called 
tice: “Only two concerts took place yes “Dac: the Mig : . 
. Paris: les Bains. 





terday. At Chatelet, Monsieur Gabriel 
. For the last ten days, however, we have 
indeed been denied our mere musical neces 
sind ee sities. There was no Lamoureux concert 
“ last Sunday. Two Philharmonic seances 
were postponed until next week; several 


enthusiasts who made the trip to the Salle 
Gaveau on Thursday to hear the -d’Indy 
Selva program found a dark house and 
closed doors. The “Trompette” has not 
given its customary concert for two Fri- 
days; and these are only a few of the mu 
sical plans frustrated by the caprice of the 
Seine. On Monday “Rheingold” was given 
‘at the Opéra. There was a little prologue 
before the curtain by the manager to the 
effect that as the employees had been so 
busy getting things ready, they begged for 
a few moments to finish their dinners! 
The performance began twenty minutes 
late, and every one sat in his top-coat, there 
being no means of heating the house. 
Things went well, except for a few unre- 
hearsed effects in the lighting apparatus. 
This is not the first siege of Paris, how- 
ever, and already, thanks to the efficiency 
and resourcefulness of the little Chief of 
Police, the soldiers, sailors and others of- 
ficially concerned, things are so much bet 











Mme. Hotlzman-Weymouth Motor- 


boating ter that a stranger arriving would scarcely 
sense the effects of the interruption. 
Piérné directed marvelously a concerto of oe a 
Handel, two Debussy Nocturnes and Al- 
beniz numbers * * * and ‘The Deluge.’ Six Lenten. lectures upon “The Instru- 
Never has Monsieur Saint-Saéns been so ments of the Modern Symphony Orches 
up-to-date.” tra” have been prepared by Henry Eames 





The Home of Pauline Viardot in the Boulevard St. Germain, as It Appeared Dur- 
ing the Recent Flood in Paris—The Famous Singing Teacher Is Now Eighty- 


nine Years Old 


and will be delivered to a large class of 
English-speaking students at his studio on 
consecutive Thursdays, beginning February 
10. The subject will be treated in the fol- 
lowing sub-divisions: “History of the Or- 
chestra,” “Flutes and Clarinets,” “Oboes, 
Bassoons and English Horn,” “French 
Horn, Trumpet, Trombone and Tuba,” 
“Harp, Violin and Viola,” “Violoncello, 
Double Bass and Instruments of Percus 
sion.” The qualities and possibilities of each 
instrument will be illustrated by members 
of the Schola Cantorum orchestra. 

Mr. Eames’s courses in the general the- 
ory of music and in musical history pre- 
pare students to pass examinations in these 
subjects in American conservatories and 
universities. 

* * * 

Mrs. Holtzman-Weymouth, who is one 

of the most roundly gifted of all the 


American singers gaining first success 
abroad, has scored indisputable triumph 
as the prima donna of the Municpal Op- 
era at Constantine. She is one of the most 
versatile in point of repertoire, one of the 
most intense tragediennes, one of the 
most intelligent of interpreters, one of the 
most magnetic of personalities. Withal, 
she has the supreme gift—a thorough and 
enlightened understanding of the art of 
singing, and an excellent yoice with which 
to demonstrate it. 

She has won her audiences in the parts 
of Charlotte in “Werther,” Rose Marie in 
“Le Légende du Pont d’Argentan,” which 
she created there, and Anita in “La Navar- 
raise.” It is unusual that an artist so 
young in operatic experience is able to 
project to her audiences a dramatic tem 
perament so sympathetic and so convincing. 

LouIse LLEWELLYN. 





RALLY TO SUPPORT OF NEW ORCHESTRA 


manuscript), by Robert C. Stearns, of this 
city. The composition reflects credit upon 
the young composer, who is also a member 
ors of the orchestra. The soloist at this con- 
of Local Musicians cert was Mrs, Nellie Wilson Shir-Cliff, who 
“a a ; gave in a flexible and charming voice the 
WasuineoTon, D. C., Feb. 22.—The third = “Rolero” from “Sicilian Vespers” (Verdi). 
concert of the Washington Symphony Or- A studio recital was given recently by 
chestra was heard on Friday last at the the pupils of Clara Drew, those taking part 
Columbia Theater before a crowded house. oe, ae Adele gee ee 7 
The. people of the National Capital have ,; mri wen Seard, contralto, and « the 


: Chorus Club. 
at last rallied to the call for patronage. A concert was given in the ballroom of 
The organization is being put on a firm 


the New Willard on Friday by two of 
financial basis, and will close the season Washington’s young musicians, Mary H. 





Washington Music-Lovers Turn Out 
to Hear Third Concert—News 


without debt. This is due chiefly to the Leefe, soprano, and Ethel Tozier, pianist. 
personal efforts of Herman Rakemann, the They were assisted by Helen Grant, ‘cellist, 
conductor, and Martin Scranage, its secre of Boston, and S. M. Fabian, pianist. 

tary and treasurer. The program of last An interesting program was given re 
week, while not pretentious, was artis cently by the piano pupils of Pearl Waugh. 
tically rendered and well within the scope The recital given recently at the studio 


of the instrumentalists. The new composi- of Frank Gebest proved a musical treat to 
tion of Arthur N. Wight, “Taming of the those present. Mr. Gebest will present in 
Shrew” Overture, was excellently rendered, _ recital shortly his pupil Lasalle Spier. 

as was also the “Trianon Suite’ (Lach- Under the management of Mrs. Katie 
amne). The symphony of the occasion was Wilson-Greene, the Boston Symphony Or 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian,” which was played  chestra was heard in its fourth concert yes 
in good style. A number of local interest terday afternoon at the National Theater. 
was the “Grand Festival March” (still in’ As usual, social, official and musical Wash- 


ington turned out for this event. The pro- 
gram included Symphonic Poem, “The Isle 
of Death” (Rachmaninoff), the “Euryan 
the’ and “Rienzi” overtures, “Waldweben” 
from “Siegfried” and Schubert's “Unfin- 
ished Symphony.” There was no soloist on 
this occasion. 

The Von Unschuld Trio was heard in 
its third concert on Sunday afternoon, the 
program being the “Dumky Trio” (Dvorak) 
and “Piano Quartet,” op. 25 (Brahms). 
The artists were, as usual, Mme, Marie 
Von Unschuld, piano; Daniel Breeskin, vio- 
lin; L. E. Manoly, ’cello, and the addition 
of George M. Leimbach, viola, in the second 
number. 

Mildred Kolb, pianist, has just returned 
from a recital tour on which she was heard 
at the residence of Mrs. Samuel Thorne, 
of New York, and at the Baird School, 
in Orange, N. J. W. H. 





Musical Activity in Greeley, Colo. 


GREELEY, Co., Feb, 19.—On the afternoon 
of the 3d inst., at the State Normal School, 
the centennial anniversary of Mendels- 
sohn’s birth was celebrated by a concert in 
which the Schubert Trio (J, C. Kendel, vio 
lin and director, Sarah Hunter, pianist, 
and J. Scott Thompson, ’cello) appeared. 
[he opus 49 trio was played. The third 
concert in the Fortnightly Club series will 


be given on the evening of March 8 The 
Fortnightly Chorus, under direction of Mr. 
J. C. Wilcox, of Denver, will sing Mrs. 
Beach's “A Rose of Avontown” and two 
other selections. Mary laylor, soprano, of 
Denver, will be the soloist, and the Schu 
bert Trio, of this city, will contribute two 
program items. 





Kaufman Quartet Busy 

The Kaufman String Quartet, of which 
Maurice Kaufman is first violinist, has had 
a busy season, and will fill many engage- 
ments from the present time until the late 
Spring. The next two engagements for 
the quartet are in New York on February 
28 and Orange, N. J., March 3. . Alexander 
Rihm will be the assisting pianist at each 
concert. The programs will consist of the 
Tschaikowsky Quartet in I Major, the 
Brahms G Minor Quartet for piano and 
strings, and the Haydn Quartet in D Major. 





Carl Milloecker’s operetta, “Der Bettel- 
student” (“Ihe Beggar Student’), was re 
vived by the musical stock company of the 
Irving Place Theater, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 18 Lucie Engelke, the new prima 
donna from Berlin, had the principal role, 
and others in the cast were Alice Haeseler, 
Georgine von Neuendorf, Elise von Vostel, 
Hans Dobers, Rudolf Koch, Remy Mar 
sane, Gustav Olmar and Oscar Penke. 
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PIONEERS IN “OPERA IN ENGLISH” FIELD 


Milton and Sargent Aborn Have Undertaken to Foster This Cause 
in Deed Rather Than Words 


Among those few who have undertaken We have thirty-five players, and each re- 


to foster the cause of opera in English 
in deed rather than in word none deserve 
sincerer admiration than Milton and Sar- 
gent Aborn, who for the past few years 
have slowly but surely whetted the musical 
appetite of that large percentage of the 
population which has hitherto been familiar 
with grand opera only by hearsay, On 
several occasions they gave given a taste 


of the quality of their achievements to 
New York, but for the most part their 
activities have been confined to the smaller 
towns of the Middle West, with occasional 
visits to such cities as Boston, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Chicago, Newark 
and New .Orleans—and all during the 
Spring and Summer months. Their ex- 
ploits have not, it is true, been heralded 
from one end of the country to the other, 
but they have awakened a love for the 
best in music among many of the musically 
illiterate, which is something vastly more 
important. 

“Opera in the Western cities as we have 
given it has been splendidly patronized,” 
said Milton Aborn recently to a repre- 
sentative of Musicat America, “and the 
noteworthy fact about it is that the people 
there expect opera in English as a matter 
of course. This is because of the fact that 
they have not been accustomed to any other 
kind and therefore believe that they have 
a right to understand what it is all about 
quite as much as in a play or a musical 
comedy. Besides, people cannot read their 
librettos in a darkened theater. We have 
had to proceed cautiously and give only 
the operas of the older type—‘Trovatore,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Faust” and the like. It is 
only a question of time, though, when 
they will be educated to the point of ask- 
ing for something heavier. We have al- 
ready added “Lohengrin,” “Tosca,” “Ma- 
dama Butterfly’ and “Bohéme” to our 
répertoire, and in a few years we may be 
able to do the “Nibelung’s Ring” and some 
of the other Wagner dramas. We did the 
“Tales of Hoffmann” in English before it 
was revived at the Manhattan, but even 
that failed to draw as well as “Rigoletto” 

r “Traviata.” I believe that it would be 
very interesting if we could do “Falstaff” 
in English, but to offer that at the present 
time to our average patrons would mean 
empty houses for a long time. In three 
or four years it might begin to draw. 

“The question of translations is always 
one of our principal considerations. The 
average translation is proverbially execra- 
ble. But we have stage managers fully 
able to cope with this difficulty, and no 
work is ever put by us before the public 
in which the English is not thoroughly 
idiomatic and at the same time perfectly 
adapted to the music. And when we have 
good English texts we also want people 
to enunciate them in a way to show that 
they are English. Our first requirement 
of a singer whether for chorus or leading 
role is that his diction be perfect; other- 
wise we have no use for him. This offers 
a good example to students of singing, 
who are always represented in large num- 
bers in our Western audiences. There 
you can see them sitting in the theater 
for hours with their scores, studiously 
marking down all the little details of in- 
terpretation.” 

Most of the members of the Aborn com- 
pany are Americans. “We ransack the 
studios for talent,” Mr. Aborn said, “and 
several of our seven conductors are native. 
One of the foreigners, Mr. Nicosia, grad- 
uated from our ranks to the Manhattan 
Opera House last season, but this year he 
will be with us again. By far the greater 
part of our chorus is American, and this 
coming Spring when we fill our engage- 
ment at the Boston Opera House we shall 
have the use of Mr. Russell’s chorus, 
which, as you know, is entirely so. Prac- 
tical experience of this kind should save 
many of our students the necessity of a 
trip abroad. With us they have the oppor- 
tunity of appearing in large cities; in Ger- 
many they generally stick in the provinces.” 

“How about the question of orchestras?” 

“It is a difficult one. Many people are 
apt to criticise us for having too small a 
one. As a matter of fact, they forget the 
tremendous expenses attached to it. All 
orchestral players are members of the un- 
ion, and they will not play for us any 
cheaper than they will for Hammerstein. 
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ceives $5 a performance. By the end of 
a week, therefore, they have cost us nearly 
$1,500, ‘without counting what they get for 
rehearsals. Inasmuch as our highest price 
for seats is only $1, and inasmuch as at 
our Wednesday matinées the prices are as 
low as 50 and 25 cents, you can easily see 
what an enormous outlay this single item 
entails.” 

As recently announced in MusSICAL 
America, the Messrs. Aborn are consider- 
ing a plan for the establishment of a popu- 
lar-priced opera house in this city. “It is 
not true that I had specified Central Park 
as a prospective site,” said Mr. Aborn; 
“that had merely been suggested to me as 
a desirable locality, Nor is it true that 
1 would consider out-of-door perform- 
ances, for we cannot give grand opera 
without suitable acoustics. What I should 
like to do would be to erect a structure so 
arranged that the sides could be opened 
during the hot weather in Summer. It 
would also be built to accommodate about 
5,000 spectators. We should give opera in 
English and also on certain occasions in 
German, French and Italian for the benefit 
of those foreigners who would also like to 
hear the works in the native languages at 
popular prices. And when the weather was 
too hot for grand opera we would give 
comic opera of the best kind. But it is 
too early to talk definitely of the project 
as yet. Its execution depends to a great 
extent upon others.” 


NEW TRIUMPH FOR PARKER 








American Baritone Adds to His Prestige 
In Cologne Opera 


CoLtocne, Feb. 5.—The first appearance 
here, on January 28, of Robert Kent Par- 
ker, in the “Flying Dutchman,” added an- 
other big triumph to the list of successes 
which the American baritone already has 
to his credit at the Cologne Opera. The 
“Flying Dutchman,” as they give it in Co- 
logne, without a single cut and with ne 
pause between the second and third acts, 
makes the role oue of the most tiring bari- 
tone parts in all operatic literature. Mr. 
Parker was in excellent voice, and sang 
the whole evening through without the 
slightest apparent attempt to save himself 
for the last part of the work, which is the 
most trying of ali for the singer. After 
the close of the opera there were no less 
than twenty curtain calls, the record for 
this city. One of che Cologne critics writes: 
“It is difficult to express in words the great 
admiration which Parker’s work called 
forth: In many places he reached not rela- 
tive, but absolute perfection.” 

As a match for the monocle which Mr. 
Parker wears behind the lock of hair as an 
aid for his nearsightedness when singing 
Wotan, his inventive genius has conceived 
the idea of having the “Dutchman’s” broad 
hat made with a rim of tin instead of the 
usual felt. He claims that the tin is far 


ahead of the felt as a sounding board. 


Nordica and Ormond Return 
from Havana 


Mme. Lillian Nordica and a number of 





Mmes. 


other artists, including Mme. Maconda, 
Lilla Ormond, Arturo Tibaldi, Myron 
Whitney, Jr., finish a two weeks’ engage- 


ment on Friday night in Havana, Cuba. 
They all sailed on Saturday, and returned 
direct to New York, with the exception of 
Mme. Nordica, Miss Ormond and Arturo 
Tibaldi, who went to Miami, Florida, 
where they gave a concert on February 22; 
Palm Beach, February 23; Tampa, Febru- 
ary 25, and St. Augustine, February 20. 
Then they return direct to New York. All 
the artists have met with great success in 
Havana. 





Emma Banks to Give Recital 


Emma Banks, pianist, of New York, who 
gives her recital at Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, next Monday afternoon, upon which 
occasion she will be assisted by Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, was a pupil of 
Wager Swayne, of Paris, for three years. 
She made her Paris début at the Salle des 
Agricultures in April, 1909, and also played 
the Tschaikowsky B Flat Minor Concerto 
with the Touche Orchestra. She was later 
heard in a recital at the A€olian Hall in 
London. 
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CLARA 


de RIGAUD 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placing to Repertory 


Madame Langendorff, the 
great contralto of the Metro- 
polttan Opera, New York, 
and the Royal Opera of Ber- 
lin and Vienna, says: 

May ist, 1908. 

I studied under the greatest 
masters wherever my professional 
life led me, but I found nowhere 
as clear and natural a course of 
tuition as Madame de Rigaud 
& uses in herlessons (Translation.) 


Concert and Recital Engagements Accepted 


Monday and Thursday from x to 3 P. M. Metropolitan Opera 
House, 1425 Broadway. Studio No. 37. ‘Phone 1274 Bryant. 


THE LINLAUGH “M2 fctertrse Kiversite, “NEW YORK 


H 
}E| 
WALDO 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: 
204 W. 94th ST., NEW YORK 


. 

Half Minute Song Cards 
(A Blend of Philosophy and Harmony) 
By CARRIE JACOBS-BOND 
12 Cards to the set, $1.25 the set 
Sample Card by mail, 1 5c. 

CARRIE JACOBS-BOND & SON (Art Dept.) 
246 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRAN O—Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th ST., NEW YORK. Tel. 9211 River. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Furnishes ORGANISTS, CHURCH SINGERS, 

— TEACHERS. Also Artists for Oratorio, 
Festival, O —.* Lyceum and Recital in Solo, Quar- 

tette and 

Suite 836-839 Fine Arts Puildin ding, Chicago 


Telephone. corneas 
Mrs. Kate Jordan Hewett . Music Dept, 
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GEORGE 


CARRE 


TENOR | ORATORIO, {CONCERTS 


Management: THE HENRY apt. — ‘BUREAU 
1 West — St., New York 


Personal Address - __15 East roth St. 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Director 


Formerly Lecturer on Music at Princeton University 
The Alpine, 55 West 33d Street 
Tel. 6120-38th St. NEW YORK 


Eleanor McLellan 


TEACHER OF SINCING 


Atelier 5 puiding. 33 West 67th Street 
‘Phones 4225 and 6965 Col.,.N. Y¥ 
List of Prominent Pu aptis in Oratorio and Con 
cert to be had on application. 


WM. BEARD 


Bass-Baritone 
RECITAL «:- CONCERT «te ORATORIO 
AUDITORIUM BLDG. (Phone, Barrises 1736). CHICAGO 


SONGS COMPOSED AND PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES GC. WiacDermid 


FINE ARTS BUILDING. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ninety-First Psalm, For the Mountain Shall t. 
Arise, Shine, for the Light Is Come. In My Father 
House Are Many Mansions. Thou Will Keep Him i 


pues Peace. ‘ Charity.” My Love ts Like the 
Instructor of 
349 West 57th Street, New York 





























BASSO 


ose. “ Fulfillment.’’ Love's Great Song. 
MANDOLIN, GUITAR 
Tel. 2674 Columbus 





rrancs ROGER 


A rf VALENTINE ABT 
CARNEGIE HALL 
and HARP 

ORATORIO =: RECITAL =: OPERA 
BARITONE 

Season 1909-10 on tow on tour with Sembrish 


NEW YORK 
Personal Address 
Management LOUDON CHARLTON 
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THE BEST KNOWN AND LEAST 
UNDERSTOOD OF INSTRUMENTS 


It Is the Harp, Says Ada Sassoli, Who Ventured to Give a Recital 
on One in New York—She Describes Its Possibilities and 
Limitations—Some Foolish Questions Asked by Those Who 
Know Little About This Musical Medium 











have been made to do away with these 
pedals, and the Pleyel harp omits them al- 
together and substitutes a greater number 


To the average layman there is no form 
of musical instrument more familiar in ap- 
pearance than the harp. Yet, strangely 
enough, that artist who would venture to 
announce a harp recital in any acknowl- 
edged center of musical culture would very 
surely be looked upon as the eighth won- 
der of the musical world. Such is, in sub- 


stance, the opinion of Ada Sassoli, the 
young harp virtuoso, whose skill on the 
instrument gained for her the steadfast 
friendship of no less a personage than 
Mme. Melba. 

“In the opinion of most people the only 
functions of the harp are to beautify and 
enrich orchestral ensembles and to accom- 
pany Irish songs,” she said to an ifter- 
viewer from Musicat America. “Now, 
most of those few who have now and then 
undertaken to give a recital have confined 
themselves entirely to so-called Irish music. 
The -result was that they never succeeded 
in getting very far. 

“But even should a harpist overlook this 
class of music altogether, there are still 
other difficulties in his path. The principal 
of these is that there is so very little to 
play. Composers have simply ignored the 
instrument. The program which I played 
at my New York recital included only two 
works written expressly for the harp by 
well-known composers. These were by Mo- 
zart and Saint-Saéns. The latter, Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘Fantasia,’ is very interesting in- 
deed, but one can occasionally feel that his 
knowledge of the instrument’s capacities 
were to a certain extent limited. The best 
person to compose harp music should be a 
harpist himself. 

“The only way to remedy this deficiency 
is through the medium of- transcriptions. 
But even here we have our trouble. Tran 
scriptions of violin works are impossible 
So are those of works for almost any other 
stringed instrument. There is, however, a 
well-defined kinship of construction be 
tween the piano and the harp, and so it is 
to piano literature that we turn for much 
of our material. But now comes another 
curious paradox. Chopin, the greatest of 
all writers for the piano, is impossible to 
translate satisfactorily. The reason for 
this is due to the chief shortcoming of the 
harp—its inability to sustain tone. You 
know, of course, that one of the foremost 
essentials in the proper playing of Chopin 
is the correct management of the pedals. 
The tones must be sustained in order to be 
properly colored. Now, on the harp we 
have no such a device corresponding to the 
pedals of the piano. Most persons do not 
seem to understand the fact that the pedals 
on the harp are not for the purpose of pro- 
longing the sounds, but for modulating 
from one key to another. Of late, attempts 


of strings. As yet this device is far from 
perfect, and, owing to the sympathetic vi- 
bration of these extra strings, the resulting 
quality of tone is impure. 








TRANS-AMERICAN TOUR OF THE WORLD FAMOUS 


Flonzaley Quartet 


Founded by E, J. De Coppet of New York 
BOOKED SOLID TO MAY ist 
SEASON 1910-11 NOW BOOKING 
“The Flonzaley Quartet need fear no rival in this 
country to-day.”—Philip Hale, in Boston Herald, 
January 8, 1909. 
Sole Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 








BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY ‘2xtsSia"k Si.S:chigese Ave. Chicago 


THE LEADING CONSERVATORY OF 
ACTING EXPRESSION 


OPERA MUSIC = [XxGcaces 


Am the 50 teachers of national reputation are included the following well known artists: 
Mme. Julie Rive-King, Wm. A. Willett, Edgar A. Nelson, Agnes Hope Pillsbury Elizabeth B. 
Fisher, Kenneth M. Bradley, Carl Uterhart, M. B: Ilmann, Franz Wagner, Emile Leclercq, Mme. 
Johanna Hess. Burr (by special arrangement) 

Departments of Public School Music and Musical Kindergarten special features 
SCHOOL OF ACTING—Edward Dvorak, Director. The most thoroughly equipped School of 
Acting in Chicago. Affiliated with a producing house and offers students practical stags training. & 
ORCHESTRAL TRAINING—Under the conductorship of M. Ballmann, conductor of the Chicago 3 
Festival Orchestra A complete faculty for all orchestral instruments. ¢, Applications for 150 Free "0a 
and Partial Scholarships now being received. Illustrated catalog free on request to E. Schwenker 
Sect'y Fali term begins Sept. 9th. When writing state department in which you are interested. 

The Bush Temple Conservatory uses the Bush & Gerts Piano 
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The COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART (INCORPORATED) 
VICTOR HEINZE, Preadent. DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Registrar. 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Every Department thoroughly organized and under the direct supervision of Instructors of International Repu- 
tation, whose fame in their special lines of work is an absolute guarantee of the highest standard obtainable. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS USED For Catalogues and further information address REGISTRAR 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


All Branches of Music and Dramatic Art KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send for Catalog JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 











“But to return to the subject of concerts 
or recitals, I am happy to be able to 
say that in Paris their popularity is steadily 
increasing. I am convinced that this will 
be the case in this country, too, once that 
some one has acted as pioneer and opened 
up a path. I myself have played at a num- 
ber of society musicales, and have been 
received with enthusiasm that I know to be 
genuine. I think the public will enjoy it, 
too. Just now there is much ignorance even 
among the critics of the possibilities of the 
harp. Their usual fashion is to shrug their 
shoulders, to smile indulgently and to say 
that ‘she did as much as can be done with 
that instrument.’ Now, it will some day be 
recognized that ‘that instrument’ has a very 


Ada Sassoli, the Harpist, Who Gave a Recital in Mendelssohn Hall Recently 


wide range of expression. 

“You should hear some of the foolish 
questions that people ask me about my 
playing. One lady asked me if I stood up 
or sat down while playing. Another, wheth 
er I used shell tips on my fingers. A third, 
who had heard that the harp is easier to 
master than the piano, asked me if | could 
make a ‘virtuoso’ of her little daughter in 
two years’ time. Even stage hands always 
persist in turning my instrument the wrong 
way ‘round when they bring it on the plat- 
form. 

“I myself began studying the harp when 
I was seven years old. But after four years 


I was placed in the hands of Professor 
Hasselmanns, of the Paris Conservatoire, 
and with him I was obliged to master an 
entirely new method of fingering, which is 
very much superior to the old one still 
used in every country but France. No, I 
must admit that the technical difficulties of 
the harp cannot be called overwhelming. 
One must practise a good deal, of course, 
and submit to scale exercises very much as 
on the piano. But the pleasures one de- 
rives from it more than repay a little 
trouble of this kind.” 





THE MEMPHIS ORCHESTRA 





Its Second Concert an Emphatic Success 
—Elaine De Sellem Soloist 


Mempuis, Feb. 14.—In the second con- 
cert of the Memphis Symphony Orchestra 
on Thursday another emphatic success was 
scored for the association. The Lyceum 
Theater was crowded by a fashionable and 
demonstrative audience. The orchestra, 
under Jacob Bloom, commanded unflagging 
interest, and the soloist, Elaine De Sellem, 
contralto, more than equalled the high ex- 
pectations that had been held out for her 
share in the performance, 

Miss De Sellem possesses a voice rich in 
tone color, and sings with clear enuncia- 
tion and sympathy of interpretation. The 
orchestra, which is composed almost en- 
tirely of Memphis musicians, has increased 
in size and volume of tone-production since 
its last previous concert. 

Selections from “Lohengrin” were given 
a splendid reading, and Nevin’s “A Day in 
Venice” was interpreted with delicacy and 
finish. The renditions of Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in D Major and Luigini’s “Egyptian 
Sallet” were warmly applauded, and the 
closing number, Strauss’s “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods,” furnished a stirring cli- 
max. 





Charles R. Hargreaves, Tenor, on Tour 


One of the busiest of New York’s ten 
ors is Charles R. Hargreaves, whose tal 
ents as a musician and singer keep him 
constantly in demand. Mr. Hargreaves re 
turned but recently from a most successful 
operatic and concert tour of a number of 
the leading cities of Italy and Germany. 
He left this week for a two weeks’ tour of 
the Middle West, and will be heard in con 
cert and oratorio in Granville, Columbus 
and Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Mich., and sev 
eral other cities. Mr. Hargreaves is espe 
cially popular in Philadelphia, where he 
has sung frequently this season 
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The True Musician 


should know his _ instrument— 
sheuld be familiar with its mechan- 
ism and structural details. The 
most important component part of 
the piano is the action. Without 
a good action the best musical ef- 
fects are impossible. This essen- 
tial is supplied in all pianos con- 
taining 


STRAUCH ACTIONS. 


Touch, repetition and power are 
demanded by the thorough mu- 
sician in a pianoforte action. All 
these requisites are contained in 
the STRAUCH BROS. actions. 


Our book free on request. 


STRAUCH BROS. 
22-30 Tenth Avenue, New York 
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JOHN E. 


PINKHAM MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
Supplies Artists of Recognized Ability in Every Branch. 


Special Attention Given to Choir Singers and Church-Music Committees 
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Management, JOHN E. PINKHAM MUSICAL BUREAU, 
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i West 34th Street, New York 
CONTRALTO 


CONCERTS ORATORIO 


1 West 34th Street New York 





DAVID—Violmist_ "TAT MAGE 


MARKHAM — Baritone Concert = Recital — Instruction 











WILLIAM C. CAR 





oma WHEELER 





Studio Address: 


44 HANSON PLACE 
BROOKLYN 


Telephone 6774-W Prospect 





ORGAN INSTRUCTION 


Send for Catalogue 
34 West i2th St. 


RECITALS 
Management : THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


New York 





MEZZO-SOPRANO 


COSTANZI THEATRE 
ROME, ITALY 
SEASO 1909-18. 
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February 26, 1910. 























PHILLIPPE 
COUDERT 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Dramatic and Lyric 
















(Pupil of Jean de Reszke) 


6 RUE EDMOND ABOUT 
PARIS, FRANCE 
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u. ERDODY 


THE Violin Virtuoso 


KIMBALL HALL, 464 
CHICAGO 


























EVELYN C. 


PHILLIPS 


Concert 
Soprano 
EASTERN TOUR HOW BOOKING 

Direction: 
J. E€. FRANCKE 
___ Tel. 3778 Mad. 24 W. 3ist St., N. Y. 


AN EXPERIENTIAL 


PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSIC 
By KARL FEININGER 


* There can be no doubt that this work will arouse much 
comment, some discussion and many acrimonious denials 
of fact, all of which will only prove that it possesses those 
qualities which make for life and progress 

-The Violin World. 


Price $2.00. Postage, 10c. per cony. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
42 East 23d Street New York City 


EDWARD 


WALKER 


Dramatic-Lyric 
Tenor 


6230 ELLIS AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


CARL BERNHARD 


PHILIPSEN 


PIANIST 
BERLIN-W RANKESTR 7 


TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen Carl! Tollefsen 
Viadimir Dubinsky 
CONCERT TOUR BOOKING 


Maz.agement: 
WALTER R. ANDERSON 5 West 38th St., New York 


OTTO TORNEY SIMON proaiction 


NEW YORK: Carnegie Hall, Room 116, Saturday and Monday, 9—2 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: 1720 P. St., W. W., luesday to Friday 


The Art of the Tone Above the Breath, Ad- 
usted to Proper Resonances with Facial and 
hroeat Relaxation. 


Correction of tremolo and forced registers. 
Interpretation, Oratorio, and the German Lied, 
Send for Monograph on the Voice. 


GEORGE NELSON HOLT 


LYRIC BASS 
Authorized Pupil of Jean De Reszke 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, TEACHING 
OHIO BUILDING, CHICAGO 













































SIR HENRY IRVING AS A MUSIC CRITIC 








who plays. the role 
of Gordon Van Vranken in “The City” 
at the Lyric Theater in New York has 
been associated with famous actors and 
actresses both here and in London. 
some years he was a member of Sir 
Henry Irving’s company at the Lyceum 
Theater, London, of whom he has many 
stories to tell. 

It appears that at one time Sir Henry 
rehearsing his organization for a 
production of “Macbeth” at the Lyceum, 
and his musical director was Meredith 
Ball. Sir Henry, it must be understood, 
with all his manifold accomplishments, 
had little ear for music, relates the 
Evening Telegram. 

“At one of the first rehearsals,” says 
Mr. Emery, “Sir Henry called Mr. Ball’s 
attention to the fact that he would want 
some special music for the scene in which 
all the soldiers came on to the stage. 

“*My boy,’ he said, addressing Ball, ‘I 
want some special music, you know, for 
the place where all the scldiers make 
their entrance—something loud and mar- 
tial—something toot-a-toot—you know 
what I mean.’ 

“When he came to this same place at 
another rehearsal a few days later Sir 
Henry stopped everything, came down to 
the footlights, seated himself and told 
Ball that he was ready to hear the music. 


Edward Emery, 


was 


“*No, no; that’s not at all what | 
want, he expostulated. ‘Il must have 
something big and clear and spirited. It’s 
not enough toot-a-toot,’ and he imitated 


the trumpet again as in illustration. 


“When we came to the same point at 
the next rehearsal Sir Henry was still 
dissatistied. 

‘No, no, no, my boy,’ he declared. 


For 


‘You know, that won’t do at all. Now, I 
think you might cut out those men over 
there (pointing to the players of the reed 
instruments). I don’t want so much of 
that mew-mew sound. It must be more 
toot-a-toot.’ 

“So of course Ball cut out all the reed 
instruments and played the march over 
again. 

“But Sir Henry still thought the march 
insufficiently martial. 

“*Now, my boy,’ he said, ‘what are 
those men with the fiddles doing? I 
think it would be better if we cut them 
out, too. I don’t want fiddles for this; I 
want something more; you know what 
I mean.’ 

“So the fiddles were also eliminated. 

“*Now, what’s that man doing over 
there with that big thing?’ continued the 
famous actor-manager, pointing to the 
trombone player. ‘| think we’ll cut him 
out, too.’ 

“So the trombone was cut 
then various other instruments. 

“Now, my boy, let’s hear it once more,’ 
said Sir Henry, with a note of critical 
triumph in his voice. 

“But the orchestra failed to respond. 

‘*What’s the matter?’ asked Sir Henry. 
‘Why don’t you play it?’ 

“*We can’t play it,’ replied Ball. 

“And it is actual fact that Sir Henry 
had succeeded in cutting out every instru- 
ment in the entire orchestra. 

“The next rehearsal came and Irving 
appeared to be delighted. He listened to 
the music with approval and then ex- 
claimed, ‘My boy, that’s just what I want. 
Now, why couldn't you fix it that way 
before?’ 

“Mr. Ball never told 
this music which he found so exactly to 
his taste was the identical music as 
played at the first rehearsal.” 


out, and 


Sir Henry that 





BAD START IN BUSINESS 





—GOOD START IN SINGING 








“What made me take up singing?” 

Leon Rennay, the well-known young 
American concert singer, answers the ques- 
tion in an interesting account of his career 
published in the /talian Gazette, of Rome, 
on January 10. 

“It was when I was quite a small boy 
that an opera company came to St. Louis, 
my native city. | went to hear it, and came 
away saying: ‘If I could only sing like 
that!’ And somehow the idea never left 
me. I fell in with a teacher—a good one, 
who never strained the voice, and he got 
me into a church choir, where I sang bass 
and where we practised good music that 
helped to cultivate my taste. 

“And then, like most young men in 
America, | went into business. But I didn’t 
care about it—I was thinking always about 
singing. Soon after the first novelty wore 
off I began to do my work badly—forgot 
things, made mistakes in my figures—and 
one day the head man came to and re- 
marked that that sort of thing wouldn't do. 
‘Your mind isn’t on your work,’ he said. 
‘Now, where is your mind?’ Very good of 
him, because most employers would have 
have said, ‘So-and-So, you get out!’ So I 
told him that he was right,and that my mind 
was intent upon my being a singer. He re- 
plied that I’d better go and be one. I said 
I thought I would, and he advised me then 
to get up a concert straight away and make 
a start. I went to work, got up a good 
list of patronesses, and the concert went 
with a swing. With the money I went 
East to New York to study, and from 
there to Paris for two years, where I began 
to work at French by a very good method 


indeed, the Yersin. 

“Do I think that my being of French 
extraction has helped me with French? 
No, not a bit, My French I owe entirely 
to the Yersins. They must have been sat- 


isfied with me because after I had obtained 
my diploma they asked me to represent 
them in London. I must just tell you that 
a professor in Paris, before I left, told me 
I could teach French diction successfully 
to French singers to their benefit. Nearly 
all the big singers of the London concert 
platform have passed through my hands 
for diction. All this time I was singing 
in public as well'as teaching diction 


who of- 
for me in the 


“In Paris I met an American 
fered to arrange a tour 
States, to advertise in advance, to ar- 
range everything, only, of course, as he 
said, he didn’t do the thing out of love. | 
must get some one to back me up to the 
extent of $1,000. Well, I made inquiries 
and everybody said he was square enough. 
So I gave him my $1,000 and he went 
away. 

“When the time came I booked for New 
York with my accompanist all in order. 
Arrived in New York ready to begin the 


tour, | found that no tour had been ar- 
ranged, no halls booked, no advertisements 
out, nothing. The fellow had just put 


my money in his pocket and made himself 
scarce. And there I was, stranded, with- 
out a cent, and with an accompanist on my 
hands. If it were not that I am of a 
metaphysical, philosophical turn of mind, 
[ think that my career would have ended 
then and there abruptly. But just as I 
was almost desperate I met a good ftiend, 
and she advised me to go to my native 
town and give a concert there. For once 
I was a prophet in my own country, and 
with that I concert I made enough to set 
me on my feet again. From that time I 
haven't looked back again. Now I’m think- 
ing of publishing a book on singing.” 





Flora Wilson Sings to Masons 


foremost among the performers at a re- 
cent entertainment given by the Masonic 
Club of New York to Justice Samuel Nel- 
son Sawyer, of the Supreme Court, who is 
also Grand Master of Masons in New York 
State, was Flora Wilson, soprano, daugh- 
ter of James Wilson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States, who is a lead- 
ing Mason in his home State, Iowa, and an 
active Knight Templar. Miss Wilson's 
singing was warmly applauded. 





Father Hartmann’s oratorio “The Last 
Supper” was sung recently in Munich under 
the composer’s direction, but without mak- 
ing a very favorable impression. 





Dr. Otto Neitzel is giving three Schu- 
mann lecture-recitals in Berlin celebrating 
the centenary of the composer’s birth. 





The National 
Institute of Music 


er as, includes Herman Epstein, 

May er, Piano; Maximilian 

pie Davol Sanders, Violin; Theo- 

dore Van Yorx, M. Gustav Borde, 

Voice; Robert Winterbottom, 

Organ, and 20 equally eminent artists 
and instructors. 

MYRON A, BICKFORD, Director 
39 East 30th St. New York City 


The John £. Pinkham Musical Bureau 


1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
OFFERS 


The MARGULIES TRIO 


ADELE MARGULIES, Plano 
LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, Violin 
LEO SCHULZ, ’Cello 
The following Artists available for solo 
engagements: 
MR. LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, Violin 
MR. CLARENCE EDDY, Organist 
MISS LUCY MARSH, Soprano 
MRS. CLARENCE EDDY, Contralto 
MR. CLIFFORD WILEY, Baritone 
MR. DON CARLOS BUELL, Tenor 





























Violin G Strings 


Made by 


C. F. Albert 


Used and endorsed by YSAYE and 
all great artists as the best 
in the world. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT 
Violinmaker,. Repairer and Importer 
205 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Interesting Booklet, ** Violias Poor 
and Good, * sent jree. 


LECPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


STUDIOS 
111 W. 117th St., - New York 
Telephone 6408-J Morningside 
Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 
Telephone 2173 Prospect 


SIGHT SINGING 


MME. TROTIN STUDIO 


805 Carnegie Hall 
Private Lessons PHONE 6410 RIVER 


EDITH 


Chapman Goold 


SOPRANO 
2314 Broadway *Phone 1630 River 


vue ELLIOT 


MICHAEL 
INTERPRETATIVE DANCER 
Personal Representaxive 
W. S. Bigelow, Jr. . M. S. Fite 
88 Broad Si. Boston 102W 93rd St New York 


WARFORD: 


Lecture Song Recitals 
38 East 22d St., New York 


"Phone, 395 Gramercy 
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“If All the World 
Were Summer Land” 


Song by HOMER NORRIS 


Compass one octave. Two keys. Low voice P, 
High voice A 


Published by SCHIRMER, Union Sq., N. ¥. 
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COPELAND 


Leading American Pianist 
Management - - - - LEE PORTER 
400 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Boston Festival Orchestra 
and Worcester Festival 
For dates and term: address 
HAENSEL & JONES 
i East 42d St.. New York 
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OTTO MEYER GIVES 
A CHICAGO RECITAL 


Young American Violinist Shows 
His Mettle—Sister Plays His 
Accompaniments 


Cuicaco, Feb. 19.—Otto Meyer, who has 
been meeting with remarkable success as a 
violinist, and who has been on a concert 
tour of the Southern and Middle States, 
made his Chicago début in Music Hall Sun- 
He presented a program 
worth as a 


day afternoon. 
calculated to reveal his whole 
violinist, and very ably measured up to the 
standard he had set for himself. 

convincing personality, 


He has a and 


establishes himself in the confidence of his 
audience at once. This personality is not 
for naught, for his playing shows him to 
be an artist of attainment, and his critics 
mention his name in connection with the 
names of a few other American violinists 
who have achieved artistic successes. : 
He was assisted by Marie Meyer, his 
sister, who played his accompaniments in 
a manner which attracted great attention. 
As a soloist, in addition to the accompani- 
ments, she made a most decided impression 





PHYSICAL EXPRESSION FOR SINGERS 

















—Photo by Mishkin Studios. 
Mme. Anna Ziegler and Two of Her Pupils in One of the Poses Used to Induce 


INDIAN MUSIC FOR 
INDIANAPOLIS CLUB 


Matinee Musicale Hears Melodies 
of the Red Men—Ferdinand 
Schaeffer’s Success 


Feb. 18.—An 


and artistic program was given before the 


INDIANAPOLIS, educational 


Matinee Musicale Wednesday afternoon, 
at the Propyleum. For this most enjoy- 
able afternoon the audience is indebted to 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, lecturer, com 


yoser and pianist, assisted by Paul Kennedy 
I | \ : 


tenor, who gave “An American 


Music Talk.” The 


into two parts, the 


Harper, 
program was 


being de 


Indian 
divided first 
voted to the 
themes of different tribes, with the 
emphasized and idealized by Mr 

that the 


presentation of the rovgh 


rhythm 
Cadman. 


In order unusual sense of rhythm 


be plainly shown, Mr. Cadman and Mr. 
Harper presented the several themes upon 
various crude imstruments made by and 
obtained from the Indians. 

Seldom does one hear such beautifully 
emotional songs as were given by Mr. Har 
per in the part of the program, 
and which showed his excellent tenor voice 


second 


Physical Expression of Emotion, Supplementing Vocal Expression 


and elicited much favorable criticism, 


to the best advantage, especially so because 








30th are endowed with native talents ss a tata K i : 
Both are Tbe svete te Mme. Anna Ziegler, teacher of singing, for only unevenly distributed vibrations (2a ~ % ath ye 

and temperament, have studied seriously ; : danied o wala. Genie he seemed to catch the very Indian spirit 

ander emisent instructote aad ‘ere tech whose studios are in the Metropolitan Bes bra me a, Siiata hailed Bae of both theme and words. Several of Mr. 
: p ° nie tne e > : : t > 7 , correc » . eae , : : 's 

nically well equipped for their work. Opera House Building, New York, believes : ee BEIB 9 ed Cadman’s songs were given, together with 

G. R. E , mation it is one’s duty to see that the voice, those of MacDowell, Farwell, Kroeger and 
nN. E. that when the teacher has taught the pupil the meaning, the intention and the expres Mi Eee tae | aia 


Troyer, the one by the composer, 





And 


me to produce beautiful tones, he has done sion of the sentiment co-ordinate. “Incantation upon a Sleeping Infant,” wa 
CREATION ”’ IN LOUISVILLE only half his work, and that there is a rela here we go back to Nature. Exactly what so enthusiastically received that the singer 
tionship between the physical and vocal ex it would be natural to do in expressing graciously repeated it. The audience wa 
ons ‘twee : ‘sical ; ocal ex : . a s ‘peate D4 ence was 
I , pny saath the sentence in words as any natural child Siph aps ar 4 , 
. appreciative of Mr. Cadman’s piano num 


Blizzard Keeps Part of Chorus Away, This 


but Concert Proves a Success 


pressions ofa thought or sentiment. would express it, it is correct to do in 
expressing that sentence in song. The child 
is truthful in its expression and the singer 
should be truthful. It is true that we can- 


hers, which were strongly appealing becaus« 
of the unaffected manner in which they 
were rendered. 

Thursday afternoon, at the 


co-ordination in voice and emotion is made 


LouisvitLe, Ky., Feb. 21.—In spite of a the subject of special training in which the 
student is made to express by position, by third of a 


fiercely raging blizzard, an audience of ) not feel everything that we are acting or | iternoc 
goodly size heard the “Creation” sung in outward signs, the emotion of the song singing, but there should, at least. be a series of ~ ag —_. N: annie C. Love 
Louisville Thursday night by the Oratorio = he is interpreting. Says Mme. Zieg- certain warmth and exhilaration to prompt ae eeretaniot ot Chlcann Ide Balle Sees 
society. wi » gesiatance of : Ps cr. sympathetic facial expression, clearness of pggiices soe a. oF on, a gk 
weigg Moca ting Na ee jy oa “There is much to teach the student who diction, without distorting the features. This ag pa le dpe a pe. tog nhl 
ing soloists: Mrs. Amy Kreiger Braun, of expects to adopt the profession of singing warmth will also prompt gestures expres- in songs by Mes. Downing, who also di* 
Germany, soprano; William Beard, of Chi besides the use of the voice. Of course, sive of the thought or sentiment. A gesture all the accompanying an the aticneniine 
cago, bass, and John Dwight Sample, of One hirst attention must be paid to pre- should never he mechanical, but a natural yp re were ‘Tiesar McCaughan Nellie 
this city, tenor. The performance was P@t!"s the voice for free and unhampered result of the strength of expression. This ilies aad Mille Mick astite anubamne 

: usage, that is, laying the tone and word on [ call co-ordination in the art of singing. uney and Nelle McCarthy, sopranos, 


Thought, emotion and body working uncon pupils of Miss Love. 
€ 


sciously in harmony.” 


Cratz Cox. 
about three 


under the direction of R. 


. increase of- 
Because of the blizzard, only ; 


evenly. 


the breath so lightly that any 


emotion or will may swell the tone » Junior Orchestra, composed of forty 





ee assonege Agee Mrgge dy Correct tones have evenly distributed vibra- _In order to attain these results, Mme “er ele a oe: 9 see satel ee 
While this at times crippled the choral work tions, that is, the vibrations of tone enter Ziegler has classes in which are taught Wilhite, faculty member, gave the same 
this body showed an imposing array of good all the resonance chambers evenly. For _ the physical methods of expressing emo- oronrein Thetelew Sisk. at the AY ee 
voices and sang with spirit and precision. this reason, the tone must not consciously tions, with the result that the pupils have which was presented by them very success- 
As the work was given without cuts, it be pushed into any one place. When the a command of facial expression, of ges falie. Hadad tie Blatiiie Tudela of Bad 
was an excellent test of the endurance of t0M€ 18 so formed, it never lacks beauty tures seldom found in the non-professional ford, Ind Saturday. , | 
the soloists, particularly the soprano, as or volume, and is never in oe a A ‘series of three song recitals have been 
Mrs. Braun sang the double parts of Ga announced, to he given by Fritz Krull, 
briel and Eve. That she accomplished this gotten by his hearers. This high standard Lawson. His voice is a bass of great range baritone, assisted by Mrs. Cecil Smith at 
brilliantly proves her a singer of artistry he maintained throughout the evening. and power. the piano. These recitals will be given 


Benjamin Harrison, 
Burckhardt every 


homes of Mrs. 
Pierce and Dr. 


at the 
Henry LD. 


Dr. Lawson was especially engaged as so 


and experience. mm &, 
loist for the Bach cantata given at the 


Mr. Sample as Uriel did most creditable 








work. Mr. Beard, whom Louisville is sO. §¢humann-Heink Protégé with Dr. organ and choir recital at St. Bartholo- alternate Wednesday evening, beginning 
proud to name as one of her musical chil- mew’s Church on Thursday evening, Feb February 23. 

' ave 3 beautiful ‘wor Frank Lawson eee ae , ) y 23 
dren, gave a most beautiful and majest« : ruary 17. Upon a faculty concert program given 
rendition of the parts of Raphael and While on her Western tour, Mme. Schu- recently at the College of Musical Art, 
Adam. In addition to a voice of power mann-Heink after hearing Albert Mansfield, Aino Ackte, the Finnish soprano, is mak Ferdinand Schaeffer, violinist, and Oliver 
and tonal beauty, he uses an artistic method a basso, declared that he had a phenomenal ing a collection of German decorations. Willard Pierce, pianist, gave the Grieg So 
and a manner in producing effects that voice, and advised him to go immediately lhe King of Wirtemberg has just present nata in C Minor. These artists were heard 
leaves nothing to be wished for. The im to New York and study. Taking the prima ed her with the gold medal for Art and to the best advantage in this number, which 
pression he made in his solo “Rolling in  donna’s advice, Mr. Mansfield came to this Science. She sings principally in Germany was a performance of true merit. 
Foaming Billows” will not easily he for city, and is now studying with Dr. Frank now. Mi. im a 
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I always feel better and sing better with less effort after spending that reposeful, pleasant time in your little 
I am deeply grateful for all your care, skill and attention, and the freedom you 
CHARLES DALMORES. 














Dear Muir: What splendid results follow from your treatments! 
cabinet. I am delighted to hear of the great success you are achieving, for I know it is deserved. 
give me to exercise my art. Ever yours most sincerely, 
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One Man’s Impression of a Beethoven 
Sonata 


Burra.o, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1910. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

I was lying in bed this morning, not feel- 
ing overly comfortable in body owing to 
the discomfort of a bad cold; yet, amid it 
all, I enjoyed such a mental transport that 
words fail to describe. 

As I lay there idly dreaming, the mind 
drifting from one subject to another, Alice, 
my daughter, started to play one of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonatas, and such joy came over 
me I thought I had been suddenly trans- 
ported to Paradise. I imagined myself in 
a beautiful grove of tall pines, situate on 
the edge of one of the prettiest little lakes 
I had ever seen—silver-hued and beautiful. 

The whole place and surroundings seemed 
to be the most enchanting and delightful 
the mind could picture. As I lay lazily on 
the banks, ’neath the shade of those shel- 
tering pines, that charming lake spread its 
beauty before me. A slight breeze had 
gently stirred the surface of the water, 
making those pretty little rippling wavelets 
which one has seen so often. The sky was 
clear, and its deep blue was reflected in 
the water. The sun shone brightly and 
glinted and sparkled on the rippling sur- 
face of the lake, giving the appearance of 
myriads and myriads of diamonds. I re- 
flected a brief space, and then it occurred 
to me that Homer had aptly described such 
a shimmering of sun on stream as “The 
oft-repeated smile of dimpling ocean.” Al- 
though the sun was warm, yet the cool 
breeze and genial shade tempered the at- 
mosphere and made me feel happy and 
contented. 

While contemplating the beauty of the 
scene I fell asleep, and dreamed I was in 
Paradise. I could see the streets of gold 
studded with diamonds, and listened to the 
music of a thousand trained voices, and 


saw that throng which no man can num- 
ber. I heard the accompanimént of an 
orchestra which included every instrument 
known .to earth or heaven—the whole re- 
minding me of one of those triumphal out- 
bursts of Wagner. As I awoke the music 
of the spheres was wafting through the 
trees, and its gentle pathos soothed my 
waking thoughts. The western zephyrs had 
fanned the trees, and as they swayed back 
and forth the result was the most delight- 
ful harmony. The birds twittered and 
tweeted in their ecstasy of delight, and I 
fancied each was singing a love song to his 
mate. I seemed then to realize that Alice 
was playing on the piano, and I could well 
imagine that Beethoven might have had 
such thoughts as these when he composed 
that beautiful sonata. 
A. SUTHERLAND. 


“Lest We Forget” 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 13, 1910. 

To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Thank you for your splendid editorial in 
MusicaL America of February 12, headed 
“Lest We Forget.” When the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. gave “Tristan and Isolde” here 
about six weeks ago, several friends and 
myself heard it, for the third time, and we 
agreed that it was by far the best produc- 
tion of the three. 


As you say, “every hearing of a good 
performance of ‘Tristan and Isolde’ reveals 
new wonders, touches of the master hand 
that has passed unnoticed before.” It 


truly does. That may have been a good- 
sized part of the reason we so greatly en- 
joyed this third production we saw. 

Your editorial is splendid, including the 
heading “Lest We Forget,’ for so many 
people do forget in the hearing of so many 
new operas the wonders of the music 
dramas of Wagner. PHILADELPHIA. 




















“That comic opera of yours gave me a 
pain,” said the critic. 

“Well,” replied the author of the opera, 
“you shouldn't have laughed so much.”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 

+ + + 

“Let’s go to the theater.” 

“T’ve nothing to wear.” 

“Then we'll go to the opera.”’—Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. ie 


The Wife (after the tenth song)— 
“Would you like to hear me sing ‘Never 
Again,’ dear?” 

The Brute—‘Well, I won’t altogether go 
so far as that, my dear; but I really should 
take it as a favor if you'd leave off screech- 
ing for to-night.”—Tit-Bits. 

” * * 
“Yes,” said the amateur violinist, proud- 
“T learned to play the fiddle at the age 
of five.” 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed his friend ; “and 
how old were you when you forgot ?”—Tit- 
Bits. 


* * * 
The Father—Did mamma punish you to- 
day, Tommy? 
The Boy—Yes, sir. 


“What did she do?” 

“Made me stay in the 
was taking her singing lesson !”— 
Statesman. 


house while she 
Yonkers 





Rough on Chaminade 


Le Grand Howland, author of “Sarrona,” 
attended a dinner party at which he sat 
next to the daughter of the hostess. The 
composer found the young woman to be 
very much interested in any subject per- 
taining to music, but there was one feature 
of her conversation which he objected to, 
and that was the habit of expressing her- 
self with that peculiar looseness of speech 
common in very young girls during their 
attendance at boarding school. 

After a lull inthe conversation she turned 
to Mr. Howland and said: 


“Don’t you think Chaminade is just 
sweet? I think she’s terribly interesting.” 

The rest of the company waited expect- 
antly for his answer, and a subdued ripple 
of laughter ran through the room as he 
replied lightly: 





“Do I think Chaminade interesting? ‘In- 
teresting’ is not the word. I think she’s 
just too cute for anything.”"—New York 
Telegraph. 

Elektra 
The bass fiddles groan and the large trom- 
bone 


Gives a bellowing yow! of pain, 
While the deep bassoon grunts a sordid 
tune 
And the flutes make wind and rain. 
The flageolet squeaks and the piccolo 
shrieks 
And the bass drum bumps to the fray, 
While the long saxaphone with a hideous 
groan 


Joins in the cacophanous lay. 


It’s a deep blood lust and we're taught we 
must 
Gulp it down and pronounce it grand, 
And forget the lore when Trovatore 
Was sweet to understand. 


Ah, those dear old airs, it now appears, 
Were never to be classed as Art; 
We must shake with fear through a great 
nightmare 
And awake with a terrible start. 


O, the nameless 
trance 
That the audience wallows in, 
And the strange, strange noise and the mur- 
derous joys, 
And the fun of a far-flung Sin! 


dance and the hideous 


it was fun galore 
plunged through the rotting 


No more, no more; 

While we 

weeds, 

But the time has come to be going home 
To the fine old musical creeds. 

—John A. Moroso in New York Times. 





Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade” finally 
reached Berlin a few evenings ago, after 
winning over most of the other German 
cities. The Berlin critics think the work has 
been overestimated, and attribute its suc- 
cess mainly to the participation of children. 


A new romantic opera, “Mandanika,” by 
Gustav Lazarus, is to be produced at the 
Berlin Komische Oper. 
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ANNA JEWELL IN NEW YORK RECITAL 





Gifted Pianist Heard in Mrs. Isaac L. 
Rice’s Ball-Room—Mr. Schulz 
and Miss Garfoote Assist 


Anna Jewell, pianist, assisted by Leo 

Schulz, ’cellist, and Anne Marjorie Gar- 
foote, soprano, was heard in an enjoyable 
recital last Sunday evening in the ballroom 
of Mrs. Isaac L. Rice, at t e Ansonia, New 
York. There was an enthusiastic audience 
present, which applauded the work of the 
artists in the following program: 
_ Scherzo in B Flat Minor, Chopin, Miss Jewell; 
Songs, “‘Who’ll Buy My Lavender?” German, “In 
the Time of Roses,” Reichardt, “Flower Fetters,”’ 
Willobey, Miss Garfoote; Sonata in D Major, Ru- 
binstein, Mr. Schulz and Miss Jewell; “Mon 
Coeur s’ouvre 4 ta Voix,” Saint-Saéns, Miss Gar- 
foote; ““Rondo,’”’ Dvorak, “Le Cygne,” Saint-Saens, 
“Danse des Sylphes,” Popper, Mr. Schulz; “Phyl- 
lis Has Such Charming Graces,” Young, “A Birth- 
day,” Cowen, Miss Garfoote; Etude de Concert, 
Martucci, Miss Jewell. 

Miss Jewell gave much pleasure with the 
Chopin Scherzo and the Martucci number. 
and co-operated effectively in the presenta- 
tion of the sonata. She is a player who 
combines all the technical attributes of a 
pianist with ingratiating temperamental 
qualities and intelligence. She commands a 
tone of larger volume and pleasing quality, 
phrases with taste, and shows no difficulty 
in coping with the most rapid passages. Her 
Chopin was read with a good deal of 
poetry, and she was obliged to add an en- 
core, for which she gave Grieg’s “Nor- 
wegian Bridal Procession.” Her work with 
Mr. Schulz proved her a capable ensemble 
player, and her presentation of the Martucci 
study was very brilliant. 

Miss Garfoote, who was until lately a 
member of the Manhattan Opera Company, 
sang with a voice of much sweetness and 
excellent schooling. Her opening group of 

















ANNA JEWELL 


English songs was beautifully done, and she 
gave a short song by Sidney Homer as an 
extra. The Saint-Saéns air also showed 
her to great advantage. 

Mr. Schulz was at his very best, and 
played with all the tonal beauty and emo- 
tional warmth that he is wont to reveal 
on all occasions. He rendered the beautiful 
Rubinstein Sonata with great breadth and 
poetic insight, and his short numbers were 
all that could be desired, the audience try- 
ing hard to make him repeat “Le Cygne,” 
which he played in a particularly delightful 
fashion. 





MARGULIES TRIO CONCERT 


Rubinstein, Noren and Arensky Num- 
bers on Third Program 


The Margulies Trio were heard in their 
third concert of the season at Mendelssohn 
Hall on Tuesday evening. An audience of 
large size was present, as is invariably the 
case when this excellent organization plays. 
The program consisted of Rubinstein’s So- 
nata tor Violin and Piano in A Minor, two 
movements of a lrio in D Minor, by Hein- 
rich Noren, and the familiar Arensky Trio 
in D Minor. 

The Noren work was heard for the first 
time, and if the remaining movements are 
no better than the two played there is 
little cause to lament their absence on this 





occasion, The two in question are headed 
respectively “Andante Cantabile” and 
“Scherzo-Allegro  Assai.” The latter 


seemed to give considerable pleasure to its 
hearers, and it had to be played all over 
again. It contains some sprightly rhythms 
and a number of those: pizzicato effects that 
never fail to please an audience. Not being 
a very capable inventor of original melo- 
dies, Noren has taken almost bodily the 
first theme of Beethoven’s, “Eroica,” but 


aside from this his thematic material 1s 
of relatively small account. Despite its 
want of originality the movement is clever 
the Adagio is “kapellmeister musik” and 
little more. 

The Rubinstein sonata—which was beauti- 
fully played by Miss Margulies and Mr. 
Lichtenberg, has a delighttul scherzo, and 
its slow movement is exquisite. Lhe tamui- 
iar Arensky work showed the players at 
their best, which statement implies as much 
praise as could possibly be desired. 





Famous Russian Dancer Here 


Anna Pavlova, the Russian dancer, ar 
rived in New York from Europe February 
22. With her came Michael Mardkine, most 
fan’ ,us male dancer of the Kussian 1Im- 
petial theaters, and the two will make 
their first appearance here at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in the ballet of “Cop- 
pelia” lebruary 28. Mme. Pavlova is the 
premiére danseuse of the Czar’s Imperial 
Ballet. She completely captivated Paris 
on her appearance in that city last Sum- 
mer. On recommendation of Otto Kahn 
and Clarence Mackay she was engaged for 
the Metropolitan at $800 a periormance. 





AMERICANS ACTIVE 
IN BERLIN'S MUSIC 


[Continued from page 1] 





development the young man must event- 
ually stand among the very first artists. 

The same evening Héléne and Eugenie 
Adamian, with the assistance of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Herr Hofkapellmeister 
Franz Mikorey conducting, and the opera 
singer Leopold Ullmann, gave a piano con- 
cert. Paderewski’s A Minor Concerto, op. 
17, was played by Eugénie Adamian. Her 
technic requires much further training to 
make a composition of this sort convincing. 
Such a work, so full of rather cheap effects, 
can only be made effective by a virtuoso of 
the very first rank. 

Sunday evening Harold Bauer gave a 
piano recital at Bechstein Saal to a rather 
poor house, made up principally from Amer- 
ican and English admirers. His program 
was a most interesting one, particularly the 
first two groups, which consisted of the 
“Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue,” Bach; the 
César Franck “Prelude, Aria et Finale,” 
the A Major Sonata of Mozart, and the 
Schumann C Major Fantasie. Bauer was 
in good form, playing in a rather broad 
style, and was throughout interesting. 

The program given at the American 
Church Sunday evening was exceptionally 
interesting. The playing of Albert O. An- 
derson, the regular organist, met with 
warm approval. The other soloists, Herr 
Gurowiteh and Madam Mara, were also 
ag? 4 successful, / 

e Harmonie Verlag has sent a circular 


letter to many of the young composers urg- 
ing them to send in their operas (if they 
intend competing tor the grand prize) as 
soon as finished, and not to wait until the 
last day. hey thus hope to be able to 
decide at an earlier date than would other- 
wise be possible. They evidently have in 
mind the swamping of the judges in the 
recent Signale competition. 

At the Nikisch concert Monday evening, 
the program consisted of the *Rosamunde 
Overture of Schubert, the Unfinished D 
Minor Symphony No. 9 of Brucker, the 
( Minor Violin Concerto, op. 50, of E. 
Jaques-Valcroze, and the Bulow arrange- 
ment of the Liszt “Hungarian Rhapsody. 

The soloist was Stefi Geyer, and her 
work was throughout interesting. Since | 
heard her a year ago she seems to have 
made no development. Her tone in the big 
Philharmonic sounded unusually thin. She 
has, however, a very musical personauity, a 
generally reliable technic, and considerable 
temperament. 

The reading of the Liszt Rhapsody, by 
Nikisch, was a revelation. He has pene- 
trated to the very depths of Liszt's nature 
and brought out the exquisite poetic beauty 
of the slower passages and all of the wild, 
impetuous passion of the fiery parts. It 
stood out in striking contrast to the recent 
performance of a distinguished piano 
virtuoso. 

The talented Berlino children, David, 
Robert and Clarence, have been having con- 
siderable success in a number of recent con- 
certs. Their programs contain such num 
bers as the Chopin Waltzes and Studies, 
selections from Bach Suites, and the Liszt 
E Major Polonaise, for piano; the A 
Minor Concerto, of Accolly, for violin, and 
the Gavotte in D Major of Popper, for 
‘cello. Cuas. H. KEeerer. 


ISABEL HAUSER’S RECITAL 


Saslavsky String Quartet and Eva Clem- 
ent Assist Gifted Pianist 


Isabel Hauser, pianist, assisted by Eva 
Clement and the Saslavsky String Quartet, 
gave a recital at the Plaza Hotel, New 
York, on Monday evening, February 21. 
The program consisted of Mozart’s Fanta- 
sia and Sonata in C Minor, with the second 
piano part by Grieg; Schumann’s Sonata 
for Violin and Piano, op. 121; Haydn's 
Quartet No. 8; Brahms’s Rhapsody, op. 79, 
No. 2; Schubert’s Sonatina for Violin and 
Piano, op. 137, and Mozart’s G Minor Piano 
Quartet. Miss Hauser proved herself a 
pianist of exceptional gifts, both in solo 
and ensemble work, displaying technical 
skill and tonal beauty of no mean order. 
Messrs. Saslavsky, Rissland, Kolar and 
Reiser, who form the quartet, are chamber 
musicians of rare merit. They played with 
an admirable degree of finish, precision, 
beauty of phrasing and sureness of intona- 
tion, and were heartily applauded by the 
large audience on hand. Mr. Saslavsky’s 
playing in the piano and violin sonatas of 
Schubert and Schumann was replete with 
beauty and emotional depth. Miss Clement 
assisted effectively in the performance of 
the Mozart sonata. 








Julia Lindsay, the American soprano, who 
used to be at the Paris Opéra, has been 
singing in concert in the French provinces. 














W. E. Heimendahl 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 22.—W, E. Heimendahl, 
a prominent member of the faculty of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, died early 
to-day. Mr. Heimendohl was well known 
as an orchestra director and composer. He 
was fifty-two years old. Mr. Heimendahl 
had been in ill health for the last two years, 
due to injuries sustained from a fall on 
the ice. His funeral will be held from his 
late residence, No. 2119 Maryland avenue. 
Mr. Heimendahl was born in Elberfeld, 
Germany. He studied the violin first under 
Wilhelmj at Wiesbaden, and afterwards 
under Wieniawski at the Brussels Conser- 
vatory, and during the same period took a 
complete course of harmony and composi- 
tion under eminent masters. His vocal 
studies were pursued under Luisa Cappiani, 
in New York; William Shakespeare, in 
London; and Anna Lankow, in New York. 
Mr. Heimendahl came to America in 1879 
after a successful career in Europe. He 
was one of the most gifted musicians in 
this country, and won distinction as violin- 
ist, director, composer and teacher. He 
devoted the last few years exclusively to 
voice training. He was compelled to give 
up his active duties at the Peabody Con- 
servatory owing to failing health. Mr. 
Heimendahl! settled in Baltimore in Idou 
and exerted a broad influence in Baltimore 
in his association with many important 
musical organizations. He was _ highly 
esteemed at the Peabody Conservatory by 
teachers and students alike for his high 
musical attainments and noble character. 
He is survived by his widow, who was 
Bessie Lee Bird; a daughter, Fredericka 
Heimendahl; a brother, Adolf Heimendahl, 
of Elberfeld, Germany; and two sisters, 
Maria Heimendahl, of Paris, and the Bar- 
oness von Dalwig, of Berlin, Germany. 


W. J. R. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Torrey 


Mose, Ata., Feb. 21.—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Evangeline Mills Torrey died here on Feb 
ruary 5. She was born at Hadley, Mich., 
in 1872, of musical parentage. She took her 
first music lessons under Mrs. William 
Mills, at Oxford, Mich. After moving to 
Alabama she studied music under Pro- 
fessor A. Amende, at Montgomery, becom- 
ing very proficient as a guitar soloist and 
pianist. She taught her only brother, John 
Proctor Mills, the first rudiments of music. 
Soon afterward, suffering the loss of the 
use of both her hands, she returned to La- 
peer, Mich., at that time taking up the study 
of voice culture under Mrs. Rankin (pupil 
of the Meehan Studios of Detroit). She 
married John D. Torrey, of Armada, Mich., 
afterward moving to Mobile, Ala., where 
she and her husband were vocal pupils of 
the well-known teacher and composer, Her- 
mann Strachauer, appearing as soloist dur- 
ing the joint convention of the A. S. M. T. 
A. and S. M. T. A., held during June, 1908, 
in that city. 





PLEADS FOR FUTURE 
QF PAUR ORCHESTRA 


Col. Finley Urges Audience to 
Assist in Raising Guaranty — 
Horatio Connell Soloist 


PittspurG, Pa., Feb. 19.—The future of 
the Pittsburg Orchestra is exceedingly 
bright, but much work must be done to 
secure an endowment fund which will guar- 
antee an annual income of $50,000 and in- 
sure its permanency. The initiatory steps 
to bring it about were taken Friday night. 


During the intermission at the regular Fri- 
day night concert, the Pittsburg Symphony 
Orchestra Association was temporarily or- 
ganized by the selection of an executive 
committee, as follows: Col. J. B. Finley, 
J. I. Buchanan, William McConway, J. B. 
Shea, W. N. Frew, James H. Park, John 

Eaton, William C. Hamilton, E. Z. Smith, 
Edward A. Woods, Herbert DuPuy, George 
S. Oliver, Taylor Alderdice, O. S. Hersh- 
man and T, R. Babcock. As it was a com- 
plimentary night, no tickets being sold for 
the concert, Carnegie Hall was filled from 
pit to dome. But there was not the en- 
thusiasm prevalent that there should have 
been. Col. Finley left the sick room to be 
present, he being laid up with a sprained 
leg, but he hobbled over the stage and 
stated his mission in a forceful manner. 
While $50,000 is needed, but $6,000 had 
been subscribed for the three classes of 
membership up until Friday night. But, as 
Colonel Finley is to appoint a committee 
of 100 to solicit the memberships, each ap- 
pointee being expected to get one, there is 
no doubt about the money eventually being 
raised and the orchestra saved to Pittsburg. 
It was stated that in the last fifteen years 
the people of Pittsburg, through the box 
office of the orchestra, had contributed 
$1,000,000 to the organization. If an en- 
dowment fund for that amount is raised, 
or memberships taken to insure the pay- 
ment of interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
on each $2,000 life membership, the neces- 
sary amount will be forthcoming. 

On account of organizing the orchestra 
association, Director Emil ee gave only 
a short musical program. Goldmark’s 
“Sakuntala” overture headed the list of of- 
ferings, and the orchestra gave it in a most 
satisfying manner. The richness of the 
overture gave every department of the or- 
chestra a splendid opportunity to put for- 
ward its most attractive qualities. The 
playing of the Scherzo by Mendelssohn also 
gave the orchestra another splendid oppor- 
tunity to distinguish itself. Horatio Con- 
nell, a Philadelphia baritone, was the solo- 
ist, and was heard in songs with piano 
accompaniment, his aria being sacrificed. 
Mr. Bernthaler accompanied him to the 
singing of Brahms’s “May Night,” and 
Lowe’s ballad, “Tom the Rhymer” and en- 
core being added. Mr. Connell has a voice 
rich in quality that greatly pleased his 
audience. The program was closed with 
the playing of the “Meistersinger,” which 
was given a vigorous reading. Mr. Connell 
at the Saturday afternoon concert sang the 
aria, “Rolling in Foaming Billows,” from 
Haydn’s “Creation.” 

Director Paur, of the orchestra, has de- 
cided to not go on a tour as a concert 
pianist, as he had originally intended earlier 
in the season. 

On account of the illness of Luigi von 
Kunits, conductor of the newly organized 
Philharmonic Society, Hans Zwickey is 
filling his place most acceptably. 

Sidney Hamilton last week conducted a 
song cycle, “In Fairy Land,” before the 
New Castle Musical Club. The quartet 
giving it were Sara Dana Falls, soprano; 
Harry Urmson, tenor; Helen Urmson 
Felch, contralto; J. Russell Urmson, bass. 

The Pittsburg Orchestra left last night 
for Toronto, where it appears to-night with 
the Schubert Choir. Mme. Jeanette Jomelli 
will be the soloist. The orchestra will re- 
turn to Pittsburg Thursday morning. 








m C, S. 
John Barnes Wells in Jersey City 
Concert 
John Barnes Wells, the distinguished 


tenor, scored an emphatic success at the 
concert of the Afternoon Music Club, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 14. There was an attractive program 
in every sense of the word, but Mr. Wells 
was easily the star of the occasion. He 
sang three groups of songs, and in response 
to loud applause added a number of en- 
cores. Particularly delightful were his ren 
derings of Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song,” 
which he gave with much finish, “Mother 
of Mine,” “In My Time,” and “My Love Is 
Like a Red, Red Rose.” Had he been will- 
ing to gratify all the demands for encores, 
he might have sung for several hours 
longer. 
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Music Publishers 
131 West 4ist Street NEW YORK 


We offer our newest publication 
of Art Songs, in the 







< LIBRARY : EDITION: 


“A WREATH OF 
SONGS,”’ op. 70, by Adolph M. 








which is 






Foerster. It is a set of 6 songs 
by one of America’s foremost 
musical composers: 


“With Moonlight Beaming,” 
“Finland Love Song,” 
“Cupid Armed,” 
“O Fair; O Pure!” 
“Nubian Girl’s Song,” 
“Hidden Love.” 


They are gotten up in artistic 
form. Artists and teachers will 
find a wealth of musicianship 
and glorious opportunity for in- 
terpretation in this latest work 
of Mr. Foerster. Price, $1.25. 
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FOLK MUSIC IN AMERICA 
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WILLINGNESS TO BUY OPERA SEATS 


DOESN’T MAKE AMERICANS MUSICAL 





Charles Heinroth, Pittsburg’s City Organist in Lecture, Characterizes 
Congregational Singing in Our Churches as “Pitiful” 
—His Idea of Folk Songs 


Pittspurc, Pa., Feb. 19.—The fact that 
people buy tickets to an opera, according to 
City Organist Charles Heinroth, does not 
make a nation musical. He so expressed 
himself in the second of a series of lectures 
given Saturday night at Carnegie Music 
Hall, when he discussed “Famous Hymns 
and Their Authors.” At another lecture, 
earlier in the week, when by invitation he 
addressed the Outlook Alliance at Mc- 
Creery’s, following a luncheon, he asserted : 
“The day for folk-songs is about over.” 
And a great many persons are of the opin- 
ion that Mr. Heinroth’s statement is nearly 
right. 

A crowded house greeted Mr. Heinroth 
Saturday night, his lecture taking the place 
of the usual organ recital. Speaking of 
famous hymns, Mr. Heinroth said in part: 
“In its larger sense, any act of worship, 











CHARLES HEINROTH 


praise, adoration or prayer, providing it be 
sung, may be considered a hymn. The first 
mention of its use in Christianity occurs im- 
mediately after the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, when it is specially related that 
Christ and His Apostles sang a hymn. This 
was undoubtedly one of the Psalms and in 
all probability the 113th, which was one of 
two prescribed to be sung at the great fes- 
tivals and consequently also for the Pass- 
over, at the temple. The finest early Chris- 
tian and medieval hymns are ‘Gloria in 
Excelsis, ‘Te Deum Laudamus,’ ‘Stabat 
Mater’ and ‘Dies Ire.’ These and number- 
less others were sung to unmetrical plain 
chant melodies, and Palestrina in 15890 
brought them to the highest artistic devel- 
opment by subjecting them to polyphonic 
treatment, purity and beauty that .these 
hymns remain unapproached and unap- 


proachable. Unfortunately, this style is too 
complicated for the musically uninstructed 
to comprehend. 

“It was reserved for the leaders of the 
reformation to discover the true simplicity 
and direct personal appeal now considered 
indispensable to this class of musical wor- 
ship, * * * 

“The class known as Gospel hymns make, 
or endeavor to make, an emotional appeal 
out of all proportion to their literary and 
musical worth. It is almost pitiful to hear 
great congregations in our churches sing. 
We wish to be considered a musical nation, 
yet daily convict ourselves. A musical na- 
tion needs but the slightest pretext to burst 
into song. That disposition is absent, it 
seems, in America. It is not enough to 
purchase admission to opera, concert or 
pew, lean back and say, ‘I am musical.’ We 
must—all individuals—learn to be doers, 
not hearers only.” 

In his talk before the Outlook Alliance, 
Mr. Heinroth asserted that the newspapers 
and the railroads are largely responsible 
for the day of the folksong being about 
over. Formerly men were not busy keep- 
ing up with the news of the day, and they 
meditated, with the result that into their 
songs crept the sentiments which lodged in 
their minds, he said. He traced the univer- 
sal instinct for musical expression, from 
the Middle Ages down to the recent days 
in various lands and defined the folk- 
songs as ballads originating among the 
common people and in constant use by 
them. Mr. Heinroth declared music to 
be a universal language; that the same 
general subjects were expressed by different 
nations in folk-songs. In this respect he 
contended that Germany is especially rich 
in musical expression of that form, and ex- 
hibited this remark by playing “The Lore- 
lei” on the piano. He followed this with 
some love songs and songs to nature, in- 
cluding several by Felix Mendelssohn. 
Among the Scotch songs he paid special 
reference to were “Annie Laurie,” “Auld 
Lang Syne” and “The Campbells Are Com- 
ing. 

Among the Irish songs were “The Wear- 
ing o’ the Green,” the epitome of the striv- 
ing of the Irish for national independence, 
and “The Last Rose of Summer,” the most 
popular version of which is that in Flotow’s 
opera of “Martha.” “Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes” was among the leading 
English songs and one of the purest lyric 
songs in existence. He also referred to 
“Home, Sweet Home.” The French was 
illustrated with two sprightly shepherd’s 
songs, and the Italian by “Santa Maria.” 
He said the most distinguished writer of 
folksongs in America was a Pittsburger, 
Stephen C, Foster, whose songs showed the 
genuine spirit. He closed his lecture with 
the playing of “Suwanee River,” “Old 
Folks at Home,” “I’se Troubled” and “Old 
Black Joe,” his. talk making a deep impres- 
sion and may do a great deal to revive folk- 
songs. ) ee 





“Five Hundred Years of English Song” 
at the Plaza 


A Lenten musicale will be given by the 
Misses Esther and Mary Ogden White on 
March 3, at the Plaza, entitled “Five Hun- 
dred Years of English Song.” Among the 
patronesses are Mrs. David James Burrell, 
Mrs, Frank H. Dodd, Mrs. Adrian H. Jo- 
line, Dr. Grace Peckham Murray, Mrs. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, Mrs. Ernest 
Dressel North, Mrs. Rollo Ogden, Mrs. H. 
H. Schwietering, Miss Mary Van Buren 
Vanderpoel, Mrs. Henry Villard, Mrs. 
George B. Vanderpoel, Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and others. 





New York’s Free Music Lectures 


Free evening lectures upon music, under 
the auspices of the Board of Education 
of New York, were announced to be given 
by the following speakers during the week 
beginning February 21: 

Db. G. Mason, on “Mendelssohn”; Edith 
Dunham, on “Pianoforte Music”; Frank T. 
Molony, on “Songs That Never Die”; Kate 
S. Chittenden, on “Patriotic and War 
Songs”; Mrs. Jessie A. Colsten, on “Schu- 
bert’; Mrs. Henrietta Speke-Seeley, on 
“Songs of Shakespeare”; Margaret Zerbe, 
on “Program Music”; N. C. Stewart, on 


“Why People Study Music”; Pauline 
Jennings, on “Robert Schumann”; Purdon 
Robinson, on “English Diction in Song”; 
Mrs. Jessie A. Colsten, on “Schubert”; Mrs. 
H. B. Bouton, on “Plantation Songs.” 





Eva Emmet Wysoff’s Season 


The season for Eva Emmet Wycoff has 
been a very busy one, and she has still 
several important dates to fill in the near 
future, including a recital of German lieder 
at Wells College, February 24. Miss Wy- 
coff will also give four more lecture-recitals 
in March, this completing the series of 
twelve recitals for which she had been en- 
gaged by the New York Board of Educa- 
tion. Recent engagements include recitals 
before the woman's clubs at Aurora and 
Ithaca. 

On April 11 Miss Wycoff is to be the 
soloist with the Syracuse Liederkranz. 





England has an incorporated Guild of 
Church Musicians,” with nearly 600 mem- 
bers. At a recent meeting, one of its of- 
ficers declared that the flippant, crude style 
of music so often heard nowadays was not 
only unworthy a place in the répertoire of 
a choir, but also a serious impediment to 
the dignity of public worship. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL’S SUCCESS IN OPERA 





Coloratura sopranos must 





be exceptionally gifted these 
days to be acceptable to 
music lovers brought up on 
the modern dramatic type of 
opera. The fact that Bernice 
de Pasquale, the young 
American soprano of the 
Metropolitan, has enjoyed 
continuous success ever since 
she became a member of that 
institution proves conclu- 
sively what remarkable ar- 
tistic powers must be hers. 
On no occasion since her 
memorable début in “Travi- 
ata” two years ago has she 
failed to evoke applause of 
the most demonstrative kind 
from her most critical hear- 
ers. She has sung Gilda in 
“Rigoletto” on the same even- 
ings that Caruso has ap- 
peared as the Duke, but 
without ever playing “second 
fiddle” to the tenor. She 
has done brilliant work in 
such parts as Lucia, Violetta, 
Rosina, Nedda, Norina and 
Susanna, for which her voice 
possesses all the requisite 
tonal beauty, finish and tech- 
nical equipment. Mme. De 
Pasquale has also shown her- 
self to be an artist of true 
musicianly abilities, and her 














work on the concert stage is 
scarcely second to that which 
she has achieved in opera. 


Bernice de Pasquale 





MINNEAPOLIS CHORUS 
IN EXCELLENT CONCERT 


Apollo Club Presents Tillie Koenen as 
Soloist—Director Woodruff 
Warmly Praised 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 21.—The Apollo Club 
gave the second concert of its season Tues- 


day evening in the Auditorium, before a 
large audience. In the estimation of many 
its work excelled that of any previous 
concert. The men sang with spirit and 
evident personal enjoyment, while the 
shading, the attacks and all artistical re- 
quirements were duly observed. H. S. 
Woodruff, the conductor, was recalled sev- 
eral times by the audience in appreciation 
of his good work. 

The incidental solos during the evening 
were sung by Thomas McCracken, who has 
a tenor voice of good range and lovely 
quality, and Bernard Ferguson, whose voice 
is a rich baritone. Of the local singers, 
John Ravenscroft carried off the honors by 
his dramatic singing of “Danny Deever,’ 
the club singing the refrain, 

The program included Grieg’s “The Vast 
Unnumbered Throng,” Bartlett’s “the Last 
Chieftain”; “Night Witchery,” by Storch; 
“The Lost Chord,” by Sullivan, and com- 
positions by a local musician, W. Rhys- 
Herbert, who is the accompanist of the 
club. 

The soloist of the evening was Tillie 
Koenén, the Dutch contralto. Miss Koe- 
nen showed a voice of lovely quality, rich 
and sonorous, and wonderfully smooth and 
even in all its registers. She also has warm 
musical temperament and artistic feeling 
and another rare gift, the power of ex- 
pression. Her first group included “Weg- 
weiser,” “Auf der Wasser zu singen” and 
“Der Erlkonig,” by Schubert. She sang a 
group of Dutch songs most captivatingly. 
Losti’s “Ave Maria” and Handel’s “Furi- 
bondo spira il vento” were her last num- 
bers. E. B 


REAL DARKEY MUSIC SUNG 











Crudup Vesey Presents Negro Folk- 
Music in Inimitable Style 


Crudup Vesey, soprano, who, though a 
former resident of the South has, in the 
last five years, made a name for herself 
in New York as a composer, singer and 
teacher, gave a unique exposition of the 
real darkey folk music at the residence of 
Mrs, Frederick D. Nye, No. 207 West 
Fifty-fifth street, on Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Miss Vesey is not a singer of “coon” 
songs, but is rather an exponent of the 
true musical life of the old Southern negro. 
The songs which she presented were au- 
thentic folk music which have been tradi- 
tional through five generations. Through 
her Southern birth and life, Miss Vesey 
has acquired the darkey viewpoint to such 
an extent that, even in the concert room 
and with the modern piano accompanying, 
the songs lose none of their peculiar local 
color. 

As the medium of presentation, Miss 


Vesey proved herself a clever and versatile 
artist, and her material throws a clear 
light on the Southern darkies’ attitude 
toward life. 


A VARIED DISPLAY OF 
ART BY CECIL FANNING 


Nashville Audience Electrified by Power 
of His Singing, Particularly of 
Wagner Selections 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 21.—Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone, electrified an immense aud- 
ience at Vanderbilt Chapel, last Monday, by 
the power of his singing. However accus- 
tomed one may be to Mr, Fanning’s work, 
one,can never grow tired of hearing him, 
especially when the program he ofters is 
as interesting as it was on this particular 
occasion. lt opened with an air from 
“Mohammed II,” a forgotten opera of Ros- 
sini, followed by the five principal speeches 
of Wolfram in “Tannhauser,’ and com- 
prised, in addition to these, Loewe’s “Bailad 
of Sir Oluf,” a Romance by Harriet Ware, 
and short songs by Atherton, Hammond, 
tomer, and Kernochan, in addition to three 
old Scotch folk songs—truly a test of every 
phase of a singer’s powers. 

Mr. Fanning responded nobly. Splendid 
as was his rendering of the difficult tiorid 
Kossini air it was in the dramatic number 
of Wagner and Loewe that he reached the 
greatest heights. Where he displayed re- 
markable vocal agility in the old-fashioned 
ltalian music, he proved, in the Wagner 
selections, amply able to reconcile beauty of 
tone and consummate finish of technic with 
extreme depth of teeling. The Loewe work 
was done with vividness and dramatic 
power and the manner in which the singer 
showed himself able to simulate the voices 
of the ditterent personages was nothing 
short of astounding. Just which of the 
short songs was the more effectively deliv- 
ered it is difficult to estimate. At any rate 
the audience insisted upon encores in a 
manner that was not to be gainsaid and the 
artist obliged them with a negro lullaby. 


APPLAUD THE FLONZALEYS 














Minneapolis Music-Lovers Hear This 
Quartet for the First Time 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 21.—The Flonzaley 
Quartet was heard for the first time in this 


city Tuesday evening, and so great was the 
appreciation of this remarkable organiza- 
tion that there is already talk of a return 
engagement. Seldom has a more repre- 
sentative audience been seen at any enter- 
tainment in the city, for it included every 
phase of the cultured life of Minneapolis. 
Almost the entire Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra was present, including the con- 
ductor, nearly every professional musician 
of standing, teachers and students, and the 
prominent art lovers in the social and 
business world. With such an audience 
the work of the quartet was fully appre 
ciated, and the applause was most cordial 
and so insistent that the audience refused 
to leave at the close of the program until 
the members of the quartet had returned 


three times to bow their acknowledgements. 
Such wonderful blending of tone and 
artistic spirit and expression are rarely 
heard. The program included Mozart's 
Quartet in C Major and Beethoven’s Quar- 
tet in B Flat, op. 18, No. 6, and a trio for 
two violins and ‘cello by William Boyce. 
The latter proved a delightful a 





YOUNG COMPOSERS TO 
HEAR THEIR OPERAS 


Oscar G. Ehrgott and His Newark Opera 
Club to Present Original 
American Works 


American composers, whose operatic ef- 
forts have never gotten further than the 
music paper on which they were set down, 
are, at last, to have a chance to show the 


quality of their inspiration. Oscar G. Ehr- 
gott, formerly prominent in Cincinnati mu- 
sical affairs, but now a resident of New 
York, is the man who is going to attempt 
the rash feat of producing new and un- 
known works. 

The nucleus of the performances prom- 
ised is furnished by the Newark Opera 
Club, an organization composed of sixty 
of the most talented singers of Newark, 
N. J. While the members are nearly all 
residents of New Jersey, it is not improb- 
able that they will appear in New York 
City. The first work to be produced is a 
comic opera, “In Khorassan,” written by 
two Newark newspaper men, Malcolm Fos- 
ter Maclure and Harry Sandford Cyphers. 
The first presentations will take place in 
Newark on March 31 and April 1. 

Says Mr. Ehrgott, speaking of his work 
with new compositions: “Young composers 
have very little chance in America because 
they find it impossible to get an adequate 
hearing for their works. By means of 
this opera club | hope to stage completely 
many new works. In this way operatic 








Mr. and Mrs. Oscar G. Ehrgott 


managers will have an opportunity to hear 
the work complete, and not merely from 
piano score. 

“T have many good voices in my vocal 
classes, both in New York and Newark, 
and I see a great future for the work I 
am doing. Mrs. Ehrgott is my assistant, 
and has aided me very materially.” 





Juliette Selleck at Urban Club 


Juliette Selleck, soprano, was one of the 
soloists at the evening reception of the 
Urban Club, at the residence of Dr. and 
Mrs. Edwin G. Warner, Brooklyn. Mrs. 
Selleck was especially good in her selection 
of program numbers, and won a great suc- 
cess by her singing. Her clear and distinct 
enunciation, the quality of her voice, and 
her ability as an interpreter were com- 
mented upon by critics of the daily papers. 


ELMAN IN SECOND 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Another Enthusiastic Audience 
Crowds Carnegie Hall to Hear 
Young Russian 


Mischa Elman gave his second New York 
recital last Saturday afternoon, and once 
more the metropolitan admirers of the 
young Russian violinist turned out in num- 
bers that taxed the seating capacity of Car- 
negie Hall, and at the end of the program 
proper evinced a disposition to remain there 
for the rest of the afternoon and evening. 
The program was as follows: 

Paganini, Concerto in D major; Bach, 
Chaconne; Handel, Sonata in E major— 
Adagio, Cantabile, Allegro, Largo, Allegro 





non troppo; Beethoven, Romanze in F; 
Sinding, “Perpetuo Mobile”; Pergolesi, 
Air; Gossec, “Tambourin”’; Massenet, 
“Meditation,” from “Thais”; Sarasate, 
“Jota.” 


Although little more than a year ago 
Elman was still only a name to the Ameri- 
can public, the distinctive characteristics of 
his art and personality are now so well 
known here that comment at this time seems 
superfluous. That he understands the art of 
arranging programs of the most compre- 
hensive interest was once more demon- 
strated at this recital, albeit the saccharine 
“Meditation” from “Thais,” which, it will 
be recalled, he played in a performance of 
the Massenet opera at the Manhattan last 
season, seemed peculiarly discordant with 
the spirit of an occasion of this kind. 

All the brilliant virtuosity that he com- 
mands in such a marvellous degree made of 
the Paganini Concerto the tour de force 
that was to be expected, but it was with 
the Bach Chaconne that the recital really 
began for the more serious-minded music 
lovers. This test piece for the violinist 
who is at the same time a master techni- 
cian and a master interpreter, received at 
his hands a performance of remarkable 
breadth, dignity and authoritative poise. 
In the Handel Sonata he further displayed 
a classic purity of style that is especially 
noteworthy in one of his youth and super- 
abundant temperamental endowment. The 
audience tried hard, but in vain, to have the 
Sinding “Perpetuo Mobile,” in the fourth 
part, repeated, while the exquisitely played 
Air of Pergolesi’s was a thing of beauty 
and a joy for after-meditation. 

There were times, it is true, when the 
violinist’s intonation was not absolutely 
above reproach, but the variety of nuance 
and the wealth of vibrant tonal beauty with 
which he ravished the ear more than 
atoned. At the end he graciously re- 
sponded from times to the demands of his 
ungraciously greedy hearers for more, and 
still they were not content to go, but con- 
tinued to bring him back to bow till the 
lights went off and the lights came on and 
finally went off to stay. 


“‘LA BOHEME” WELL SUNG 
AT THE NEW THEATER 


Bernice de Pasquale an Appealing 
“Mimi”—Riccardo Martin and Vera 
Courtenay Also Win Honors 


The Metropolitan Opera Company gave 
Puccini’s“La Bohéme” its first New Theater 
performance on Thursday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 17. A notable fact of the production 
was that the three leading parts of Mimi, 
Rodolfo and Musetta were sung by Amer- 
ican artists. Mme. de Pasquale made an 
appealing picture of Mimi and emphasized 
the pathos of the role by the sympathetic 
tenderness of her singing and acting. Ric- 
cardo Martin was an admirable Rodolfo. 
The Musetta was Vera Courtenay, who 
thus accomplished her début as a member 
of the Metropolitan company. She sang 
with much skill and disclosed the necessary 
vivacity of action. Andrea de Segurola was 
a valuable member of the cast, as was also 
Dinh Gilly. 

“L’Attaque du Moulin” was repeated at 
the New Theater Friday evening, February 
18, with Edmond Clément, Marie Delna, 
Jane Noria and Messrs. Gilly and de Seg- 
urola. “Il Maestro di Cappella” and “Ales- 
sandro Stradella” amused the audience of 
Washington’s Birthday evening. 











Myrtle Elvyn’s Western Recitals 


Cuicaco, Feb. 19.—During the past week 
Myrtle Elvyn, who is at present on tour 
in the Western States, appeared in Tacoma 
on the 14th, Seattle on the 15th, and at 
Eugene, Ore., on the 17th. During the 
coming week she will be heard in Portland, 
Ore.; Walla Walla, Wash., and Boise City, 
Idaho, on the 21st, 25th and 26th. 
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SOUTHERN MUSICAL 
CLUBS FLOURISHING 


Reports to National Federation 
Reveal Varied and Interesting 
Activities 

Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 21.—Mrs. John 
Oliver, of this city, press secretary of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs, has 
received reports of interesting activities on 
the part of the numerous clubs in the or- 
ganization. 

An attractive year book from the Mac- 
Dowell club, of Grenada, Miss., with pro- 
grams for the year, shows much interest 
in music in that little city. The MacDowell 
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club was organized in September, 1905, and 
joined the federation in October, 1908. Liz- 
zie Leigh is the present president of the 
club, and has on her official staff Mrs. J. S. 
Sharpe, vice-president; Mrs. H. B. Miller, 
secretary, and Mrs. J. E. Huffington, libra- 
rian. The season’s work opened with a 
Wagnerian program, and the study of 
French and Italian composers was taken 
up next. The December program was de- 
voted to Christmas music, and in January 
the club again studied French and Italian 
masters. On February 2, at the club’s last 
meeting, “American* Composers” was the 
subject of study, and Bertha McLean gave 
a synopsis of Reginald De Koven’s article, 
“Nationalism in Music.” Selections were 

layed from Arthur Foote, Mrs. H. H. A. 

each, Mrs. Bartlett, Charles Willeby and 
Oley Speaks. Special numbers by Leibling, 
Carl Venth and MacDowell were greatly 
enjoyed. The club’s next meeting will be 
held March 2, when the study of the operas 
will be taken up. Mrs. W. L. Clifton will 
have charge of the program. 

The report of the Beethoven Club of 
Memphis, for the last month, chronicles as 
its most important event the Lhévinne con- 
cert. Josef Lhévinne appeared at the Good- 
wyn Institute, Saturday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 5, and played to a most appreciative 
audience. The seating capacity of the hall, 
though augmented, was taxed to the limit, 
and standing room was in great demand. 
A pretty feature was the attendance of the 
Junior Beethoven club. Seats. were re- 
served for the members near the stage, and 
they gave evidence of their appreciation of 
the beautiful concert in hearty applause 
and the presentation of a bunch of violets 
to the artist. After the concert an infor- 
mal reception in honor of Mr. Lhévinne 
was tendered by the members and their 
friends. 

The regular monthly concert, January 29, 
was well attended. Its program was from 
the “Music of the Dance,” the features 
being the exceptionally fine piano numbers 
of Mrs. W. J. Hon, and a suite for two 
pianos by Martha Trudeau and Mrs. Hon. 
These numbers were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The Study Class for its two Jan- 
uary meetings had for its subjects “Dance 
Music” and “Dance Forms,” and was led 
by Margaret McConnell. 

The sale of season tickets for the Spring 
Festival has received a fresh impetus by 
the offering of a number of valuable prizes 
to the contestants. The first prize will be 
a Steinway grand piano, upon which Lhé- 
vinne, while in the city, etched his auto- 
graph. The festival promises to be a great 
success and to reflect glory upon the Bee- 
thoven club, Memphis and the South. 

Members of the Treble Clef Club of 
Jonesboro, Ark., are imbibing the musical 
improvement atmosphere which seems prev- 
alent in the South, and, as a result, engaged 
the Constance Balfour company, which ap- 
peared under their auspices Friday even- 
ing, February 18. The company, which con- 
sists of Constance Balfour, soprano; Mr. 
Navratell, violinist; Henri LaBonté, tenor, 
and Harriet Bacon McDonald, pianist, was 
warmly received. This is the first great 
effort in the way of artist concerts for the 
Treble Clef Club, and its home town came 
nobly to its assistance. Mr. LaBonté, the 
tenor, as a child, was a resident of Jones- 
boro, and he was royally welcomed by his 
old friends, who remembered him as a 
“boy prodigy.” 

Under the auspices of the Amateur Mu- 
sic Club, of Chicago, on Monday, Febru- 
ary 14, Olga Samaroff gave a most delight- 
ful piano recital, under direction of F. 
Wight Neumann. A most attractive pro- 
gram included numbers from Bach, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin, Rudolph 
Gans, Paul Juon, and Liszt. 





Musicians Entertain Hungry Club 


Hugh Allan, baritone, and Harold Fix, 
pianist, were the guests of honor as well 
as the chief entertainers at the one hundred 
and eighty-fourth dinner of the Hungry 
Club at the Hotel Flanders, New York. 
More than one hundred members and their 
friends were present to applaud these gifted 
young artists. Mr. Allan sang “Triste Ri- 
torno,” by Barthelemy; “Lolita,” by Buzzi- 
Peccia; “Largo,” from “The Barber of 
Seville,” by Rossini, and half a dozen other 
songs. The beauty of his voice and the 
pure artistry of his singing charmed his 
hearers. Mr. Fix played with brilliant tech- 
nic and with great delicacy. Among his 
selections were included several Chopin 
numbers, Moszkowski’s Waltz and various 
encores. After the musical program there 
were interesting little speeches by Mme. 
Marie Cross Newhaus and Edmund Rus- 
sell. 


PLAY “PASTORALE ” 
DURING BLIZZARD 


Beethoven Symphony a Pleasant 
Contrast to Weather Conditions 
in St. Louis Last Week 


Sr. Louis, Feb. 19.—Despite the snow 
and cold weather, the public turned out 
liberally this week to the Beethoven con- 
cert. of the Symphony Orchestra, on 
Wednesday evening and the Friday night 
and Saturday afternoon regular subscrip- 
tion concerts. The soloists for these con- 
certs was Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, the English 
contralto, and she made a distinctly favor- 
able impression on the several audiences 
that greeted her. On Wednesday evening 
she sang an aria from “Fidelio,” with or- 
chestra accompaniment, and a group of 
three Scotch songs.» The orchestra was in 
fine fettle, and rendered the big “Pastorale” 


Symphony in great style. The contrast was 
very marked, as the weather outside was 
the worst that has been experienced here 
in over twenty years. The overtures to 
“Leonore,” Nos. 1 and 3, finished the pro- 
gram. 

On Friday evening Mme. Kirkby-Lunn 
created quite a sensation in her rendition 
of the great aria from “Orpheus.” She 
was at her best in this number, and her 
other number, Elgar’s “Songs of the Sea,” 
was beautifully rendered, with orchestral 
accompaniment. The Bach Suite, No. 3, 
opened the program, followed by Brahms’s 
Symphony in C Minor and the “Danse Ma- 
cabre” of Saint-Saéns. 

The Morning Choral Society gave its 
annual Mid-Winter concert at the Odeon 
on Thursday morning last. The soloists 
were Rosa Wirthlin, Jeannette McClanahan 
and Dr. Augustus Milner. Miss Wirthlin’s 
appearance was decidedly the bright light 
of the entire concert. Dr. Milner sang a 
group of German songs in clever style. 
His enunciation was particularly pleasing. 
Miss McClanahan sang Elsa’s Dream, from 
“Lohengrin.” She departed immediately 
after the concert to join Mrs. R. C. Kerens, 
wife of the recently appointed Ambassador 
to Austria, where she will remain for a 
visit and afterwards go to Italy for some 
further study. The club’s work was very 
satisfactory. Charles Galloway conducted, 
as usual. 

It is the present plan of the Rev. Father 
Leo Manzetti, director of the Knights of 
Columbus Choral Club, and director of the 
great choral society that numbers 250 
voices that will sing the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony on March 16, to take the former 
organization to Rome next year for the 
purpose of singing before the Pope in the 
Vatican, and then for a concert tour 
through Europe. 

An interesting recital was given last eve- 
ning by Clara Wiillner, pianist, assisted by 
Mrs. Berry-Mayes, violinist, and Walter 
Green, baritone. Miss Wiillner quite aston- 
ished her audience with her versatility and 
power. Her work in the Moszkowski Con- 
certo was decidedly pleasing. Mrs. Berry- 
Mayes showed great skill and sympathy in 
her playing. Mr. Greene has been heard here 
a number of times in public and private 
recital, and his work was of the usual high 
order. He rendered the Prologue from 
“Pagliacci” with great dash and spirit. 

Ernest Kroeger gave his second Lenten 
recital yesterday afternoon. The program 
consisted entirely of the works of Robert 
Schumann, in honor of the centenary of 
that composer. The afternoon was much 
enjoyed, 

Owing to the fact that a number of the 
cities in the South were unable to give cer- 
tain dates to the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, the much-planned Spring tour will 
not be taken this year. Ww. G 








Jersey City School Musicale 


A recital was given by the students of 
the Hasbrouck School of Music, of which 
Gustav L. Becker is superintendent, at 
Hasbrouck Hall, Jersey City, on the even- 
ing of February 18 Violin, ‘cello, piano 
and vocal numbers made up an interesting 
program, the composers represented being 
Weber, Wagner, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, Spohr, Raff, Godard, Rubinstein and 
others. Notably fine work was done by 
Geraldine Wagner, pianist, who played Jef- 
fery’s “Serenade” and a “Caprice” by L. 


Gregh; Walter Kreiser, who played Bee- 
thoven’s “Sonata Appassionata”; Beatrice 
Brundage, who contributed Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto, and Mr. Heinroth, who 
gave Godard’s “Sur le Lac,” revealing him- 
self as a ‘cellist .of masterly attainments. 


MISCHA ELMAN HEARD 
IN OPERATIC CONCERT 


His Playing Leading Feature of Metro- 
politan’s Sunday Program—“Samson 
et Dalila” at Manhattan 


Large audiences which gathered at the 
Metropolitan and Manhattan Opera houses 
on Sunday night, February 20, were given 
every reason to enjoy themselves. Mischa 
Elman, violinist, was the principal soloist 
at the Metropolitan, and the singing of the 
first act of “Samson et Dalila,” in concert 
form, was the leading feature of the Man- 
hattan program. 

Mr. Elman played Lalo’s Symphony Es- 
pagnole in a manner that fascinated the 
audience completely, and was heard in sev- 
eral other numbers with similar effect. 

The other soloists of the evening were 
Rita Fornia, Jeanne Maubourg and Marie 
Delna, and Messrs. Jadlowker, Whitehill 
and Witherspoon. Max Bendix conducted. 

Rita Fornia sang “ Voi lo Sapete,” from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” with fine effect, and 
Mme. Delna’s “Ah, Mon Fils,” from “Le 
Prophéte,” revealed the perfection of her 
art. 

At the Manhattan, Mme. d’Alvarez sang 
beautifully as Dalila. Mr. Lucas was the 
Samson; Mr. Dufranne, the High Priest; 
Mr. Crabbé, Abimelech, and Mr. Vallier, 
an aged Jew. Mr. de la Fuente conducted. 

For the rest of the program, Inez Jolivet, 
a young French violinist, played Sarasate’s 
“Zigeunerweisen”; Mr. Devries sang the 
romance from “Carmen,” Mme. Mazarin 
sang “Il est doux, il est bon,” from “He- 
rodiade,” and Mr. Polese sang _ lIago’s 
“Credo,” from “Otello.” The program 
closed with the quartet from “Rigoletto,” 
sung by Mmes. Miranda and Gentle and 
Messrs. Harrold and Polese. 











MME. SODER-HUECK’S PUPILS 





Excellent Results Shown at Musicale in 
Her New York Studio 


The reception and musicale given last 
Wednesday by Mme. Soder-Hueck and her 
pupils in her studio, No. 116 East Twenty- 
fifth street, proved delightful, both mu- 
sically and socially. The program contained 
solos and ensemble numbers, from old and 
modern operas. 

All the pupils sang with remarkable ease 
and understanding, showing once more the 
results of Mme. %oder-Hueck’s splendid 
teaching. Particular mention should be 
made of the singing of Mary Ellerbrook, 
who showed a fine contralto voice to best 
advantage in Rossi’s “Ah rendimi,” making 
a deep impression upon the hearers. An- 
other promising dramatic voice is the con- 
tralto of Virginia Heusner, who gave as 
her solo number the aria “Chuando a te 
lista” from Gounod’s “Faust.” The difficult 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” with violin ob- 
bligato, was splendidly sung by Kathleen 
Hasbroock, soprano. Charles G. Price dis- 
played a lyric tenor voice of sympathetic 
quality. Gustav Brasch’s powerful basso 
was heard in a group of songs, among them 
Schumann’s “Die Beiden Grenadiere,” 
which he sang with skill. 

Others of Mme. Soder-Hueck’s talented 
young singers joining the program were the 
Misses Josephine Shepard, mezzo-soprano ; 
Lilly Friedmann, contralto; Anna Knall, 
coloratura soprano, and Constance Win- 
chell, lyric soprano. 





New Successes for U. S. Kerr 


U. S. Kerr, the distinguished basso, ap- 
peared with his customary success in Har- 
risburg, Pa., on February 14, and in Sun- 
bury, Pa., on the 16th. Mr. Kerr is a mas- 
ter singer in the best sense of the word and 
the large audience present in the Fifth 
Street Methodist Church in Harrisburg 
testified to this in no uncertain fashion. 
After his singing of the “Toreador” song 
from “Carmen” he was obliged to respond 
five times. He closed his concert with 
Nevin’s “Rosary,” which also brought a 
round of applause. On both occasions he 
was in his very best vocal shape. 





Pauline Donalda, the Montreal soprano, 
sang an aria from “La Bohéme” at one of 
the recent Chappell Ballad Concerts in Lon- 
don. 





Mischa Elman 
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DOCTORING THE VOICE HIS SPECIALTY 


Arthur L. Lawrason Knows Intuit- 
ively What’s Wrong and How 
to Correct It. 


Throat specialists are not at all a rarity in 
the medical profession, but there is probably 
only one “voice doctor” in New York of 
exactly the gifts of Arthur L, Lawrason. 


Mr. Lawrason gained his knowledge of 
how to mend fractured or bruised voices 
not by study of medicine and anatomy so 
much as by observation during his own ex 
perience as a singer. So successful has he 
been that he is regularly employed by 
Henry W. Savage, Charles Dillingham and 
others when one of their singers succumlhs 
to the attacks of a musical hookworm or 
some such enemy of purity in vocalization. 

Mr. Lawrason has had wide experience 
on the stage singing baritone roles, and 
owns an excellent voice and marked pow- 
ers of interpretation. He first came to 
realize his peculiar ability to diagnose and 
cure vocal defects when Rita Faxon, a so- 
prano now a protégé of Mme. Gadski, went 
to him for chance advice once in Chatta- 
nooga, and he was able to tell her some 
things that benefited her materially. * He 
seems to understand what is wrong by in- 
tuition, and he is never at a loss to suggest 
an effective remedy. 

Marie Cahill and Donald Brian are two 
stellar performers in musical comedy who 
gratefully acknowledge the beneficial re- 
sults of the Lawrason treatment, and Adele 
Ritchie was able to go on with a perform- 
ance once after announcing definitely that 
she could not, by the simple expedient of 
consulting Mr. Lawrason. Louise Gun- 





ARTHUR L. LAWRASON 


ning, Lina Abarbanell and Regina Vica- 
rino, of the Manhattan Opera Company, 
are others who have been Mr. Lawrason’s 
patients, and who swear by the efficacy of 
his treatment. 





PHILADELPHIA HEARS “ OTELLO” 


Zerola Makes His First Appearance in That Role in Quaker City 
—Pohlig’s Orchestra Kept Busy 


PHILADELPHIA, . Feb. 21.—The_ sudden 
strike of the trolleymen last Saturday after- 
noon inconvenienced many patrons of the 
opera performance at Hammerstein’s and 
the Philadelphia- Orchestra concert at the 
Academy of Music in the evening. Because 
of riots in certain districts of the city, the 
trolley management decided to take off 
nearly all the cars that had not been de- 
serted, and people who lived at a distance 
found much trouble in getting to the places 
of amusement. 

For the first time this season “Otello” 
was given at the Philadelphia Opera House. 
with Nicola Zerola in the title rdle. Car- 
men Melis was the Desdemona, both roles 
new to these distinguished artists. The 
house was enthusiastic and appreciative of 
the excellent interpretation of Verdi's 
masterpiece. 

Massenet’s “Thais” was given at Ham- 
merstein’s on Saturday afternoon, practi- 
cally every seat being taken. The cast was 
the same as interpreted the opera a few 
weeks ago here and included Mary Garden, 
Renoud, Lucas, Henri Scott, Trentini and 
Duchéne. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra at its con- 
certs on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening had Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, as 
soloist. He played the Bruch B Minor Con- 
certo in his inimitable, artistic style, with 
no attempt at posing or affectation. The 
applause that rewarded him was genuine 
and well deserved. The concert was one 
of the most interesting of the Orchestra’s 
glorious season, the orchestral feature being 
Brahms Symphony No. 2, which had an af- 
fective interpretation under the baton of 
Carl Pohlig. Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” 
overture and Reznicek’s “Donna Diana,” 
the other numbers on the program were 1n- 
spiringly played. 

[he third concert of the Orchestra in 
Kensington was given before an enthusi 
astic audience this evening, Mr. Pohlig’s 
own new composition “Impressions of 
America” being among the program fea 
tures. The other numbers were Wagner's 
“Rienzi” and Mascagni’s intermezzo from 
Cavalleria Rusticana.” After two welb 
rendered selections by Schnecker, the harp 
ist, Saint Saens’s “Dance of Death” and 
Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsody” were splen 
didly played by the orchestra 

The fortieth anniversary concert of the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy at Musical 
Fund Hall this evening attracted a crowded 
house. Bach’s Concerto for four pianos 
was played admirably for the first time in 
this city by Richard Zecwer, president; 
Camille Zeckwer, Wassili Leps and Hen- 
drick Ezerman, other members of the 
faculty. Marie Zeckwer, the noted local so- 
prano, whose engagements here and else 
where during the season have kept her 
almost constantly before the public, was 
among the soloists, singing very artistically 
and effectively among her selections Ros 
sini’s “Una Voce Poco Fa,” from “Barber 


of Seville.” Others who took part were: 
Paul Meyer, violin; Walter Golz, piano; D. 
H. Ezerman, violoncello; Clarence Baw- 
den, playing the piano for his own “Bal- 
lade” for piano and orchestra, the orchestra 


accompaniment arranged for a_ second 
piano. Messrs. Bawden, Golz and Joseph 
Clarke ended the entertainment with 


Mozart’s Concerto for three pianos. 

Henri Scott and Allen Hinckley, the two 
Philadelphia bassos who have won so many 
laurels with the Metropolitan and the Ham- 
merstein companies in this city and New 
York during the season, are the subjects of 
repeated flattering press comments for their 
artistic work. 

Last week Grace Welsh-Piper presented 
Agnes Lee Golden, contralto, in a recital in 
her studio. Mary Woodfield Fox, pianist, 
and Clarence Brey, violinist, were assisting 
artists. 

Henry Gurney, the Philadelphia tenor, is 
to be heard in a song recital next Monday 
evening in Griffith Hall. Mr. Gurney has 
met with pronounced success abroad in con 
cert, oratorio and opera. Besides his 
scores in Italy, he was selected in London 
from among seventy applicants to sing the 
tenor role in the pageant of “Darkness and 
Light.” 

Mirko Belinski, formerly with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, now with the Boston 
Symphony, will be heard in recital at the 
Bellevue-Stratford next Monday afternoon 
Paul Krummeich will be at the piano. 

Henry L. Lukens, organist, gave a re 
cital last Wednesday afternoon at St. 
Philip’s Episcopal Church, West Philadel 
phia. Edna Crider, Helen MacNamee, 
Sara Richards-Jones and John Vander 
sloot assisted as soloists. With the same 
artists he arranged a concert for this 
Wednesday at the church, will give an 
other Wednesday of next week and on 
the first and second Wednesdays of March. 

An undergraduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Arthur Howell Wilson, a 
pupil of William Hatton Green, was the 
soloist at the fifth concert of the University 
Course given last week by the Philadel 
phia Orchestra at Weightman Hall. Mr. 
Wilson is a member of the class of 1912. 
It was the first time in the history of the 


‘orchestra that such an honor was placed 


on an undergraduate. Mr. Wilson’s com- 
mand over the Mendelssohn concerto for 
piano and orchestra, which was his con 
cert piece, was so complete that Carl 
Pohlig, the conductor, considered only one 
rehearsal with the orchestra necessary. 
This was a tribute not only to Mr. Wil- 
son’s memory but to his intelligence at the 
piano. For five years he has been Mr. 
Green’s pupil and has shown wonderful 
development under the eminent instructor. 
He fulfilled every expectation at the con- 
cert and was applauded as only college 
students know how. The other selections 
on the program by the orchestra also 
called forth the heartiest appreciation 


Conductor Pohlig has won all the students 
of the university to admiration and sup- 
port of him and his successful organiza- 
tion. S. E. E. 


CLEVELAND HEARS 
CANADIAN CHORUS 


Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto 
Astonishes Ohio Music-Lovers— 
Thomas Orchestra Plays 


CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 21.—Music-loving 
people turned out in great numbers to 
attend the two concerts given here by that 
great chorus, the Mendelssohn Choir, of 
Toronto, under the direction of A. S. Vogt, 


and in association with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra and Conductor Freder- 
ick Stock. 

This musical treat took place at Gray's 
Armory, under the local management of 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, on February 15. 
Long before the hour of the concert tick 
ets were at a premium, and the S. R. O. 
sign was raised. Of the program it may 
be said that nothing has ever equalled it 
here. The work of the choir was most 
beautiful; such harmony, blending of voices 
and coloring has never even been ap- 
proached in local music. The 137th Psalm, 
in six parts d cappella (Gounod), and “The 
Bells of St. Michael’s Tower” proved a 
revelation. The Orchestra in the Humo- 
resque (Dv6rak-Stock) and the Ball Scene 
( Mayseder-Stewart), played by the violins, 
shared the honors of this gala occasion. 

The second evening, February 16, was the 
fifth concert in the Symphony Concert 
series, and was also thoroughly enjoyed. 
By request, several of the numbers so 
thoroughly enjoyed the first evening were 
repeated by both the choir and orchestra. 
The soloist was Herbert Witherspoon, 
basso. 

On Sunday afternoon the pop concerts 
drew the usual large audience. The soloists 
were Adeline Voss, soprano, of Akron, and 
Stephen Eichelberger, tenor. Mr. Ejichel- 
berger is one of the most promising tenors 
in this part of the country. 

William A. Becker, the pianist, recently 
gave a recital at the Lake Erie College, at 
Painsville, near this city, and the members 
of the faculty agreed that it was one of 
the most enjoyable musical functions ever 
given there. A. F. W. 


CATHOLIC SOCIETY IN 
DVORAK’S “ST. LUDMILA’”’ 
An Admirable Rendition of the Oratorio 


by Well-Trained Chorus and Dis- 
tinguished Soloists 














An admirable rendition of Dvorak’s ora- 
torio “Saint Ludmila” was given February 
20, in Carnegie Hall, New York, by the 
Catholic Oratorio Society, assisted by Caro- 
line Hudson, soprano; Eva Mylott, con 
tralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Frank 
Croxton, bass. An orchestra from the New 
York Symphony Society, conducted by 
Emil Reyl, also assisted. The whole per 
formance was under direction of Selma 
Kronold, who for several years has trained 
the 150 members of the society. 

“St. Ludmila” is not one of Dvorak’s 
best-known works, but its rendition may 
be most gratefully regarded. It contains 
highly effective solos and stirring choruses. 
Incidents of the conversion of Bohemia to 
the Christian faith form the basis of the 
oratorio. 

Splendid singing was done, both by the 
soloists and the well-trained chorus. Miss 
Hudson, who is soloist of the Pittsburg 
Symphony Orchestra, sang with great clar- 
ity and sweetness. Mr. Miller gave a bril 
liant interpretation of the part of Borovoyj, 
and Mr. Croxton, as Jvan, exhibited his ex 
cellent quality as a bass soloist. Miss My 
lott sang with power and feeling. 





Cincinnati Orchestra for Columbus 


Cotumsus, O., Feb. 21.—Many are the 
people who have interested themselves in 
the coming of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra for two return engagements in our 
city. The dates for this pair of concerts 
are next Monday and March 28. Several 
of the most prominent women in society 
and music here are in charge of the local 
management, and the proceeds are to go to 
the new Ohio Union, a splendid building 
given to the University by the State, but 
not yet furnished. H. P. S. 





A festival performance of the “Omar 
Khayyam” of Granville Bantock, whose 
“Pierrot of the Minute” has been heard 
here this season, was given in London last 
week by the London Choral Society and 
the London Symphony Orchestra 


* RLEKTRA” AGAIN AT 
MANHATTAN OPERA 


Mme. Mazarin Sings It Twice— 
Busy Week for Cavalieri 
and Tetrazzini 


“Elektra” was repeated for the fourth 
and fifth times at the Manhattan Opera 
House during the week which ended Tues- 
day, February 22. It was sung Wednesday 
evening, February 16, and at the Washing 
ton’s Birthday matinée by the same cast as 
Mme. Mazarin 





at preceding performances. 
in the title rdle was in beautiful voice on 
both occasions, and her acting of the fren- 
zied princess was as tragically potent as 
ever. Augusta Doria, as Clytemnestra, 
Alice Baron as Chrysothemis, and Mr. Hu- 
berdeau as Orestes reinforced the excellent 
impression which they had already made 
in these roles. Overflowing audiences wit- 
nessed both performances, and applauded 
unreservedly at the close. 

The week was a busy one for Lina Cava 
lieri. She sang Nedda in “I Pagliacci” for 
the first time this season on Friday eve- 
ning, Februafy 18 and repeated her grace 
ful Carmen in the Bizet opera the evening 
following. At the popular evening per- 
formance on Washington’s Birthday, she 
reappeared with Messrs. Renaud and Dev 
ries and Mlle. Trentini in Offenbach’s 
melodious “Les Contes d’Hoffmann.” She 
sang to immense audiences on each oc- 
casion. 

In the performance of “Carmen,” Mlle 
Cavalieri divided the principal honors with 
Charles Dalmorés, who, as usual, invested 
the part of Don José with dramatic fire 
and vocal charm. There are few roles in 
which Mr. Dalmorés so strikingly exhibits 
his impressive histrionic abilities as in Don 
José. Messrs. Dufranne and Gilibert and 
Mlle. Miranda were others in the excellent 
cast. 

It was a week of big audiences for the 
Manhattan, and two of the biggest were 
attracted by Mme. Tetrazzini, who sang 
Lucia in the Donizetti opera Saturday after- 
noon, February 19, and Gilda, in “Rigolet- 
to,” Monday evening, February 21. To 
say that the sextet and the mad scene of 
“Lucia”, had to be repeated is to say what 
is true of every performance of this opera 
in which Mme. Tetrazzini sings. She was 
in her best voice on both occasions, and 
was rewarded with such frequent and volu- 
minous applause as would warm the heart 
of any singer. Indulgence was asked for 
John McCormack in “Lucia” because of a 
sudden attack of hoarseness, but he sang 
and acted with spirit in spite of the handi- 
cap. Mr. Sammarco was the noble-voiced 
Ashton he always is. In the Verdi opera, 
Mme. Tetrazzini’s dazzling performance of 
Gilda was enhanced by the admirable sup- 
port given her, notably by Messrs Renaud, 
McCormack and Gilibert. 

Orville Harrold’s début in “Pagliacci,” 
on Friday evening, February 18, is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue of MusIcaL 
AMERICA. 


’CELLIST DUBINSKY SCORES 





His Solos at Trenton Arion Concert 
Arouse Much Enthusiasm 


Trenton, N. J., Feb. 21.—The first con- 
cert of the sixteenth season of the Arion 


Glee Club of Trenton, N. J., given on 
February 15, was distinguished by the ap- 
pearance as soloist of Vladimir Dubinsky, 
the distinguished ‘cellist. Mr. Dubinsky 
played César Cui’s “Cantabile,” Casella’s 
“Chanson Napolitaine,.” and Popper’s “Pol- 
onaise,” winning a veritable ovation from 
his numerous hearers. He also played as 
an encore Rubinstein’s Melody in F. 

In the Popper number he revealed an 
astounding degree of technical virtuosity, 
while in the others he showed what is still 
rarer and much more desirable—a tone of 
exquisite beauty and color, and a deeply 
poetic imagination. His phrasing was to 
the last degree artistic, and his intonation 
was perfect. Trenton has heard many good 
‘cellists, but it was generally admitted that 
it had never heard any better ones than 
Mr. Dubinsky. 





Hypnotism Changes Boy’s Falsetto to 
Baritone 


Boston, Feb. 20.—Neurologists at the 
City Hospital say they have succeeded in 
changing a boy’s falsetto voice to a rich 
baritone. The lad, fourteen years old, lost 
his voice through a cold, according to Dr. 
Abraham Myerson, and was treated by sug- 
gestive hypnotism. After the third treat- 
ment his voice was returned, a deep bari- 
tone, which greatly startled the boy when it 
first issued from his mouth 
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Louise Le Baron has been engaged by 
the Aborns to sing leading grand opera 
roles in English, and will open for the sea- 


son at the Boston Opera House April 11. 
*x* * * 


A musical and literary evening was given 
by the Alliance Francaise in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, in New York, on 
Friday evening, February 25. M. Henri 
Varillat, of the Paris Conservatoire, sang. 

* * * 


American compositions occupied the en- 
tire program of the concert recently given 
by the Saturday Club in Sacramento, Cal. 
MacDowell, Chadwick, Nevin, Elkus and 
Foote were among those represented. 

ee 


Frederic Shailer Evans and_Bernard and 
Julius Sturm, of Cincinnati, Were the visit- 
ing artists in the Winter series of concerts 
given under the auspices of the Caldwell 
College, of Danville, Ky., February 10. 

“ey 


Members of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under John H. Witzemann, played at the 
annual charity musical festival of the Entre 
Nous Club of Atlantic City, February 11. 
Lulu H. Marvel is president of the club. 

. 22 


Interesting piano recitals were given by 
the pupils of Agnes Mynter. of Buffalo, 
N. Y., on February 12. The program 
ranged from works by Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven to those of MacDowell, Grieg, 
Rachmaninoff and Dvorak. 

* * * 


The Springfield Symphony Orchestra 
gave a concert at the Mount Holyoke, 
Mass., College on February 8, and played a 
Haydn symphony and works by Delibes, 
Rubinstein, Ochs, Leutner and Boellman. 
Harry Kellog, organist, was the soloist. 

* * * 


Ellen Ballon, pianist, will be heard in an 
orchestral concert in Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, on March 7. Miss Ballon is a 
Canadian by birth who received her educa- 
tion in the McGill University at Montreal 
and later in New York. 

“et 


That the country is dance crazy is the 
opinion ventured by Professor A. M. Mae- 
der, of Appleton, Wis., who has returned 
to his home after a tour with his six-piece 
orchestra that included 2,800 miles, three 
States and scores of different towns. 

* * * 


A song recital by pupils of Mme. Dove 
Boetti, whose studio is No. 82, Auditorium, 
Chicago, was given on February 17, and re- 
flected great credit, both upon the perform- 
ers and their teacher. A program of twen- 
ty-six numbers was given. 

ee 


Florence Lowden, organist of the Cen- 
tral M. E. Church of Atlantic City, has 
resigned that position to become organist 
of the West Green Street Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. Leland Howe, an- 
other Atlantic City organist, has resigned 
to take a professorship in Philadelphia. 

* * * 


Professor A. R. Tyler returned recently 
as musical director of Beloit College, Be- 
loit, Wis., and the event was observed re- 
cently by a memorial service for Dudley 
Buck, the American composer, whose death 
occurred during the absence of Professor 
Tyler, 

* * * 

A piano recital was given on Thursday, 
February 17, by the pupils of Virgil Gor- 
don, in Genealogical Hall, New York. 
Among those who participated were Doro- 
thy Dow, Hortense Karb, Florence Jacoby, 
Lillian Finch, Adele Katz, Beatrice Scheib, 
Edith McClosky and Janet MclIlwain. 


* * * 


Pupils of Dr. William A. Wolf recently 
gave a program of Schubert’s works at 
his studio in Lancaster, Pa. The works 
played included some of the impromptus, 
a scherzo and piano arrangements of the 
“Unfinished Symphony” and the “Rosa- 
mund” overture. 

> *+ * 

The choir of the First Universalist 
Church of Providence rendered J. C. D. 
Parker’s “The Redemption Hymn” at the 
vesper service on February 13. The work 
was admirably given, and Blanche Nedder, 
who sustained the solo contralto part, sang 
superbly. Miss Nedder is but eighteen years 
old, and has promise of a great future, 





ae 
ll 


The third free organ recital to be given 
by J. Warren Andrews in the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 24, included in its program Guil- 
mant’s Sixth Sonata, Haydn’s “In Native 
Worth,” Rheinberger’s Suite, op. 166; an 
air from Handel’s “Messiah” and Meyer- 
beer’s “Schiller March.” 

** * 


Richard Barthelemy announces a musi- 
cale for the afternoon of March 1, in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, at which some of his own composi- 
tions will be sung by Frances Alda and 
Andrea De Segurola, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and played by Percy Colson, vio- 
linist. 

a ae 

A handsome organ has recently been in- 
stalled in the Second Baptist Church of 
Little Rock, Ark. Charles Galloway, of St. 
Louis, performed at the opening recital and 
gave a program that was thoroughly en- 
joyed. Marie Shelton Jabine is the regular 
organist of this church, and Mrs, Will Hen- 
niger is director of the choir. 

* * * 


Mrs. Theodore Carroll Reynolds, having 
served as organist of the Central Baptist 
Church of Memphis for twenty years, has 
declined to accept the position for another 
year. Mrs. Reynolds has for several Sum- 
mers filled the post of organist of the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian and the First 
Baptist churches of Washington, D. C. 

* * * 


The fourth organ recital given by Her- 
bert F. Sprague in the Trinity Church, To- 
ledo, O., February 2, attracted an audience 
of over six hundred péople. It was one 
of the most successful Mr. Sprague had 
ever given, and the program was a highly 
interesting one. The works presented were 
by Guilmant, Bach, Mendelssohn, Widor, 
Gounod and Hollins. 

_—72 


At Emma Thursby’s sixth Friday after- 
noon musical reception last week, at her 
studio in Gramercy Park, New York, there 
were three guests of honor: Liza Lehmann, 
the English composer; Jane Noria, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Mrs. Milward 
Adams. of Chicago. Frederick Gunster, 
tenor, Hugh Allan and Mr. Simmons sang 
delightfully. 

6.4 

Angelo Boschetti, a young Italian singer 
of promise, who was “discovered” by Pro- 
fessor David Roberts, of North Adams, 
Mass., has been sent to Boston by his 
teacher for a hearing before Raymond 
Roze, coach for the Boston opera company, 
and Charles A. White, head of the vocal 
department of the New England Conserva- 


tory of Music. 
* * * 


The last concert of the season by the 
Arion Club of Providence will take place 
April 12, when Haydn’s “Creation” will be 
given. The chorus has been rehearsing this 
work for some time, and is so proficient 
that the director, Dr. Jules Jordan, took up 
Elgar’s “Caractacus” for rehearsal on Feb- 
ruary 14. This work will probably be 
given at the first concert next season. 

* * * 


Clara Farrington, violinist, a pupil of 
Fdouard Dethier and instructor in the 
Florida State College for Women, played 
before a delighted audience in Tallahassee, 
Fla., on January 31. She was. heard to 
great advantage in the “Faust Fantasia,” 
by Wieniawski, and the Saint-Saéns “Ron- 
do Capriccioso,” having to repeat both of 
them. 

* * * 

Fritz Kreisler is to be heard in a Sunday 
night concert in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in New York, March 20. He will 
also play with the New York Philharmonic 
Society in Carnegie Hall on March to and 
11. Within the next ten days Kreisler will 
be heard in Boston, Providence, Ann Ar- 
bor, Iowa City, Minneapolis, Brockton and 
other places. 

* * 

Elizabeth Benedict, organist, was heard 
in a faculty recital at Denison Conserva- 
tory of Music, Granville, O., February 16, 
playing Guilmant’s Eighth Sonata, W. Wol- 
stenholme’s Canzona, Charles Stebbins’s 
“In Summer,” Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in A, and Sir Edward Elgar’s “Salut 
D’Amour,” “Sursum Corda” and military 
march, “Pomp and Circumstance.” 


The Eilenberg-Lindner Conservatory 
gave its one hundred and fiftieth recital on 
the evening of February 12, in Montgom- 
ery, Ala., when a number of the advanced 
pupils played their first public recital of 
this season. Gerard-Thiers, a tenor, of the 
faculty of the Klindworth Conservatory of 
Atlanta, Ga., gave a recital in Montgomery 


last week. 
* * * 


Handel’s “Messiah” was announced to be 
sung Wednesday, February 23, at the Deni- 
son Conservatory of Music, Granville, O., 
by the Conservatory Chorus and Orchestra 
and the following soloists: Millicent Bren- 
nan, of Columbus, soprano; Mrs, Elizabeth 
Thompson Wilson. contralto; Charles Har- 
greaves, of New York, tenor; Marcus Kel- 
lerman, of New York, bass. 

* * * 


Most interesting, musically, of the events 
in Atlantic City last week were the con- 
certs in the auditorium of the million- 
dollar pier by the Banda Mexicana, which 
is touring the United States under the man- 
agement of the Denver Post and the Kan- 
sas City Post. The band, which gives pro- 
grams of interesting Mexican flavor, is led 
by an American, E. J. Roach, of Denver. 

* * * 


Those who have had occasion to deplore 
the quality of music sung in the public 
schools should feel gratified to learn that 
in a new collection of school music, “Stand- 
ard Songs and Choruses,.” by M. F. Mac- 
Conell, only such immortal mastersongs as 
Schubert’s “Hark, Hark. the Lark,” Grieg’s 
“The First Primrose,” Schumann’s “Lotus- 
blume” and Chopin’s “Maiden’s Wish” are 
offered. 

** * 

A charity musicale to aid tubercular 
crippled children was announced for the 
afternoon of February 25, to be given at 
the home of Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, of 
No. 4 West Fifty-eighth street, New York. 
Vincent de Wierzbicki will read Maeter- 
linck’s poem, “Pelléas et Mélisande,” in 
French, and Lillie Sane-Collins will plav 
niano selections from Debussv’s music of 
that opera. 

* * * 

For his one hundred and fifteenth public 
organ recital, given at the College of the 
City of New York last Wednesday after- 
noon, Samuel Baldwin offered August G. 
Ritter’s Sonata in E Minor, op. 19. and 
Edmond Lemaigre’s “Elegy,” Bach’s “Pas- 
sacaglia” in C minor, Hollin’s “Benediction 
Nuptiale,” Wagner’s “Siegfried Idvll.” 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” and Guil- 
mant’s “Marche Religieuse.” 

* * * 


The Milwaukee Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Professor Christopher Bach, re- 
cently gave a classic program at the Turn 
Hall, Milwaukee, the special solo attraction 
being Carl Schroeder, the star clarinetist 
of the orchestra. Mr. Schroeder excelled 
in the clarinet solo by Bergson, and re- 
ceived vociferous applause. An orchestral 
novelty was furnished by A. Hegner in his 
“American Festival Overture.” 

ee 


Edith Haines Kuester, the composer- 
pianist, will be the guest of honor of the 
Hungry Club at the dinner to be held Feb- 
ruary 26 at the Flanders, New York. The 
musical program following the dinner is 
being arranged by Mrs. Kuester, who will 
have the assistance of several well-known 
artists, among whom are Florence Austin, 
Lorene Rogers-Wells, Lilly Dorn, prima 
donna soprano of Vienna, and others. 

** * 


The musical program of the morning and 
evening services of February 3%, at Pilgrim 
Congregational Church in Chicago. con- 
sisted of Kullak’s Romanza in F, Owst’s 
Quartet,” “I Will Rejoice”; Handel’s 
“Trust in the Lord,” Whiting’s “Festal 
March,” the first movement of Rink’s Or- 
gan Concerto. Berridge’s “Rejoice, the 
Lord Is King,” Baldwin’s “Tarry with Me, 
O My Saviour,” and Hoffman’s Scherzo in 
D Minor. 

** © 

Mrs. Emma Winslow Childs gave her 
second monthly recital of the season at her 
residence, on Maple street, Providence, on 
February 16. Robert Lowrey played a group 
of Chopin’s études and Mendelssohn's 
Hunting Song, and Mildred E. Mowry and 
Grace F. Gurney added to the pleasure of 
the evening by their excellent piano selec- 
tions. Mrs. Evelyn Cook Williams, who 
possesses a rich contralto, rendered a group 
of songs by Franz and Neidlinger. 

* * * 


Following her New York recital, Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn will resume her concert tour 
under Loudon Charlton’s management. The 
singer has appeared with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra and the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, and she will be 
heard with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in Hartford on February 28. Mme. 
Lunn will remain in America only until 
the middle of April, as important festival 
engagements necessitate her return to Eng- 
land early in the Spring. 








An Austin, Tex., recital of interest was 
that of February 7, at the Central Presby- 
terian Church, of pupils of Professor Ru- 
dolph Richter, of San Marcos Baptist 
Academy, assisted by pupils of Professor 
G. A. Sievers. The performers were: 
Piano—Irma Rockwood, of Austin; and 
Alberta Lowery, Vedena Hundley, Corre 
Ivey, Mary Brown, Marguerite Richter and 
Gussie Krause, all of San Marcos Acad- 
emy ; violin—Gerald Bacon, Marshall Kerns 
and Arthur Raatz, all of Austin. 

*x* * * 


The twelfth of the series of free organ 
recitals given by the American Organ 
Players’ Club was held on February 109 at 
the West Arch Street Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, of which Laura A. Wood is 
organist. Edith Wood, violinist, was the 
assisting soloist, and the program consisted 
of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in B Minor, 
Beethoven’s Andante and Variations from 
the Septet, an Andante Religioso by Thomé, 
John W. Pommer’s Intermezzo in B Flat, 
and Dubois’s “Messe de Mariage.” 


* * * 


Arthur H, Arneke, a member of the. fac- 
ulty of Lombard College, Galesburg, IIL, 
and organist in the First Universalist 
Church of that city, has been secured by 
Dr. William Harper, dean of the Lawrence 
College Conservatory of Music, Appleton, 
Wis., as a member of the Lawrence faculty 
for the coming year. Mr. Arneke will also 
act as organist at the Appleton Congrega- 
tional Church. Mr. Arneke is a graduate 
of the organ school of Guilmant, the great 
French teacher, and studied pianoforte 
under Emil Liebling, of Chicago. 

* * * 


At the studio of Stella Harris (for sev- 
eral seasons president of the Alabama State 
Music Teachers’ Association) an enjoyable 
concert was given by Mrs. Frances Hughes 
Wade, a harpist, in Tuscaloosa, Ala., re- 
cently. The concert was given under the 
auspices of the Tuscaloosa Music Club, 
and was the first given by outside talent 
this season. Mrs. Wade was assisted by a 
mixed quartet, composed of the following: 
Mrs. Harry N. Eddins, soprano: Mrs. J. 
A. Anderson, alto; Sterling Harris, tenor: 
E. D. Neff, bass. 


* * * 


The Dunster School of Music of Mobile, 
Ala., has been giving a series of recitals 
just before the Lenten season, beginning 
with an organ recital at Christ Church on 
January 24, followed by a piano recital by 
Carol Robe Loinkauf, at the Battle House 
Auditorium, February 8, assisted by Dr. 
F. A. Dunster, tenor, and Irene Mary 
Dunster, accompanist. Other programs 
have been given by Mrs. W. F. Telbetts, 
soprano; Lolila M. O’Rourke, pianist; Eu- 
genia Thompson, soprano, and other pupils 


of the school. 
* * * 


A gala operatic performance for the ben- 
efit of the pension and endowment fund of 
the Metropolitan Opera House will be given 
there Tuesday evening, March 1. The pro- 
gram will comprise the first act of “Pagli- 
acci,” with Mme. Noria, Messrs. Caruso 
and Amato; a ballet in which Anna Pav- 
lova and Michael Nordkine, Russian danc- 
ers, will make their début in New York: 
the fourth act of “Il Trovatore,” with 
Mmes. Gadski and Homer, Messrs. Slézak 
and Gilly; the second act of “Tosca,” with 
Miss Farrar, Messrs. Martin and Scotti, 
and the third act of “Giaconda” « with 
Miss Destinn, Messrs. Caruso and Amato. 

* * * 


The Monday Musical Club of Portland, 
Ore., which organized February 25, 1900, 
has been making a rapid growth in the last 
year. It has increased its membership from 
twenty to two hundred and fifty members. 
The president, Mrs. H. A, Hepburn, with 
her fellow-workers on the board of direct- 
ors, has received much praise for her ef- 
forts in raising the standards of the club 
and of Portland music in general. A move- 
ment to encourage the erection of a larger 
auditorium, which Portland so _ greatly 
needs, is among the present activities of the 
club. The calendar committee, consisting 
of Mrs. J. E. Werlein, chairman; Mrs. E. 
A. Beals, Mrs. E. E. Coovert, Mrs. Charles 
Dierke and Mrs. John Logan, arranged an 
“evening with Chopin” for February 22. 
“German Opera, Ancient and Modern,” is 
the subject being discussed at this month’s 
regular meeting of the club. 

* * * 

Three free organ recitals were announced 
last week by Hugo Troetschel, at the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church, Brooklyn, on the 
evenings of February 21, March 14 and 
April 11. Ingrid Slettengren, violinist, was 
the soloist at the first, Marta von Stiirmer, 
contralto, at the second, and William Graf- 
ing King, violinist, at the third. The pro- 
gram on February 21 was as follows: Suite 
in D, Muffat; Minuet, Boccherini; An- 
dante, Gliick; Organ Concerto in B Fiat, 
Handel; “Chant de Bonheur,” Lemare; 
“Minuet,” Lulli; Sonata in A, Ritter; Pre- 
lude, “Lohengrin,” Wagner. ‘ 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Bachner, Louis—Baltimore, March 4. 

Ballou, Ellen.—Orchestral Concert, Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York, March 7. 

Barrére, George—New York, Feb. 28; Orange, 
N. J., March 7. 

Beebe, Carolyn—Brooklyn, March 2 and 16. 

Benedict, Pearl—Troy, N. Y., March 3; Brooklyn, 
March 17; Lynn, Mass., March 22. 

Bland, John—New York, Feb. 27. 

Bispham, David—Palm Beach, Fla., Feb. 26: Sav- 
annah, Feb. 28; Baltimore, March 4; Omaha, 
March 10; Kansas City, Feb. 11; St. Paul, 
March 1s. 

Busoni, Ferruccio—New Orleans, La., Feb. 28. 

Calzin, Alfred—St. Augustine, Fla., Feb. 26: Tack- 
sonville, Feb. 27; Palm Beach, Feb. 28, March 
4; St. Augustine, March 7; Mobile, Ala., March 
9; New Orleans, March ro. 

Cartwright, Earl—Everett, March 3; 
March 6. 

Connell, Horatio—New York, Feb. 28. 

Cunningham, Claude—Buffalo, March 15. 

Deacon, Virginia—Brooklyn, March 22. 

Dethier, Edward—Brooklyn, March 2 and 16. 

Elman, Mischa—Philadelphia, Feb. 26; New York, 
Feb. 27; Brooklyn, March 2; Minneapolis, 
March 18; Brooklyn, March 2r. 

Elvyn, Myrtle—Boise, Idaho, Feb. 26. 

Goold, Edith Chapman—Chicago, March a2r. 

Gresser, Emily—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Mareh 22. 

Hamlin, George—Chicago, March 2r. 

Heermann, Hugo—Cincinnati, March 4 and s. 

Hinkle, Florence—Stamford, Conn., March 1; 
Louisville, Ky., March rs. 

Humason, Thos. A.—Brooklyn, Feb. 28, March 7 
and 21, 

Hutcheson, Ernest—Hartford, Conn., March 5; 
Boston, March 7; Washington, March 12; Cleve- 
land, March rs. 

Kellerman, Marcus—-New Theatre, New York, Feb. 
27; Russellville, Ky., March 8; Oxford, O., 
March 9; Delaware, O., March 10; Franklin, 
O., March 11; Yellow Springs, O., March 12. 

Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—Hartford, Feb. 28. 

Koenen, Tilly—Denver, Col., March 1. 

Kreisler, Frite—Minneapolis, March 4. 

Lerner, Tina—Brooklyn, Feb. 26, March 5; New 
York, March 13. 

Mason, Daniel Gregory—Brooklyn, March 24. 

Miller, Christine—Charleroi, Pa., March 1; In- 
dianapolis, March 4; Omaha, March 15; Minne- 
apolis, March 17; Chicago, March 21; Youngs- 
town, O., March 28. 

Miller, Reed—Stamford, Conn., March 1; Indian- 
apolis, March 4; New York, March 10; Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., March 22. 

Morgan, Geraldine—Belasco Theatre, New York, 
March 18. 

Mulford, Florence—Oxford, O., March 15; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., March 17. 

Mylott, Eva—New York, Feb. 20. 

Pilzer, Maximilian—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
March 16. 

Powell, Maud—-Seattle, Wash., Feb. 27; Olympia, 
Wash., Feb. 28; Hoquiam, Wash., March 2; 
Aberdeen, Wash., March 4; Chehalis, Wash., 
March 5; Portland, Ore., March 7; Salem, Ore., 
March 8; Corvallis, Ore., March 9; Albany, 
Ore., March 10; Eugene, March 12; Grout’s 
Pass, Ore., March 14; Medford, March 17; Ash- 
land, March 19; Red Bluffs, Cal., March 21; 
Chico, Cal., March 23. 

Rihm, Alexander—New York, Feb. 28; Orange, 
N, J., March 3. 

Rogers, Francis—Washington, March 3; Rochester, 
March 11; Hartford, Conn., March 14; Provi- 
dence, R. I., March 16. 

Salmon, Alvah Glover—Brooklyn, Feb. 26. 

Samaroff, Olga—New York, March 4. 

Sembrich, Mme.—Washington, March 3; Cleveland, 
March 9; Rochester, March 11; Hartford, Conn., 
March 14; Providence, R. I., March 16. 

Schutz, G. Magnus—Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Feb. 16. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Brooklyn, March 22. 
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Wells, John Barnes—New York, Feb. 26; Jersey 
City, Feb. 28; Providence, R. I., March 11; 
Sherman, Tex., March 18; Houston, Tex., 
March 21; Richmond, Va., March 26; New 
Rochelle, N. Y., March 30. 

Werner-West, Mrs. Antoinette—Akron, O., March 
II. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Feb. 28; Ottawa, Can., March 10; Prince- 
ton, N. J., March 12; Cambridge, Mass., March 
15; Newark, N. J., March 18. 

Witherspoon, Herbert—Chicago, March 21. 

Wiillner, Dr.—Studebaker Theater, Chicago, II)., 
Feb. 26; Opera House, Detroit, Mich., Feb. 
27; Mendelssohn Hall, New York, March 8, 1o 
and 12. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Barrére Ensemble—New York, Feb. 28. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York, Feb. 26; 
Hartford, Feb. 28; Cambridge, March 3; Boston, 
March 4 and 5; Worcester, March 8; Boston, 
March 11 and 12; Baltimore, March 16; Boston, 
March 18 and 109; Philadelphia, March 21; 
Washington, March 22; Baltimore, March 23; 
New York, March 24; Brooklyn, March 24; New 
York, March 26. 

Brooklyn Oratorio Society—Brooklyn, March 17. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Columbus, Ohio, 
Feb. 28; Cincinnati, March 4 and 5; Cleveland, 
March 9g; Alliance, O., March 10 (afternoon); 
Canton, O., March 10 (evening); Akron, O., 
March 11; Findlay, O., March 12; Cincinnati, 
March 18 and 109. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Toronto, Feb. 26; New York, 
March 1; Boston, March 3; New York, March 6. 

Guido Chorus—Buffalo, March 15. 

Hartford Symphony Orchestra—Hartford, Feb. 28. 

Hess-Schroeder Guartet—Boston, March 15. 

Kneisel Quartet—New York, Mendelssohn Hall, 
March 8; Brooklyn, March tro; Philadelphia, 
March 14; New York, March 15; Baltimore, 
March 18; Boston, March 22. 

Kaufman String Quartet—Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Feb. 28; Orange, N. J., March 3. 

Longy Club—Boston, March ro. 

Louisville Symphony Orchestra—Louisville, Ky., 
March 1s. 

Manhattan Ladies Quartet—New York, March 1o. 

Mead Quartet, Olive—Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Feb. 23. 

Minneapolis Philharmonic 
March rr. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 
March 4 and 18. 

Montreal Symphony Orchestra—Montreal, Feb. 25. 

Musical Art Society—New York, March 17. 

Oratorio Society of New York—New York, Feb. 
28, March 2s. 

People’s Symphony Society—New York, March 18. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Feb. 26 and 
28, March 2, 4, 5 and 7; Washington, Feb. 8; 
Philadelphia, March 11 and 12; Brooklyn, March 
18. 

Philharmonic Society—New York, Feb. 27; St. 
Louis, Feb. 28; New York, March 1, 4, 6, 10, 11 
and 13. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, March 19. 

Rubinstein Club—New York, March 12. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—New York, March 


Club—Minneapolis, 


3- 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, March 22. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York, Feb. 
27, March 1 and 6; Brooklyn, March 11; New 
York, March 13, 15 and 20. 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, March 19. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New York, March 
13. 

Young People’s Symphony Orchestra—Brooklyn, 
Feb. 26, March 5 and 26. 


GIRL WITH TWO VOICES 








Paris Astounded at Marvelous Combina- 
tion of Soprano and Tenor 


Dorothea Toye, a young girl from Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, aroused great attention at 
a reception given by Ambassador Bacon at 
the American Embassy in Paris, February 
17, according to the Paris correspondent 
of the New York American. Miss Toye 
has two voices, one a three-octave soprano, 
the other a tenor of great power and sweet- 
ness. She went to Paris to consult Pro- 
fessor Frank Dossert, director of the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music, regarding 
the advisability of an operatic career. 
When he heard her soprano voice he said 
she was unquestionably fitted for grand 
opera. A moment later he was stunned to 
hear her sing a “Pagliacci” song. Her 
tenor recalled Caruso’s voice in intonation, 
phrasing and exact rendering. 

Musicians say such a phenomenon is un- 
precedented in musical history, continues 
the correspondent. She can actually sing a 
soprano and tenor duet with herself. Am- 
bassador Bacon said: “It is the most re- 
markable performance ever heard.” 

Personally Miss Toye is a slight girl 
of } nee bright and winning manner. 
She is one of eight sisters, all musicians. 
She has been invited to go to London to 
sing before the Medical Congress. 





Indianapolis Music School Recitals 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Feb. 21.—Two re- 
citals were given at the College of Musical 
Art, on Wednesday and Friday nights, at 
College Hall. The first was the sixty-ninth 
recital given by the violin pupils of Olive 
Kiler and the pupils of pianoforte of Cecil 


M. Bell, both of the faculty of this institu- 
tion. The second was the seventh annual 
recital given by the orchestra of the school, 
composed of twenty-four members, and as- 
sisted by pupils of Miss Kiler, er . 


Esther Palliser, of London, Entertains 


At the American Institute of Applied 
Music, New York, a delightful entertain- 
ment was given Friday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 18, at which Esther Palliser, the Lon- 
don soprano, delighted her hearers. She 
gave Bach’s “Willst Du Dein Herz Mir 
Schanken,” Brahms’s “Sapphic Ode,” Mar- 
chesi’s “La Folletta,” two airs from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pique Dame,” Schubert’s “To 
Music,” Roger’s “At Parting,” Ronald’s 
“Down in the Forest” and Cyril Scott’s 
“Don’t Come in, Sir, Please.” 








Philharmonic Trio at the Brooklyn 
Institute 

The Philharmonic Trio, of which Mau- 
rice Kaufman is violinist, gave the fourth 
of six chamber music concerts at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Brooklyn, on February 109. 
Mme. Theresa Rihm, soprano, was the as- 
sisting artist. Beside a group of six songs, 
two of which were written by Mr. Kauf- 
man, the program contained a Volkman 
trio, the Saar piano and violin sonata, and 
a Schubert trio. 


How Noted English ’Cellist Keeps in 
Touch with Musical Doings in America 


Lonpon, W., Feb. 10, r9ro. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 
Enclosed please find $3.00, being amount 
owing for one year’s subscription to April 
25, 1910. We always read the paper with 
great interest, as it is practically the only 
means we have of- keeping in touch with 
musical doings in America. 
Yours sincerely, 
May MUKLE. 








Miss Austin Repeatedly Encored 
The weekly paper issued at Morningside 
College, Sioux City, Ia., devotes much 
space to a criticism of the playing of Flor- 
ence Austin, violinist, during her recent 
appearance under the auspices of the col- 
lege school of music. Among other things, 


discriminating in their appreciation of Miss 
Austin’s playing, the critic writes: “Miss 
Austin’s work was such as to put her un- 
questionably in the artist’s class; her tem- 
perament and decided individuality, com- 
bined with a tone of great beauty and 
purity, held the closest attention of the au- 
dience until the end of the program.” 

Miss Ausin was repeatedly encored. She 
was especially successful in her playing of 
the Viotti Concerto in A Minor, a work 
which requires interpretative ability of high 
order. 





Boston Pupils Prepare for Recitals 

Boston, Feb. 21.—Pupils of the Gucken- 
berger School of Music are hard at work 
preparing the répertoire which will make up 
the series of recitals to be given the third 
week in June. These recitals, which will 
occupy every evening for a week, will mark 
the closing of the second year of this ex- 
cellent school. More than sixty-five pupils 
will take part, and the recitals will be of 
much interest and variety. A Ba Ee 





Sapellnikoff, the Russian pianist, has been 
appearing in Berlin in the role of a con- 
ductor. 
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Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. We supply the United 
States Government. Hun- 
dreds of prices cut in half 
this year: $100 cornets, only 
$50; $20 cornets, only $10; 

100 violin outfits, only $50; 

20 violin outfits, only $10; 

25 guitar and mandolin 
outfits, only $12.50. Free- 
course of music lessons with 
each instrument. 

Many other rare opportunities in BAND InstTrRv- 
MENTS, TALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and 
everything musical. Kasy monthly payments. Sheet 
Music and instruction books at TAT 
FRE Big new catal ogueof Musical Instruments 

supplies, profusely illustrated. Also 
a 0c. piece of new music Free if you men- 
tion instrument you are interested in. Write to-day. 
OF Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer. 


375 Fourth St. ~The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 361 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO 

















ELSON’S 


POCKET 


MUSIC DICTIONARY 





BY LOUIS C. ELSON 


Professor of Theory of Music at the 
New England Conservatory of Music 





HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, THIRTY-FIVE CENTS POST-PAID 





@This substantially bound vest-pocket 
book is set in generous type that does 
not strain the eyes. 

@In the book will be found all the im- 
portant terms used in music, with their 
pronunciation and concise definition. 
Where a clear explanation could not 
be given in a few words, necessary 
space has been taken. 

@To make the book more useful for 
students it is prefaced by the Elements 
offNotation, fully explaining the staff, 
clefs, notes and rests; the scales with 


formulas for the various modes, inter- 
vals, chords, and all the key and time 
signatures. 

QA table of the fundamental Tempo 
Marks from the slowest to the fastest, 
in the order of their speed is also given, 
together with a table of the terms for 
acceleration and retardation. 
@Another important feature of the 
book is an appendix containing a bio- 
graphical list of over 500 Noted Names 
in Music. This table is right up to 
date and is particularly rich in modern 
and contemporary names. 





NOTE.—This book will be sent with return privilege to those with accounts in good 
standing and to those with no accounts upon receipt of price, which will be cheerfully 


returned, less postage, if not satisfactory. 
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An important aid 


in your vocal study. 


Through the Victor you can closely study the 
masterpieces of music sung by the world’s 
greatest artists. 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, 
Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 
brich and Tetrazzini make rec- 
ords exclusively for the Victor. 
Send tor repertoire catalogue. 


Victor Red Seal Records, 10-inch, $2; 12-inch, $3. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Vicwr Records. 
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